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BANKERS MONTHLY for MARCH, 1925 3 


Meeting the Requirements of 
Out-of-town Banks 


ITH a clientele embracing every line of business 

and a board of directors composed of leaders in 
every branch of commerce and industry, the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company has an unusually intimate 
contact with modern American business. 


Our officers consequently have a wide experience 
and are peculiarly fitted to give effective and intelligent 
attention to the needs of our correspondent banks. 


Inquiries regarding our services and our ability to 
meet your particular requirements are welcome and 
incur no obligation. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange ‘National Bank 


SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS - CHICAGO 
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Read What These 
Bankers Write About 


DONSTEEL 


after having tests conducted by 
impartial laboratories of their 
own selection. 


Oct. 2ist, 1924 
UNION BANK & TRUST CO., Huntington, W. Va.—“In 
DONSTEEL you undoubtedly have a metal that is torch 
and drill proof You will remember that we had an ex- 
haustive test of this metal, made at the plant of our friends, 
the International Nickel Co.” 


Aten 


(Robt. L//Archer) President. 


Sept. 22nd, 1924 
BRADDOCK NATIONAL BANK, Braddock, Pa—‘The 
steel men on our Board of Directors pronounce DONSTEEL 
as non-burnable and non-destructible after exhaustive tests 


in the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory.” 


Casniere 


: Oct. 21st, 1924 
THE COMMERCIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., Cleveland, 
Ohio.—‘*My own previous experience in metallurgy led to the 
making of exhaustive tests, which, coupled with the logs of 
drilling and burning tests, made by independent labora- 
tories to whose records we had access, satisfied me that 
we were equipping our vault with a burglar proof door of 
hitherto unequaled strength. We were out to buy the best 
protection available and bought a DONSTEEL door from 
you, because we found it offered resistance no other make 


could equal.” 
Secretary . 


Photostatic copies of the originals of these letters, as well as 
many others on file, are available upon request 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Largest Safe Works in the World 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Some of the 
Recent DONSTEEL Contracts 


Bank of America New York, N. Y. 
Chemical National Bank New York, N. Y. 
Newburgh Savings Bank Newburgh, N. Y. 
The Saugerties Bank Saugerties, N. Y. 
Penn. Co. for Ins. on Lives & Granting 
Annuties Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Trust Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
Broad & McKean Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
llth St. & Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Trust Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Citizens State Bank. of Dormont 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brotherhood Relief & Compensation Fund 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Braddock National Bank Braddock, Pa. 
First National Bank of Etna Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Co 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Market St. National Bank Shamokin, Pa. 
Peckville National Bank Peckville, Pa. 
Citizens Title & Trust Co. Uniontown, Pa. 
Second National Bank Atlantic City, N. J. 
Union National Bank Atlantic City, N. J. 
National Bank of Noth Hudson 
West Hoboken, N. J. 
Commonwealth Atlantic National Bank 
Boston, Mass. 
Powow River National Bank Amesbury, Mass. 
Wareham Savings Bank Wareham, Mass. 
Merchants National Bank Norwich, Conn. 
First National Bank Rockville, Conn. 
Savings Bank of Tolland Tolland, Conn. 
Bristol Savings Bank Bristol, N. H. 
Laconia National Bank Laconia, N. H. 
Laconia Savings Bank Laconia, N H. 
Lisbon Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
Lisbon, N. H. 
Littleton, NH. 
Batavia, Ohio 
Bethel, Ohio 


Littleton National Bank 
First National Bank 
First National Bank 
First National Bank Chillicothe, Ohio 
Ross Co. National Bank Chillicothe, Ohio 
Commercial Savings & Loan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Bank of Leipsic Co Leipsic, Ohio 
Peoples Banking & Trust Co. Marietta, Ohio 
Home Savings & Loan Co. Reading, Ohio 
Reading Bank Reading, Ohio 
Waterville State Savings Bank Co. 
Waterville, Ohio 
The Winchester Bank Winchester, Ohio 
Jackson Park National Bank Chicago, IIl. 
Kimball Trust & Savings Chicago, IIl. 
Bank of Edwardsville Edwardsville, Ill. 
Alton National Bank Alton, Ill. 
State Administrative Board for State 
Treasurer Lansing, Mich. 
Aurora State Bank Aurora, Ind. 
First National Bank Aurora, Ind. 
Central State Bank Connellsville, Ind. 
First National Bank Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Meyer-Kiser Bank Indianapolis, Ind. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Winchester, Ind. 
First Natiqnal Bank Hartford City, Ind. 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
Eldorado, Kan. 
First National Bank Newton, Kan. 
Clendenin State Bank Clendenin, W. Va 
Union Bank & Trust Co. Huntington, W. Va. 
Second National Bank Ashland, Ky. 
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QUALITY AT LOW COST 


Chevrolet dealers sell a product 
that possesses the highest ideals 
of value—abundant quality at 


low cost. 


The new Chevrolet has a greatly 
improved chassis construction 
—new disc clutch, new rear 
axle with pressed-steel banjo- 
type housing, new semi-elliptic 
springs; new bodies of greater 


beauty and comfort, closed 


Standard Equipment 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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models with handsome Fisher 
bodies, finished in beautiful 
colors of Duco; coach has bal- 
loon tires, sedan and coupe 
have disc wheels and balloon 
tires—quality features that you 
would expect to find only on 
high priced cars. 


People who see these cars are 
astonished to learn that they 
can be sold at such low prices. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Touring Car *525 Roadster *525 Coupe $715 C-o ec & $735 Sedan $825 


30 in. x 3V2 in. Tires and Ar- 30 in. x 32 in. Tires and Ar- Balloon Tires and DiscW heels Balloon Tires and Special Artil- Balloon Tiresand Disc Wheels 
lery Wheels Standard Equipment Standard Equipment 
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CRIT TALE..2 
Steel Casements 
i 
x | Illustrations show Crittall installation in the Federal Re- 
serve Rank and Office Building. Richmond, Va. Sill. Puckler 
os & Fenhagen,. anid Carneal & Johnston. Architects 
Steel casements and windows ments and windows have been 
contribute an important note to leaders in this craft. Hand made 
the dignity, beauty and efficiency in many designs, they com- 
that characterizes modern bank bine individuality, grace and 
architecture. For generations permanence with the finest 
the builders of Crittall case- handiwork of master craftsmen. 
All Critiall Casements and Windows are mace 
of Crittalloy— The Copper-Bearing Steel 
CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY - - Manufacturers 


10967 Hearn Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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SERVICE that 


SETVES | 


IN ILLNESS, do you prefer a specialist to a patent 
medicine ? 


IN BUILDING, do you prefer an architect’s plan to 
a newspaper clipping ? 


IN BANK ADVERTISING, are you tired of secret 
formulae, warmed-over ‘plans’ and patent stunts ? 


W/E have never offered a service until two questions 
regarding it had been exhaustively and affirmatively 
answered. These questions are: 


1. Is the basic principle a proven success? 


2. Is the specific service based on the particular 
requirements of your particular bank? 


QO" the items in which you 
are interested, and let us tell 


i” 
L 
: 
: 
: 
: 
| 


Bankers Service Corporation 

19 and 21 Warren Street, New York City 
Without obligation you may tell us 

what you have learned about the extension of 

bank service. We are particularly interested in 

the subjects checked. 


you, without obligation to you, 


A 


hy 
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what we have learned about 


them. 
[_] New Accounts in Volume 


[_] Better Checking Balances 

[_] More Frequent Savings Deposits 
[-] Newspaper Advertising 

[_] Trust Department Extension 
[_] Household Savings Accounts 
[_] Window Displays 

[_] Investment Lite. ature 

[_] Safe Deposit Renters 

[_] Christmas Club Expansion 
[_] Home Safes 

[_] Factory Savings Plans 


LY 


Bankers 
Service 
Corporation 


19 and 21 WARREN STREET 
New York City 


BANK 
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The Magazine of Better Banking 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR , 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, 


AQVARVALAS 
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BACKING UP ADVERTISING 
INSIDE THE BANK 


Merchandising bank service involves the building, 
the entire structure of the banking machinery, 
and the set-up and training of the personnel 


ANKS—large or small—are much 

like public utilities. They are mer- 
chandisers of service, they must be a 
sales organization selling service and 
their advertising should appeal to the 
public for confidence in their merehan- 
dise, which is bank service, intelligent, 
modern, adequate, personal. 

Bank advertising should describe 
your banking facilities, it must express 
a desire to serve, an aim, a purpose, and 
very properly a description of service 
which may not be 100 per cent actually, 
provided there is a 100 per cent effort 
to attain and to accomplish what is 
portrayed in the advertising. 

Banks are service institutions, but 
they must at the same time be sales 
organizations. Service is likely to be a 
static thing. It waits and serves only 
when the customer asks or demands. 
Sales, on the other hand, are a dynamic 
thing. The idea of salesmanship is self- 
garting. It waits for neither oppor- 
tunity nor demand, but creates the for- 
mer and escapes the latter. 

Let us compare the gap between our 
prospective clients and ourselves to a 
chasm bridged by a three-span bridge. 
The first span is selling, the second span 
is merchandising, the third span is 
advertising. Take away selling and 
merchandising and leave only advertis- 
ing and the customer is unable to eross 
the chasm. Take away any one or two 
of the three spans and the bridge be- 
tween the prospect and ourselves is still 
meomplete. Too often bankers conceive 
of advertising as a complete bridge in 
itself. It is not. It is merely part of 
the bridge and must be considered as 








By ALLARD SMITH 


Vice President, Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


such, if it is to work to full effective- 
ness. 

So, let us consider what this thing is 
called “merchandising” and “selling.” 
This can be done best by contrasting 
merchandising and advertising. Adver- 
tising is anything which affects the mind 
of the customer and prospective cus- 
tomer. Merchandising, on the other 
hand, is anything whieh affects the serv 
ice or materials which we have to sell 
by making them more convenient, more 
attractive, more readily obtainable, ete. 


N relation to merchandising, 
can’t we with profit mull 
over the methods employed 
by our commercial customers 
to make the package contain- 
ing their product more at- 
tractive or more convenient? 
Haven’t we forgotten that the 
packaging of a product is a 
vital element in its popularity 
and salability. 

Certainly no sane man 
would expect advertising to 
sell such a product in the 
present competitive market. 
Yet we do look often to 
advertising to sell a service 
that is poorly packaged, and 
by the word “packaged” I 
embrace a very large phase 
of banking, including every- 
thing from the building itself 
to the manner in which the 
service is rendered. 

—The Author. 
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For example, a_ wmultiplicity of 
branches is merchandising, inasmuch as 
it makes our services more convenient, 
more readily obtainable. A _ savings 
pass-book, which is more attractive 
than that of a competitor, is better 
merehandising since it makes our serv- 
ice more attractive. A home bank is 
merchandising since it makes our serv- 
ice more convenient. 

Yet in spite of the enormous im- 
portance of merchandising—an impor- 
tance exceeding even that of advertising 
—it is a subject of which little is known 
in banking circles, although I firmly 
believe that it is through the route of 
merehandising that we will attain the 
goal, rather than through advertising. 

Advertising does not create a service, 
it merely interprets it. Advertising 
cannot make a service intrinsically more 
attractive or more convenient. It can 
only take the materials at hand and 
present them to the public. It cannot 
create, it can only reflect. 

If it is to work to maximum efficiency 
some manner of merchandising—some 
manner of making the service more at- 


’ tractive or convenient—must be diseov- 


ered, since ours in the main is a highly 
standardized material or service. While 
bank advertising may occasionally pro- 
duce a so-called “clever” advertisement, 
the service which it advertises is so well 
known or, what is even worse, the pros- 
pective customer thinks he knows it so 
well, that it becomes well nigh imposs- 
ible to expect advertising to do that 
which even a salesman finds it difficult 
to perform. 

Oftentimes merchandising can oper- 
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ate more effectively than advertising. 

Let me illustrate. On opening our 
new building, containing the largest 
banking lobby in the world, we were 
somewhat fearful that perhaps the pub- 
lic would be awed by its vastness. Sev- 
eral conferences were held as to ways 
and means of eliminating this possibil- 
ity. Advertising was suggested as a 
remedy for this possible ailment, and 
yet what could advertising have done 
tov eliminate a feeling created so tang- 
ibly by a vast lobby? 

So we turned to merchandising—we 
installed in a prominent location in the 
lobby a “kiddies window,” which took 
any possible eriticism off the immense 
proportions of the lobby itself and 
graphically displayed our interest in 
even the smallest accounts and smallest 
depositors. 

We do not know whether it performed 
its functions or not. We do know, how- 
ever, that the new building and new lobby 
were received with universal approval 
and hearty warmth, and that the “kiddies 
window” was commented on with 
thusiasm almost 100 per cent. 

That was merehandising. No adver- 
tisement or series of advertisements 
could have performed a similar fune- 
tion. 

Backing up the advertising inside the 
bank involves infinitely more than spe 
cifie messages or statements to employes 
upon the subject of advertising. It in 
volves the banking building itself, the 
entire structure of the banking ma- 
chinery, the setup and training of the 
personnel, and, in fact, almost every- 
thing connected with the institution. 


en- 


There is no specific recipe or special 
treatment whereby the bank’s advertis- 
ing may be hacked up inside the -bank. 
It is a job of living up to the bank’s 
advertising, rather than backing it up. 
It is up to the bank to do every- 
thing in its power to make its service 
truly and sincerely equivalent to the 
description of that service in the bank’s 
advertising. 

What do we say in our advertising 
in the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land? We say that we are a large bank, 
a banking department store with many 
highly specialized services, a pleasant 
and hospitable bank, a bank that you 
will be proud of—in short, we say 
through various mediums and in various 
ways the same thing about our bank 
that other large financial institutions 
and many smaller ones of the same sort, 
say about themselves in their advertis- 
ing. 

First of all comes the task of setting 
up the actual banking machinery and 
facilities in such a way that it is phys- 
ically possible to render service in a 
highly efficient and pleasing manner. 
This involves primarily an adequate and 
properly designed layout of building, 
bank lobby and working quarters. 

It has been countrywide experience 
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that new bank buildings have been 
planned too sma!l and soon become con- 
gested and uncomfortable for carrying 
on the future growth in _ business. 
Therefore, The Union Trust Company, 
in its new banking house, completed last 
spring, provided the largest banking 
room in the world, and all of its bank- 
ing quarters were laid out with respect 
to convenience and saving of time in the 
transacting of various operations. Our 
lobby for example has a capacity of 
over one hundred tellers’ windows. The 
very word “service” implies immediate, 
responsive attendance, and if we are to 
back up our advertising in this respect, 
we must see to it that eustomers do not 





ALLARD SMITH 


have to stand in line at tellers’ windows. 
There is nothing new about this point. 
It is one of those simple fundamental 
necessities for service which must be 
recognized. And even now, with but 
nine months’ experience, we realize that 
we did not build too large a bank. 

In a banking building where various 
departments are spread over several 
floors of the building, it is necessary to 
set up an efficient system of information 
desks and accessible means of getting 
about, so that any customer coming 
into the bank and asking for any de- 
partment can be conducted to that de- 
partment immediately. These are typ- 
ical of the physical necessities which 
must be considered in backing up ad- 
vertising. 

Then there is the job of seeing to it 
that all of the departments of the bank 
are actually efficient, that they do actu- 
ally function smoothly. Take our mail- 
ing department as an illustration of 
this. We advertise that we can save a 
day in collections on account of the 
speed with which our mail is dispatched 
and received. To back this up we have 
a special arrangement with the Govern- 
ment whereby Union Trust mail is 
sorted on board trains and delivered 





direct to our mailing department with- 
out going to the Post Office at all. We 
have a sub-station of the Post Office 
inside the bank, and our out-going mail 
goes direct to the trains without going 
through the main Post Office. 

The tax department provides another 
illustration. We advertise that anyone 
can come into our tax department and 
get help in the filling out of his income 
tax blank. When income tax time 
comes around we put on a special corps 
of tax statisticians and they literally 
handle every tax inquiry or request 
which comes into the department. This 
is strictly a personal service depart- 
ment. 

Another point which has to do with 
maintaining service is the proper dis- 
tribution of information covering spe- 
cifie subjects to all of your employes 
throughout the entire bank. Some 
bankers have inaugurated, as we have, 
a savings plan known as The $1000 
Club whereby the club member agrees 
to buy $1000 for $925.60 on easy pay- 
ments of $4.45 per week. Two days 
before this plan went into effect and 
was advertised in the newspapers, all 
of the men in our bank who come into 
contact with the publie were called to- 
gether, and they were given in detail 
the entire operation of this plan. They 
were shown copies of our newspaper 
advertising, street car cards, direct-by- 
mail literature and a budget sheet in 
connection with the plan, and _ they 
were also shown the special pass books 
for club members and given instrue- 
tions as to how to handle inquiries and 
open accounts of this nature. Advance 
preparation is essential. 

This special $1000 Club was merchan- 
dised just like any good manufactured 
product is merchandised. For example, 
we offered a special attractive pass- 
book, showing a pre-determined savings 
goal. Certainly, our regular savings 
pass books set up no goal for the saver 
to strive toward, rather do they feature 
how little he has saved. Instead of 
painting the attainment—$1000—in bril- 
liant colors, rather do our present pass 
hooks exaggerate the rough road toward 
the attainment. No small share of the 
success of the Christmas Money Club 
lies in the fact that it strongly features 
the goal and gives graphie visual ev- 
dence of progress toward this goal. 

In short, while speaking of merchan- 
dising, can’t we with profit mull over 
the methods employed by our commer- 
cial customers to make the package 
containing their product more attractive 
or more convenient? Haven't we for. 
gotten that the packaging of a produtt 
is a vital element in its popularity and 
salability. Certainly, no man 
would expect advertising to sell a pre 
duct poorly packaged in the present 
competitive market. Yet we do often 
look to advertising to sell a service 
which is poorly packaged, and by the 
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word “packaged” I embrace a very 


large phase of banking, including every- 
thing from the building itself to the 
manner in which the service is rendered. 

Again, seldom does a manufacturer 
embark upon .a sales and advertising 
campaign without calling a meeting of 
the entire sales force to diseuss every 
phase of the product and its method of 
marketing. This meeting is called a 
sales meeting. The entire current of 
the meeting is to develop sales. How 
often in embarking upon an advertising 
eampaign in our banks do we call a 
meeting of our sales forces to enthuse 
them in a sales direction? 

All of these no doubt seem simple 
items. They are merely typical illus- 
trations of what must be done inside 
the bank to give service in the real sense 
of the word. Many more instances 
might be given that come up every day, 
but these are sufficient to prove my 
point. In short, if you advertise serv- 
iee, you must give service. In order to 
give service, half-way measures are not 
sufficient. If vou have to build a new 
building, build it, and let your eus- 
tomers enjoy it while the business is 


growing up to it. 

There is nothing new about these 
things but simply-because they are so 
obvious and fundamental and at the 
same time sometimes require extra effort 
and expense, there is a constant temp- 
tation to let them go, and try to substi- 
tute inspirational preachments to em- 
ployes and courtesy propaganda, for 
actual major, banking facilities. 

As to backing up the advertising in- 
side the bank in connection with the 
human equation—that is, the personal 
reactions of the tellers, the guards, the 
bookkeepers, ete., the way in whieh 
every individual employe of the bank 
backs up the banks advertising may be 
expressed in four words—“responsive, 
intelligent, efficient, courteous.” The 
problem, -of course, is one of getting 
the employes to live up to this idea. 

There is often a temptation to at- 
tempt to make over the personality of 
the bank’s employes by handing them 
cut and dried pieces of inspirational 
copy, mottoes for the tellers’ cages, ete. 
Frankly, it is ridiculous to try to make 
over a man by hanging a gold-framed, 
three colored motto under his nose. A 


ehronie grouch can stare at a sign which 
says “be courteous” nine hours a day 
for a year, and at the end of the year 
he will be just as grouchy as ever. You 
ean not preach a man into changing 
his presonality. The change must come 
from inside the man himself and not 
from the outside. 

Another method frequently used is to 
call all the employes together for a big 
meeting where a “service expert” from 
outside the bank tells them how they 
ought to smile, how they should shake 
hands, how they should say a cheerful 
good-morning, ete. These meetings are 
valuable as part of a larger program, 
otherwise they are of doubtful lasting 
effect. Such meetings when held should 
always be on the bank’s time, and not 
by asking the employe to stay after 
hours at a time when he is anxious to 
get home to his family. 

In order to make a man efficient and 
courteous on his job the urge to be 
efficient and courteous must come from 
within himself. He must desire to ac- 
quire that sort of personality. He must 
be in contact with these qualities ‘dis- 

(Continued on page 52) 


WHAT ABOUT THE INTEREST RATE 
ON TIME DEPOSITS? 


Investigation among banks in Illinois reveals 
that more than half are paying four per 
cent, in some cases at a drain on profits 


OES it pay bankers to pay a higher 
rate than three per cent on time 
deposits? ° 

Examination of the expenses of banks 
reveals that one of the outstanding 
items of operating cost is “Interest 
Paid on Time and Savings Accounts.” 
Since the close of the inflation period 
and the recession in war credits, banks 
have found themselves with a large 
fixed cost but with a declining income 
caused by lower interest rates and more 
interest bearing deposits due to lack of 
employment of funds in the eyele of 
business. This condition of soaring 
costs and diminished income has com- 
pelled bankers to give serious attention 
to interest as a growing factor in bank 
expense. 

Is the particular interest rate that is 
paid alone responsible for the increased 
cost? Or should the trouble be charged 
up to the various liberal methods of 
computing interest and the keeping of 
& reserve sufficient to handle funds 
which should properly be handled as 
non-interest bearing accounts? 

A special committee of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, of which the writer 


By A. W. MOORE 


Cashier, State Bank of Cowden, Cowden, Illinois 


was chairman, recently made an investi- 
gation among the members of the as- 
sociation as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of paying a higher rate of 
interest on time deposits than three per 
cent. The questionnaires returned by 
member banks on this subject indicated 
that almost as many different methods 
are employed for handling interest as 
there are banks, in Illinois at least. 

It was revealed that 55 per cent of 
the banks are paying four per cent on 
time deposits, 50 per cent are paying 
four per cent on funds left from three 
months to less time, and 30 per cent 
have no definite maturity. 
shown that 90 per cent of the banks 


‘answering the questionnaire pay the 


certificate of deposit if-demand is made 
before it is due, while 60 per cent re- 
quire forfeiture of the interest if the 
certificate is demanded before due. 

Why do bankers pay the interest rates 
which they are paying? Do they favor 
an established uniform rate of interest 
among all banks? 

The methods used by the different 
banks and their comments on the situa- 
tion suggest that many are conducting 


It was also 


their operations in respect to interest 
rates more because of fear of loss of 
business through competition than on 
well tried business convictions governed 
by defined conservative policies. Banks 
which expressed a desire for a uniform 
rate of interest suggested the three per 
cent rate as a common ground for 
agreement, and that this ean be brought 
about through the county federations, 
through regulations of the state bank- 
ing departments, and by other methods. 

The questionnaire showed that many 
bankers have discovered that there are 
evils in their operating costs which are 
very expensive, especially in the smaller 
banks where the volume of business 
necessitates a closer examination of the 
expense account to pay the stockholders 
a return on their investment. A com- 
parison of one bank where the interest 
is paid at the rate of three per cent 
and figured on a minimum balance for 
the six months’ period only, with an- 
other bank paying four per cent interest 
on monthly balances reveals that the 
cost of money for the first bank is prae- 
tically half of what money costs the 
second bank. 





HELP 


NIGHT [TLLUMINATION—DOES IT 
TO BUILD BUSINESS? 


How bankers are turning on the flood lights 
at night to emphasize the beauty of their 
buildings and increase the advertising value 


ee UR 


advertisements. 


best 
It is impressive. 
an addition to beauty, and a 
builder of good-will for the bank. We 
would no think of turning off 
the flood lights at night than we would 
think of darkening our bill boards along 
the boulevard.” 


building is one of our 


civie 


more 


Such was the statement of the pres- 
ident of 
banks given in reply to the question: 
“Do vou think night illumination pays?” 
The president goes on to say: 


one of Chieago’s successful 


“At the time we were considering the 
erection of a home, we made a 
comprehensive survey of the compara- 
tive values of the two major types of 
bank building: the monumental and 
the utility type. Considering 
our location, the lack of de- 
mand for offices, the prospects 


new 


of development in our district, 
and all other we de- 
cided on the monumental type 
of building. And frankly, we 
charged up to advertising a 
good portion of our building 
costs. We did this because we 
were erecting a building, a large 
percentage of the value from 


factors, 








Interesting and effective methods of flood lighting. 
In the upper center is a building illuminated at night by powerfu 
And in the lower right is a unique method of floodlighting the columns of the exterior, # 
employed by the Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


middle of a city block. 


Fletcher and Savings Trust Co. of Indianapolis. 
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By RUSSELL B. WILLIAMS 


which would be derived as advertising. 
Se of course we illuminate it at night. 
We use bill board advertising along the 
main thoroughfares, and we light’ up 
the boards at night that “he who runs 
may read” at night as well as during 
the day. Why not our building, which 
is also an advertisement ?” 

This bank president is not alone in 
his conviction that night illumination is 
a good ivestment. Every other bank 
official interviewed on the subject ex- 
pressed the belief that exterior lighting 
was a most effective way to advertise, 























that it not only identified the building 
as no other means could, but contributed 
to civic pride, protection and beauty. 
Night illumination is not a new ven 
ture. In former vears, however, such 
night lighting as was employed was us- 
ually done with stud lights, strip light 
ing, ete. The domes of capitols or the 
cornices of large buildings have long 
heen outlined at night by means of strip 
lighting or with studded lights. Large 
applications of flood lighting, however, 
have been made only in the last ten or 
fifteen years, the first outstanding in 
stanee of which was the illumination 
of the Panama Pacifie Exposition. 
Other applications nationally known 
were those of the Woolworth Build. 
ing Tower in New York City and the 
tip of the Washington Monument in 
our national Capital. The success 


accompanying these applications 
brought immediate recognition to 
flood lighting as a new, striking, 


artistic and dignified means of ad- 
vertising. Building took 
pride in having their building illv- 
minated and brought into striking 
relief against the background of 
night. Architects were immediately 
enthusiastic over the new method, for 
in almost every instance the illumina 
tion brought out the beauty of the 
design even better than daylight 
City officials encouraged the use of 


owners 


In the lower left we have an example of Bptine ie oie of p Gents building situated in the 
rays direct rom the opposite corner. 


This is 
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night illumination because of the 
added beauty lent to the city, and the 

“man in the street’—the one for whom 
it was all done—responded with a grat- 
ifying enthusiasm. 

‘The application of flood lighting is, 
of course, somewhat restricted. Build- 
ings not ‘of a light color do not lend 
themselves well to night illumination. 
Often banks find it impossible to se 
eure proper foundations for the bat- 
teries of lamps. Frequently conditions 
are such that the application of 
flood lighting is an impossiblity. There 
are, however, a great many places where 
night illumination might easily be em 
ployed. : 

Even when it is impossible to secure 
mounting space for the 
lamps or inconvenient to throw the light 
across a street, there are ways whereby 
a building can be efficiently illuminated. 
The Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank, for instance, found it impossible 
to mount lamp batteries so that the 
light might be thrown on the bank 
from a distance. An elevated railway 
passes directly in front of the bank and 
at first it would seem that night illu- 
mination was impracticable. With a 
little study, however, the problem was 





batteries of 


solved, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, by the use of 500-watt pro 
jectors located on the ledge of the build- 
ing, between each column. These pro 
jectors were hidden from view by orna 
mental stone filled 
with flowering plants, ivy, ete. The 
projectors throw the light directly up- 
ward, and with an effect that makes the 
building, at night, a very beautiful sight 


boxes which were 


Another Chicago bank, loeated in an 
outlying district, secures the advertising 
value of flood lighting most economi- 
eally. The street on which the bank is 
located is well lighted, so that for all 
ordinary purposes, flood lighting is not 
necessary for what might be considered 
the first story. To extend this night 
light high enough to bring into promi- 
nence the name of the bank, inseribed 
above the columns, four single projec- 
tors were mounted on the curb lamps. 
While the installation required only a 
small investment and the maintenance 
and operation: charges are low, the full 
effect of flood lighting is secured. 

Still another method that can be em- 
ployed to secure the advertising value 
of flood lighting in places that do not 
lend themselves well to projector in- 
stallation is in lighting of the entrance 
with either a suspended light, after the 
manner of the Dixie Terminal, or by 
single projectors mounted on eurb lamp 
posts. F 

Night illumination, or flood lighting, 
will defeat its purpose unless the entire 
surface of the building to be illumi- 
nated is not uniformly flooded with 
light. Ordinarily this uniformity of 
flood lighting ean best be secured by 
Placing the projectors on the roofs of 


A beacon in the night is the illuminated tower of the 32-story Straus Building in Chicago. 





The 


lighting not only adds a distinctive note to Chicago’s remarkable skyline, but makes the tower 
visible for miles around. 


opposite buildings, and throwing the 
from a dis- 
Much depends upon the installa- 
tion engineers to locate the projectors 
accurately so that the beams will be 
directed at angles which will insure uni- 
formity of light. 

In the case of the Fletcher Savings 
and Trust Company of Indianapolis, two 
batteries of projectors are employed, 
88 projectors in all. These batteries 
are mounted on the roof of the building 
diagonally opposite the bank, the beams 
of light streaming across the street and 
uniformly flooding the entire building 


light across the street or 
tance. 


surface. 

Installation details are of great im- 
portance in the efficieney of an installa 
tion. Projectors should be well venti- 
lated and should be weather-proofed in 
such a manner that the lamp and re- 
lector will remain unaffected by changes 
in natural elements or atmospheric con- 
ditions. The projectors should be com- 
pact, light in weight and easily installed 
and should be located in such a way as 
to make them easy to clean and readily 
renewable. They should be capable of 


adjustment for different spreads of the 
beam of light. 

It is difficult to determine the costs 
ot flood lighting since each bank pre- 
sents its own individual problem and the 
rates for electric current are not uni- 
form. For the average bank, however, 
every square foot of illuminated area 
will require about three watts of-light. 
In other words, one 500-watt projector 
will cover, ordinarily, from 150 to 175 
square feet of space. With this as a 
basis, the bank ean estimate how many 
projectors would be needed to illumine 
a given area, and about what the 
“jnice” would cost, considering the local 
rate. 

Many other instances of effective flood 
lighting of bank buildings might be 
mentioned, but the applications in this 
article cover a sufficiently broad range 
of illuminating methods to indicate what 
may be accomplished by the bank pos- 
sessing an attractive building exterior. 
Night illumination advertises the bank, 
contributes to civie beauty, and goes a 
long way towards removing the tradition 
of austerity which surrounds banking. 








TAKING THE BUSINESS LEAD IN 


A FARM COMMUNITY 


How a Wisconsin banker worked shoulder-to- 
shoulder with the farmers in developing an 
agricultural district that is now prosperous 


ee OU are assembled here to see if 

you cannot do something to help 
the farmer,” said J. M. Smith, cashier 
of the Lumbermen’s Bank of Shell Lake, 
Wisconsin, in addressing the recent 
farmer-manufacturer convention, held 
in Chieago. “And while you have been 
listening to a lot of speeches you have 
passed up an opportunity to be of real 
service to the farmer. 

“Today the milk strike was settled 
by a city official. It has been in progress 
for several days—even before you 
gathered here. Now, if this body had 
appointed a committee of business men 
to go into the situation, to see if the 
farmer was right in his demand; and, 
if so, to advise the public that he had 
the increase coming to him, you would 
have won the undying confidence and 
appreciation of the dairymen around 
Chicago. 

“That opportunity is passed. There is 
still another, because the controversy 
over the price of milk will come up 
again. In the meantime this organiza- 
tion, through a committee, can delve 
into the cost of producing and delivering 
milk so it will be in shape to take a 
hand the next time. 

“You have got to plan and dig with 
the farmer before he will believe you 
are serious, and you will have to do this 
before you know what his problems are.” 

Twenty years ago the saw mill and 
lumber camp moved from Shell Lake. 
In their wake they left a lot of desolate 
looking land. If you have ever been in 
the eutover land country you know what 
I mean—stumps, slashed timber and 
brush so thick it covers every available 
inch of ground. Mr. Smith woke 
up one morning and found him- 
self with a bank on his hands, and 
very few people to patronize it, 
because heretofore the town was 
strictly a lumber district. 

He scratched his head a bit and 
tried to think of a way out. Ap- 
parently there was none. Then he hit 
upon the idea of bringing farmers into 
that section. Of course, cheap land and 
wonderful fertility were the reasons put 
forward why farmers should take up the 
cutover land. A few men settled; others 
followed, but it was slow work. In the 
first place these men had little money, 
and even if they did they could not put 
their land in shape to produce crops to 
sell for a number of years. 

“T realized all this,” Mr. Smith said 
to me in an interview after the conven- 
tion, “and I saw I had a chance to keep 
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By TOM DELOHERY 


my business and develop the community. 
I oftered money for cows, because I 
knew this was a way to make use of 
the pasture land, and at the same time 
give these settlers a chance tg earn a 
little money. It takes a long time to 
clear enough land to grow a ear of grain; 
but if a man has a few cows he ean feed 
his few acres of crops to his cows and 
make more money, to say nothing of 
keeping up his farm. 

“And with a few cows to make him 
a living, the sett!er was in better shape 
to clear his land. I saw this, too, so 
after cows were pretty well scattered I 
started to buy dynamite in ecarload lots. 
I also built a storage house so I could 
keep this supply and dole it out in small 
amounts. I sold the powder at cost, 
and farmers took advantage of the offer. 

“More cleared land meant more cows. 
Soon we had plenty of milk in the 
district but the outlet was not satisfac- 
tory. I called our farmers together and 
asked them if they wanted to erect their 
own creamery and operate it on a co- 
operative basis. They liked this idea, 
but being poor they didn’t have suf- 
ficent money to pay for the erection of 
a building and 
the needed 
equipment. 

“Then 


stepped into the breach and offered 
to advance the needed money, and 
to take my pay in the form of one 
cent for each pound of butter fat sold 
by the creamery. We went ahead and 
put up a plant. Since then I have 
financed two others on the same prop- 
osition. I got my money back in a 
short time, and these creameries have 
brought better prices to our farmers. 
In fact, it took only six or seven years 
for them to settle.” 

Many of the farmers, especially those 
with larger tracts didn’t care so much for 


Shell Lake, Wisconsin is situated in a dairying section and as the 
accompanying article shows, ‘‘bossy’’ was a prime factor in putting 
this now thriving community on its feet. 





dairying and they turned to feeding 
and producing hogs, cattle and sheep, 
An outlet was a problem—that is, an 
outlet which would net them just prices, 
Country buyers were offering anything 
they liked, and with no other means of 
marketing, farmers took what they got. 
Mr. Smith saw this situation and before 
the buyers knew what was going on he 
had organized and financed two ¢o- 
operative shipping associations. Now 
you'll find lets of hogs raised in the 
district, and the skim milk and butter. 
milk from the creameries put to good 
use. 

As farmers around Shell Lake began 
to prosper they improved their standards 
of living. The first step in this direction 
was the telephone. It is mighty hard 
to get a company to wire a district like 
Shell Lake because it is not thickly 
populated. Mr. Smith realized this. 
He again called a meeting and 
offered to finance a mutual com- 
pany. The offer 
was _ accepted 
and the system 
installed. Today 



























it has 600 subscribers and is co-oper- 
atively owned. The bank was repaid 
within a short time. 

The Shell Lake community is farther 
advanced than it was twenty years ago. 
Farmers are prosperous and _ have 
money in the bank. Yet Mr. Smith has 
not relinquished his hold on the idea that 
he still can be of service, because, a8 
he says, he is one of the farmer. 
Whenever he thinks or sees anything 
which might be of help to his depositors, 
he puts it up to them—and generally 
(Continued on page 49) 
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SHOULD BANKS BE THE “GOATS” 


OF “CHARITY” ADVERTISING? 


Bankers in many cities are banding together 
to attack this form of good natured 
robbery that is making dents in the profits 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice Chairman, National Bank of the Republic of Chicago 


T is surprising how much water can 

find its way through the Needle’s Eye. 
Bankers for many years have been per- 
mitting the development of “banking 
abuses,” which they have allowed to 
grow because each individual case seemed 
to be a small matter, and the average 
banker has not fully realized the 
magnitude of the final results. 

Let me give you a rather familiar 
example. The Ladies’ Study Class of the 
League of Cubist Art Lovers decides to 
build a shrine to Felix Chubowski, a 
remote Russian of the 14th Century. 
In order to raise the necessary funds 
they determine to give a “private 
theatrical” in the Leninovitch Hall. 
Probably 60 long-haired cubists will 
attend the entertainment. Therefore, 
being good business women, they decide 
to print an elaborate program for the 
performance. They figure that $50 a 
page is about the right rate to charge 
for advertising in this exquisite program. 

So, at an executive session of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the or- 
ganization, it is decided to solicit adver- 
tising. Forthwith they make out a list 
of prospects. And when completed, the 
list reads something like this: 

First National Bank ......... 1 page 

Commercial Trust Company ..1 page 


Home Savings Bank ........ 1 page 
Merchants State Bank ....... 1 page 
Union National Bank ....... 1 page 


Total—five pages of advertising at $50 
a page from the banks of the city. Of 
course the advertising is absolutely 
worthless. The bankers realize this fact 
fully. Yet, because the promoters of 
the Chubowski shrine are leaders in their 
particular branch of society, no one 
bank alone is willing to run the risk of 
declining to take space. Consequently 
the advertising space is taken and the 
$250 is charged up, figuratively at least, 
to profit and loss. 

The consequences of such action, how- 
ever, are still to come. A precedent 
having been established, the banks must 
now take space in every program that 
is put out in the community for the next 
fifty or hundred years to come. That 
is, they will have to do so unless they 
get together and decide to call a halt. 

_ Now the Chubowski program by itself 
iS not a serious matter. But when 
coupled with the other programs, special 
editions, donations, tickets and other 
things that a bank is obliged to support, 
the matter does become serious. Indeed, 
It is so serious that it euts directly and 


deeply into the profits of the institution. 

A banker friend of mine, who is 
located in a city of about 60,000, kept 
track of all the causes and special stunts 
he was asked to support during the 
course of a year. He found that, had 
he acceded to all the demands made upon 
him, he would have been obliged to spend 


. 


HE accompanying article 


is the first of a series 
which George Woodruff, 
vice-chairman of the Nat- 
ional Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, is writing for THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. 
Modern banking develop- 
ments, says Mr. Woodruff, 
have brought with them a 
great many advantages, but 
they have also added a 
number of “banking abuses” 
which are cutting in on 
profits and absorbing a large 
amount of the earnings of 
banks that would otherwise 
be paid to the stockholders. 
Mr. Woodruff will outline 
these abuses in later articles 
and will discuss the rem- 
edies. He is exceptionally 
capable of dealing with the 
subject and has a reputation 
for “hitting the nail on the 
head.” 





$62,400 within a period of twelve 
months. In other words, all of his net 
profits and a considerab'e sum besides 
would have gone largely for just such 
things as Chubowski shrines. 

It is because of the real seriousness 
of this situation that bankers the country 
over are beginning to feel the need of 
getting together in order that such 
abuses may be eliminated, or at least 
curtailed. They are realizing more and 
more that they are becoming the “goats” 
of a form of good natured robbery that 
is making a serious dent in their profits. 

The remedy—and there must be one— 
seems to lie in closer co-operation on 
the part of the banks through their local 
clearing house or some other similar 
body. In many cities co-operation of 
this kind already exists.. And according 
to information I have received, very 
satisfactory results are being obtained. 

The case of St. Paul is typical. Prior 
to September 1, 1922 the banks of that 
city were spending large sums of money 
in non-productive advertising, being 
obliged to make these expenditures 
largely because of competiton. On that 
date, however, all of the clearing house 
banks entered into an agreement to dis- 
continue the purchase of tickets, adver- 
tising space in programs or to make 
donations in any form whatever to enter- 
tainments, balls, bazaars, picnics, athletic 
meets and propositions of a similar 
nature. In the agreement it was stip- 
ulated however, that any bank or banker 
might submit a proposition he considered 
to possess especial merit to a bank ad- 
vertising committee, representing all 
banks signing the agreement, for its in- 
vestigation and report and to withhold 
support unless the enterprise was ree- 
ommended by the committee. 

Since the making of this agreement, 
the expenditures for non-productive ad- 
vertising has been reduced to a minimum 
and all of the banks, I am told, are 
gratified with the manner in which the 
plan has worked out. 

In Cincinnati the same results are 
secured through what is known as the 
Cincinnati Better Business Commission. 
The banks that are members of this com- 
mission display a sign indicating their 
membership and when a solicitor calls 
he is asked immediately if his proposi- 
tion has the approval of the Cincinnati 
Better Business Commission. If - the 
answer is negative, he is asked to fill out 
a blank deseribing his entire proposition. 
This is then filed with the Commission 
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and nothing further is done unless a 
tavorable report is secured. 

The same method is applied .to all 
forms of solicitation, whether it be for 
advertising in programs, booklets, fra- 
ternal papers, weekly and other publica- 
tions of unimportant circulation, tickets, 
donations and other similar enterprises. 
In short, all requests of this kind must 
first be endorsed by the. Better Business 
Commission and—in a great majority of 
«ases—such endorsement is not secured. 


BANKERS 


The Ladies Study Class of the League of Cubist Art Lovers lists the five banks in town for five pages of advertising at $50 each. 


In some cities the same general plan 
is followed through the organization of 
a financial advertisers group in the local 
advertising, while in still other centers 
the local merchants’ association, or 
chamber of commerce must first endorse 
the enterprise before support can be 
secured from the banks. 

These cases are typical of the general 
trend toward greater co-operation on the 
part of the banks and though the method 
varies in detail, the results are about the 


A FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 


FOR THE 


TELLERS 


The unit plan provides for an even distribution of 
activity and enables the banker to place absolute 
responsibility over a definite number of accounts 


By C. P. WALKER 


Assistant Cashier, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


AS savings departments in banks 
erow larger the problem of service 
becomes greater because the system used 
by the majority of banks is not elastic 
enough to meet the ever changing condi- 
tions. 

The unit plan comes nearer solving 
this, as well as many other allied 
problems, than any other plan. There 
are many arguments pro and con, but 
after carefully weighing them all it 
seems the balance is decidedly in favor 
of the unit plan. 

There are three important points to 
consider in developing an adequate 
system in the savings department,— 
service, protection and economy. What 


does it profit banks to have massive 
buildings and beautiful interiors if they 
are not giving inte'ligent, prompt and 
accurate service? The publie resents the 
“bank atmosphere” that requires them to 
stand in line and wait while the tellers 
are doing a lot of things that are un- 
necessary. They do not like to be 
herded like sheep. All they want and 
expect is pleasant and speedy attention 
to their deposits and withdrawals. 
The unit plan enab'es the banker to 
place absolute responsibility over a 
definite number of accounts. It provides 
for an even distribution of activity. It 
creates a spirit of friendly competition 
between units in the service to depos- 
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In every case that has come to 
my attention the co-operating banks are 
delighted with the results obtained and 


same, 


have found that a great saving is 
effected, when this simple method is 
inaugurated. 

Banking is a business that is con- 
ducted on a small margin of profit. 
The banker must watch the postage 
stamps, the pins, and the rubber bands; 
and should not forget the “Needle’s 
Eve.” 

* * 


itors, as well as speed and accuracy in 
handling accounts. It makes possible 
the establishment of a standard of per- 
formance in the department. An ade- 
quate check against fraud from within 
or without, except by collusion, is pro- 
vided, as well as an internal audit over 
which tellers and bookkeepers have no 
control. It gives the assurance of more 
accurate service to depositors. It equal- 
izes the responsibility of tellers becom- 
ing acquainted with depositors—this 
applies to both old and new accounts. It 
encourages a friendly attitude on the 
part of the depositor towards the teller 
and gives the teller a better opportunity 
of learning his customers’ likes and dis 
likes and hobbies. It eliminates the 
necessity of a depositor going to various 
windows to complete a_ transaction. 
Each unit is complete within itself, and 
can operate independently of any other 
unit. 

The permanent success of the uit 
plan depends largely upon establishing 
and maintaining units of uniform 
activity, and the only way this can be 
accomplished is through the re-use o 
account numbers. We have been Tr 
using our account numbers for five 
years and have yet to find a disadvantage 
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DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP AMONG 


THE BANK’S EMPLOYES 


How some executives who foster the “Go-Getter” 
spirit not only secure new business at low cost 
but improve the attitude of entire personnel 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice-President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York City 


ICE president A. R. Fraser of the 

Guardian Trust Company of 
Cleveland is a man who rose from the 
ranks by means of the new business 
ladder, and who does not propose to push 
that ladder down behind him. 

He wrote me on August 2, 1924, “I 
know nothing which tends better to 
keep the morale of any organization at 
its highest point than to make each and 
every individual connected with it feel 
a personal responsibility with respect 
to the development of new business. 
In banking, as in anything, nothing 
sueeeeds better than properly co-ordi- 
nated team work.......... 

Having spent ten years or more of 
my life as a bank clerk, messenger, 
stenographer, and what not, I fully 
agree with Mr. Fraser—but I agree 
with certain reservations. 

In my opinion, no force of bank 
employes is ready for new business 
stimulation until two preliminary prob- 
lems have been solved by the executive. 

The first is the personnel problem of 
fitting boys and girls, men and women 
to their jobs and keeping them healthy, 
contented and hopeful day by day. It 
ineludes intelligent methods of hiring, 
constant attention to working condi- 
tions, a fair division of labor and com- 
pensation. Most of all, it requires a 
human policy that bridges the gap— 
once so wide—hetween officers and em- 
ployes and makes the latter feel, as 
Dickens puts it, as though they were 
“fellow passengers to the grave and not 
another race of creatures bound on dif- 
ferent journeys.” 

The second preliminary is a provi- 
sion for thorough education—by A. I. 
B. course—for every employe (and 
officer) who does not understand the 
theory and practice of his profession 
as a whole. 

Of course, both these preliminary re- 
quisites are wholly outside the seope 
of the present article, but I never miss 


the chance of restating my conviction: 


that new business effort will always 
depend for its value on the basie worthi- 
ness of the individual bank. Advertis- 
ing and salestnanship are subordinate 
phases of any business—or at least 
they should be. 

But when employes are properly se- 
lected, properly managed and properly 
trained, I know of nothing that ties 
them closer to the bank, improves their 
routine efficiency or gives a stimulus to 


their thought and study like the policy 
of new business leadership on the part 
of their higher executives. 

In St. Louis, there were two bank 
presidents of whom it was said that 
one made office boys out of his vice 
presidents, while the other made vice 
presiderits out of his office boys. The 
second one of these two (never mind 
the first one), was Breckinridge Jones, 
who has just become chairman of the 
board of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company. 

Four vice presidents of the Missis- 
sippi Valley started in as employes of 
the Trust Company—one as an elevator 
boy, one as an office boy, and two as 
stenographers. Mr. Jones, in addition 
to being called the Father of the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, might, I think, be 
rightly ealled the Father of the Em- 
ploye Method in Bank Development. 
In his young days as a banker, he was 
an outstanding example of personal sales 
effort as applied to banking, and no 
young man ever worked for him who 
did not learn that lesson early. 


Bank executives all over the country 
are laying increased emphasis on the 
employe’s function as a salesman of the 
bank. They are stressing the value of 
personality, not only in the junior of- 
ficer but in the teller, the statement 
clerk, the messenger, even the page, the 
vault attendant and the uniformed 
guide. They are instructing the offi- 
cers who interview applicants for cleri- 
cal employment to inquire into the ap- 
plicant’s qualifications as a  friend- 


maker and his record as an influential 
personality in his school, his neighbor- 
hood, his chureh, his lodge, his militia 
company, his elub. 

They are loosening more and more 
the lines of demarcation between officers 
and employes—not from humanitarian 
motives, but because it produces more 
satisfied customers and shows up sooner 
or later in net profits for the bank. 

And they are finding that the best com- 
mon ground on which all the people in a 
bank can meet is the field of new busi- 
ness effort. The new business drive 
with team prizes, individual prizes, and 
bonuses for all business produced, has 
become an almost universal practice in 
American banking and has been too 
thoroughly diseussed from all angles 
to need detailed comment here. What 
I want to point out about it is the 
opportunity it offers for a display of 
magnetic leadership on the part of the 
bank’s chief executive and how it helps. 
him to find and foster that same pre- 
cious quality among his employes. 

While the detailed handling of such 
a drive belongs naturally to the bank’s 
Service Extension, New Business, or 
Publicity Department, I feel that the 
chief executive who fails to take an 
active part in it is overlooking a valu- 
able opportunity. He should be the 
moving spirit of the whole activity—the 
man for whose applause every contest- 
ant is working. He should make it 
plain that he knows how much extra 
effort the drive will entail and that he 
will watch this work and appreciate it, in 
each individual ease. i 


CONTROLLING THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


i a recent report on the new business policies of one of Chicago’s 
largest banks, the surveyor said: 

“The results expected of the Service Extension Department and the 
gauge of its success should be an increase in new customer production 
. on the part of all men of business-getting abilities in the bank. 

“It is a mistake to departmentalize control over advertising, since 


advertising is particularly a whole-bank matter and its ultimate efficiency 
rests on its broad institutional character, the clearness and steadiness of 
its objectives and the continuity with which it carries on from year to 


year. 


“Centrally controlled advertising will get more results per dollar in 


nearly all cases.” 


Mr. Knapp’s next article for bank executives, entitled “Controlling the 
New Business Department” will discuss how the head of a bank may 
control its new business effort in every phase without ham-stringing it 


by too much attention to details. 
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He should watch for opportunities 
to apply an artful pat to this or that 
deserving shoulder. He should let it 
be known that individual performance 
(or the lack of it), comes under his 
direct scrutiny. He should, if pos- 
sible, distribute rewards in person. He 
certainly should be close enough to 
the details of the drive to give earnest 
and successful participants the reward 
for which they are really working— 
recognition and better prospects for the 
future. 

Of course, he can delegate all this, 
but if he does he will miss the best 
value to the bank which an employes’ 
new business drive develops. Mr. Guy 
Cooke of the First National Bank of 
Chieago, called his highly successful 
New Business Contest a “Big Game 
Hunt,” but to the bank president such 
a drive should constitute what the base- 
ball manager calls an ivory hunt—a 
search for potential bank builders in 
the bushes of the clerical enclosure. 

Bank executives are becoming more 
and more interested in plans which 
bring their employes before the cus- 
tomer and the community. In a set 
of twelve good-will folders which were 
prepared for the checking customers of 
the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
one is entitled “Inside the Teller’s 
Window” and another “Your Book- 
keeper at the Bank.” The one on the 
teller is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 


A bank president in Connecticut not 
long ago directed that every employe 
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of his institution should be named in 
its New Year’s greeting advertisement, 
along with the officers and directors. 
And the names of officers, directors and 
employes ran in alphabetical order—not 
in order of seniority or precedence. 

In addition to increasing the em- 
ploye’s personal contacts and advertis- 
ing his value to the customer, I would 
suggest that bank executives treat the 
employe as though he were a prospec- 
tive customer and “sell him” on the 
bank and each of its departments. It 
will add little or nothing to the cost of 
advertising to supply every employe 
with a proof or clipping of each news- 
paper advertisement on the day it ap- 
pears and with a copy of eaeh booklet 
or letter on the day it is mailed. 

This is a good policy from the pro- 
tective as well as the aggressive view- 
point. If some customer inside the 
bank or some friend outside of it, refers 
to an advertisement, a booklet, a new 
department or a special service feature, 
we certainly don’t want our employes 
te know less about it than the questioner. 
It’s all very well to say that keeping 
abreast of such things is the duty of 
the employe. - Giving him instant notice 
of them is equally a duty of the bank’s 
management. 

The personal effort for new business 
by the bank’s officers and other solic- 
itors is another thing which the employe 
should know something about and in 
which he can often take a helpful in- 
terest. 

In the Atlanta National Bank (now 


INSIDE THE TELLER’S WINDOW 


| N a good many ways the man who personalizes this Bank’s service to 


you as a customer is the teller. 


You hold him responsible for swift dis 
like accuracy, steady reliability and co 


atch of your business, machine- 
ial human service. 


You can greatly increase his usefulness to you by understanding his 
functions and co-operating with him in their exercise. 


THE TELLER receives deposits or cashes checks. 


He does this 


many times in a day and every time he does it he must be efficient in 
conserving your time and protecting your interests. 

IN MAKING DEPOSITS always try to have your passbook with you 
or, failing that, make out a duplicate deposit slip. Fill in the deposit 


slip completely and accurately. 


IN DEPOSITING BILLS _ them all the same way and keep similar 


denominations together. 


COINS should be wrapped in standard packages if there are many of 


them, otherwise enclose in envelope. 


IN DEPOSITING CHECKS for credit, be sure that they are endorsed 


exactly as drawn. 


If your regular endorsement is different from the 


wording of the check, write it under a first endorsement that follows the 


check exactly. 


IN CASHING CHECKS, be sure about endorsements as outlined 


above. 


Save your time by instructing the teller at once as to what sized 
bills or how much change you want. 


Don’t draw checks for currency to 


the order of “Cash,” “Currency,” “Bearer” or the Bank. Draw them 


to “Myself” and endorse them. 


REMEMBER that the Bank makes investments only of its average 


deposits less cash reserve. 


Funds in transit cannot be invested, nor can 


an account subject to fluctuations below a well defined minimum pay for 


the expense of handling it. 
so 


E ACCOUNTS will always be more profitable than others, and 


in the sense of friendship earned and kept every customer we have is 


an asset. 


BUT we find that customers who take the facts into consideration are 
usually ready to co-operate with us in this important matter of reason- 


able and regular average balance. 


consolidated with the Lowry) employes 
were given special blanks for sending 
“leads” to the New Business Depart- 
ment and special credits when these 
tips resulted in new business. 

The branch managers of the Ameri- 
ean State Bank of Detroit, are kept in 
close contact with its new business ef- 
fort by vice president G. W. J. Linton 
and co-operation with their work along 
these lines is a prime function of the 
bank’s new business manager, Stanley 
M. Davis—himself a former 
manager. 

I recommend a central credit file 
where every officer, director and em- 
ploye has a card in alphabetical order 
and where each new customer intro- 
duced and each result-producing tip 
turned in, is recorded to the credit of 
the employe responsible for it. Every 
quarter—or at longest, every year—the 
Chief Executive might go over these 
ecards and take appropriate action in 
verbal comment, personal letter or sal- 
ary adjustment. He could do it in a 
few minutes and the time thus spent 
would pay big dividends. 

In institutions of a dozen or so em- 
ployes, executives find it pays to have 
a general meeting, lasting not longer than 
an hour, once a month or oftener. In 
larger banks, the employe house organ 
is recognized as a valuable medium for 
disseminating “whole-bank”  informa- 
tion, for showing how each particular 
job hooks up with all the others, for 
interchange of family news between de- 
departments, for showing the way to 
new business activity and for proving 
that advancement always follows faith- 
fulness, self-education and new-business 
effort. 

Notable among these employe mag- 
azines are The Guaranty News pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Co., and 
Number Eight, published by the Na- 
tional City Bank, of New York; The 
Hibernia Rabbit, published by the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans; The Commerce Pulse, pub- 
lished by the Commerce Banks of Kan- 
sas City; and T. N. T., published by 
the Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago. 

r. Staker, editor of The Com- 
merce Pulse, once asked me to write 
him a article for the publication and I 
came back (by letter) with the ques- 
tion, “What about? ” He countered by 
saying, “About anything that comes 
into your head—shoes or ships or seal- 
ing wax or eabbages or Kings’!” So 
I wrote: 

CABBAGES AND KINGS, 
What They Have to do with 
Success in Banking 

Just on the chance that some reader 
has missed the joy of “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” let me complete the quotation 
out of which I took the title: 

The time has come, the Walrus said, 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Part of a typical interest sheet used by the First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
sheet. After the last deposit date of the six months’ period the comptometer operator figures the interest on the basis of 1'4 
months’ period, 14 per cent for the five months’ period, and so on. 


1925, 





INTEREST PERIOD 


SHEET No. - 


Space for recording interest on 30 accounts is provided on the 


per cent for the six 


COMPUTING ‘SAVINGS INTEREST 
ON A SIMPLE BASIS 


A method used in a Chicago bank by which 
160,000 interest credits are posted and 


195 ledgers balanced in three evenings 


By ARLAN W. CONVERSE 


Vice President and Cashier, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


P to three years ago there was a wide 
variation in the by-laws of the vari- 
ous Chicago banks regarding the number 
of days allowed each month on which de- 
posits could be made to receive interest 
from the first of that month. Some 
banks allowed interest on all deposits 
made on or before the fifth business day 
of the month and some on or before the 
fifteenth business day of the month. 
This naturally resulted in more or less 
confusion to the depositors. 

In November, 1921, our Savings As- 
sociation of Loop Banks took the matter 
up with the result that on November 
28, 1921, the Clearing House adopted 


a uniform rule as follows: 
RESOLVED, That savings deposits made within 
the first fifteen calendar days of January and 
July, and the first ten calendar days of all other 
months, shall bear interest from the first dav 
of the calendar month within which such de- 
posits are made. Deposits made after the 
fifteenth day of January and July, and after 
the tenth day of every other calendar month, 
shall bear interest from the first day of the 
calendar month following the calendar month 
= which such deposits are respectively 
made 


This rule has eliminated the confusion 


to the depositor, and has been a very 
satisfactory arrangement to all the 


banks. 


The rule of deducting all withdrawals — 


from the first deposit seems rather 
drastic and in some cases this is true, 
especially toward the end of the interest 
period. It is obvious, however, that 
some such rule as this is necessary to 
keep down the activity on savings ae- 
counts. After about four months it 

mes profitable for a depositor to 
make a loan on the pass book until the 
interest is due, and in case of complaint, 


most Chicago banks suggest making 
their customer a loan, holding the pass 
book, together with an assignment of 
the amount as collateral, until the end 
of the interest period. 

There are so many different rules and 
methods of figuring interest used by 





ARLAN W. CONVERSE 


savings banks throughout the country 
that it is next to impossible to make any 
fixed rule that will insure satisfaction 
in every case to the customer and still 
be within reason from the bank’s stand- 
point. 

Our method of figuring interest is 
to use a sheet which is ruled off in 
horizontal columns earrying 30 ace- 
counts, one column for each of the six 


months, a eolumn for the number of 
the account, one for the gross interest, 
one for proof of interest and one for 
interest deductions. About the 20th of © 
May and November the account num- 
bers are listed by machine men on the 
interest sheets. In this connection, we 
use Ellis Adding Machines, our sheets 
being ruled so that a double spacing 
brings the number on the right line. 
After the sheets are numbered, they are 
turned over to the timers, who enter the 
total credits for each month in the 
proper column. After the sheets have 
been timed, they are given to compto- 
neter operators who figure the interest 
and place the amount in pencil in the 
gross interest column. After the last 
deposit date, namely June and Decew- 
ber 10th, the timing is checked and the 
sheets turned over to a second eompte- 
meter operator who proves the interest 
figures. The comptometer operator fig- 
ures the interest on the percentage 
basis of 14% per cent for the six months 
period, 144 per cent for the five months 
period, and so on. About five days 
before the interest date, the amounts in 
pencil in the gross interest column are 
listed by adding machines in the proof 
of interest column, and totaled accord- 
ing to the various units. A proof on 
this work is obtained by making a 
separate machine list. 

On withdrawals made after the in- 
terest proof is run off, interest dedue- 
tions are listed in the interest 
deduction column and_ the net 
interest extended. The last three nights 
of the interest period are used to post 
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the interest on the ledgers from the 
interest sheets, run in the ledgers and 
balance with the control figures. 

In doing this posting, we find it is a 
good plan to divide our men into teams 
composed of posters and machine men 
with a captain who directs the work of 
his team. Each night a certain number 


NO LEAD 









of ledgers are assigned to each team, 
and when the team has posted and bal- 
anced its assignment, it is through and 
may leave. We find this system creates 
a spirit of friendly rivalry between the 
teams in a desire to finish first, and 
develops co-operation between the mem- 
bers. Each team is definitely respon- 
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sible for its own work and a remark- 
able degree of accuracy has resulted 
from this plan. 

This method works very satisfactorily. 
During our last interest period in 
December, we posted approximately 
160,000 interest credits and balanced 
the 195 ledgers in the three evenings. 


SMALL TO BE 


FOLLOWED UP—BUT HOW? 


With officers, employes and stockholders furnishing 
“tips”, this bank’s new business department “stands 


by” ready to act in 


By R. E. WRIGHT 


soliciting the prospects 


Manager, Commercial Service Dept., Fizst Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


HE banker of today knows that no 

matter how big and impressive, no 
matter how attractive his bank may be, 
that alone is not enough to bring cus- 
tomers swarming in as he wants them 
to swarm and meet the competition 
which is so keen today. He must go 
out in the highways and byways, telling 
his prospective customers about his 
bank and inviting them to come in and 
become one of his banking family. He 
must humanize his institution and es- 
tablish a personal contact with his 
clientele. 

How, when and where can bankers 
unearth new business? 

Our new business department, the 
business extension division, we eall it, 
as it is a part of our commercial service 
department, considers no lead too slight 
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Ad@ress_—_720 Maryland avenue 
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Business or Pleasure__ Pleas 





. National Bank Biness Extensio, 


to be followed up. It does not under- 
take promiscuous solicitation, but ob- 
tains definite leads which it then pro- 
ceeds to develop. 

Theoretically, we attempt to make 
every one of our four hundred em- 
ployes, every one of our 28 officers, 
every one of our 38 directors and every 
one of our eight hundred stockholders 
an active employe of the business ex- 
tension division. We have received the 
most active co-operation from the em- 
ployes, especially when we compensate 
them. The officers and directors are 
naturally a constant source of influence 
in bringing business into the bank 
which cannot always be traced directly. 
But in the case of the stockholders, that 
is, in a large bank, it is a problem to 
know just what to do to stir them into 
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New business ‘“‘tip’’ slips are distributed among employes, officers, stockholders and directors of 


the First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, as a spur to action in furnishing leads. 
travel slip is also used to cover prospects for the owl 
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k’s foreign department travel bureau. 





action. In smaller banks it is much 
easier to gain the co-operation of the 
stockholders, as they are more easily 
reached. Some of the smaller banks 
have pienies to which the stockholders 
are invited. The results have been in- 
creased co-operation of the stockholders 
in bringing in new business. They get 
the “human interest” contact with the 
corporation from which they are draw- 
ing dividends, and with the awakening 
of this human interest*comes a desire 
to invest something of their personality 
as well as their money in building up 
the corporation of which they are a 
part. 


We have “new business tip slips” 
which we distribute among employes, 
stockholders, officers and directors with 
an earnest prayer that they realize that 
this is a bugle call to action. We also 
have a special one called a “Foreign 
Tip” which covers prospects for our 
foreign department travel bureau. 

Another field for new leads which we 
cultivate most carefully is the news- 
papers. The daily newspaper is a 
great asset to any institution which de- 
sires to capitalize the many opportu- 
nities for new business that exist in the 
rapidly shifting make-up of the modern 
city. The arrival of prominent new- 
comers, via stork as well as via other 
methods of transportation, the opening 
up of new businesses or the establish- 
ment of a branch of a foreign corpora- 
tion, the contemplated travels of those 
who are in financial position to travel, 
all these are chronicled first in the daily 
newspaper. It is our business to know 
what people are doing and where they 
are going and no other agency can per- 
form this service better than the news- 
papers. Typical of the many interest- 
ing eases of this sort was a recent news 
item which was clipped telling of the 
promotion of a Minneapolis man 
employed in an executive position by one 
of the railroads, and adding that this 
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promotion meant his moving to Mil- 
waukee. The next mail carried a letter 
from us inviting him to become a cus- 
tomer of our bank upon his arrival in 
Milwaukee. He accepted our invitation 
and when he came in to open his account 
brought the letter which we had written, 
commenting on the foresight which had 
prompted a bank to solicit a prospect 
before his arrival in town. The news- 
papers also tell us of changes in the 
faculties of the local universities, colleges 
and publie schools. Last summer there 
were a number of changes in the Mar- 
quette University faculty. As the news 
items mentioned the present connection 
and location of the'new faculty members 
and the probable time of their arrival in 
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town, we were able to send each of them 
a letter of invitation and in any number 
of cases our efforts were rewarded. 


From the school board we received 
each year a list of new teachers. Fifty 
per cent of the teachers whom we solie- 
ited this Fall became customers of our 
bank. 


One of our outside solicitors, con- 
nected with the business extension di 
vision, called on all of our mover cus- 
tomers in the city and asked them if 
they would co-operate with us by send- 
ing in the names of people who had 
recently moved to the city. After re- 
ceiving our representative’s report of 
his ealls, if favorable, a letter was sent 
thanking them and also stating that we 
would reciprocate as much as we could 
by recommending their services to our. 
customers. The movers were supplied 
with tip slips and also self addressed 
stamped envelopes. We have come to 
the conclusion that in order to secure 
a 100 per cent report of persons moved 
by these companies it is necessary to 
secure the active co-operation of the 
clerical force as well as that of the 
Management of the company, so we 
have been contemplating the offering of 
financial compensation to the employe 
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A prospect sheet is made out for each new prospective customer, giving all the important data. 


After the prospect is O.K.’d, an outside representative solicits the account personally. 


A report 


on the solicitation is recorded on the reverse side of the prospect sheet, as shown at the right. 


of the moving company who sends in 
the tip. <A like method is employed in 
the hotels which we have requested to 
let us know of new permanent arrivals 
and promising a reciprocal arrangement 
whereby we would notify them of per- 
sons who might be considered as pros- 
pective guests for their hotel. 


One of the best sources of informa- 
tion leading to new business we find is 
through the daily list of new ineorpora- 
tions. No time is lost after receiving 
this sheet in the office. We step on the 
gas and get in touch with one or all of 
the corporators. 


The system of following up these 
leads is definite and is operated with 
precision. One of the voung women in 
our business extension division works 
with an outside man in following them 
up. Her chief assistant in this work 
is our eard file. A prospect sheet is 
made out for each new prospect. All 
tips are first looked up in our central 
file (which contains a ecard for every 
customer in our three affiliated institu- 
tions) to ascertain that the prospect is 
not a present customer. In the case of 
new incorporations, the names of the 
incorporators are also checked in the 
file. If all or any one of them are cus- 
tomers so much the better, because we 
feel that here we have a connecting link. 
Next the prospect is checked in our 
cross file in the credit department. If 
we find that our prospect banks else- 
where, he is no longer corisidered a pros- 
pect and is striken from the list. The 
prospect sheet is then sent to the divi- 
sion officer for O. K. The various in- 
dustries are divided into groups A. B. 
C. D. and E., with an officer and as- 
sistant officer in charge of each group. 
Every prospect is O. K’d by an officer 
before any soliciting is done. After the 


prospect has been O. K’d it is given to 
one of our outside representatives who 
then proceeds to solicit the account’ per- 
sonally. After his first solicitation he 
makes a report on the back of the pros- 
pect sheet. If the report is promising 
and is considered worth following up, 
a ecard is made for the prospect and all 
obtainable information indicated thereon. 
The solicitor’s report is shown on the 
reverse side of the ecard. If the report 
is not favorable or the account has been 
opened at another bank, no ecard is 
made for the file, but a small 3x5 ecard 
is made and filed in the dead file. The 
prospect sheet is marked with a red 
“K” meaning killed and filed alpha- 
betically in the regular file. The active 
prospect sheets which are worked with 
almost daily are kept in division 
folders marked A. B: C. and D. When 
follow up work is done these are the 
folders which are referred to. The card 
in the file is tabbed so that we know 
just when to take the prospect sheet 
from the file and give it to our repre- 
sentative. When a report is again 
made, it is entered on the ecard and the 
card is tabbed to come up at a certain 
time. The young woman in charge con- 
sults the file the first thing each morn- 
ing to see if any prospects are due for 
another visit from our solicitor or 
should be followed up by a letter. The 
prospect sheets with the reports of 
solicitations are sent down to the officer 
who O. K’d them so that he will be 
kept informed as to just what has been 
done. The services of our bank are 
numbered, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. When 
a number is marked with a blue ring, 
that denotes a voluntary service of the 
bank which the prospect is using before 
solicitation. A red ring denotes serv- 


(Continued on page 83) 











WHEN BUYING BONDS FOR THE 
BANK’S INVESTMENT 


Approximately 75 per cent of the account should be 
in securities maturing in less than five years and 
the remaining 25 per cent in long time investments 


ITH more and more banks be- 

coming “bond buying banks” the 
problem of the amount that should be 
invested by a bank in bonds and the 
class of bonds in which the deposits 
should be invested is of inereasing im- 
portance. Under average circumstances 
the following program has been found 
to be a workable arrangement for the 
investment of a bank’s funds: 

20 per cent in cash and exchange in 
correspondent banks; 

40 per cent in local loans; 

20 per cent in commercial paper: 

20 per cent in bonds; 

It would be impossible, of course, to 
provide any one formula which would 
answer the needs of all banks every- 
where. Circumstances such as the loca- 
tion of the bank, nature of the commu- 
nity and its money needs must all be taken 
into consideration in arriving at what 
may be considered a fair basis of opera- 
tion. The proportion of the bank’s 
funds which are to be placed in the 


different types of securities varies 
also in accordance with the char- 
acter of the deposits of the bank. 


Some banks are unable to loan, profit- 
ably and safely, 40 per cent of their 
deposits at home. These banks can well 
afford to have a larger bond account. 
On the other hand other banks have a 
broad demand for funds from their own 
clients and these banks should probably 
earry a smaller bond account. Banks 
whose deposits are largely time deposits 
can afford to carry more than 20 per 
cent of their deposits in bonds. 

In regard to the class of bonds which 
should be purchased by a bank a great 
deal of care should be given to the 
matter of maturities. Approximately 
75 per cent of the bank’s bond account 
should be securities maturing in less 
than five years and the remaining 25 


per cent in long time securities. In this 
way the bank would guard itself 


against any extreme changes in the 
market because, of course, the short 
time bonds would depreciate in value 
considerably less than the long time 
bonds. Savings banks, in addition to 
having a considerably larger portion of 
their deposits than the figure indicated 
above invested in bonds, should have a 
larger proportion of their bond account 
in longer time securities. 

An important point to consider in the 
purchase of any securities is the char- 
acter of the house sponsoring the issue. 
It is usually impossible for the banker 
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By LESTER BIGELOW 


to go back of the statements in the 
circular or other published data regard- 
ing the company, and as a result he 


must know that these statements are 
correct. 
A much misunderstood phase of 


investment is the marketability of 
securities. Many people have the mis- 
taken idea that listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange or any other of the 
stock exchanges throughout the country, 
makes the bond so listed readily market- 
able. As a matter of fact many bonds 
are listed on the Stock Exchange simply 
for the purpose of being approved by 
the Blue Sky Commissions in a number 
of states. What is more only a very 
small portion of the securities sold each 
day are sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The great bulk of securities 
are dealt in over the counters of the big 
investment houses throughout the 
country. The size of the issue, number 
of people interested in that issue and 
the strength of the investment house 
which sponsors the issue are the main 
things which make securities marketable, 
and not listing on some stock exchange. 

In this article some of the important 
features of civil loans, public utility 
securities, railroad and industrial bonds 
are analyzed from the standpoint of 
their purchase by a bank for its invest- 
ment account. 

First, let us go into the question of 
civil loans. Civil loans are divided into 
two parts. The loans of governments, 
states and territories comprise one part 
and the loans of counties, cities, villages, 
school districts and other political sub- 
divisions the other. In the first class, 
that is, government and state bonds, we 
must consider the elements of good 
faith, ability to pay and validity in the 
order named. Good faith is the most 
important because it is impossible to 
bring collections from an _ unwilling 
foreign government collection could only 
be made by the use of foree. Good 
faith is based on the characteristics of 
the people, their thrift, their honesty, 
their edueation, the stability of the 
government and their past debt record. 
Nearly every government in the civilized 
world today is able to pay its indebted- 
ness, at least its external indebtedness, 
if it will. 

In the case of municipal bonds, we 
must consider first the ability to pay, 
beeause in case of default there is 
recourse at law to compel payment. 
For this reason we must be sure that 


Bond Officer, Minneapolis Trust Co., Minneapolis 


bonds are validly issued, and the opinion 
of a reputable bond attorney to this 
effect must be obtained. 

In all civil loans, we must consider 
the assessed value of the property whieh 
will be taxed to raise the funds necessary 
to pay the loan with relation to the 
amount of indebtedness against it. In- 
asmuch as the various states in the 
Union assess at different proportions of 
the true valuation, this factor must be 
taken into account. For instance, North 
Dakota assesses at approximately 80 
per cent of the true value of the prop- 
erty, whereas, Minnesota assesses at 
approximately 40 per cent. 

We must also take into account the 
amount of overlapping indebtedness, 
that is to say in the case of a bond of 
a city or village, the indebtedness of the 
school district or other special districts 
which have coextension boundaries with 
the city. For instance, the city of 
Minneapolis comprises most of Henne- 
pin County and consequently the same 
property and the same people must bear 
the burden of the debt of both the city 
and the county. Yet, the descriptive 
circular of a city of Minneapolis bond 
will not show the county debt and vice 
versa. Therefore, we must know the 
financial status of both political corpora- 
tions. 

Other things that are important are 
the indebtedness per capita and the tax 
rate per thousand, as both of these 
figures give a good idea as to the burden 
that must be borne by the people in 
the community. As in goverment and 
state bonds the character of the people, 


their thrift and the past record are 
important. 
The next type of security to be 


analyzed is the bonds of public utility 
corporations, which are engaged in the 
business of supplying electric light, 
power, water, gas, and telephone service. 
Street railroad and interurban lines are 
also publie utilities but must be con- 
sidered from a somewhat different angle. 

The securities of the public utilitie 
have come into increasing favor in the 
last few years and justly so. These 
companies are free of many of the 
hazards that are attendant on most other 
industrial enterprises. They have little 
or no competition. They have no it 
ventory losses to adjust as their product 
is made and sold practically at the same 
time. They have no bad debts because 
as we know people will pay their electrie 

(Continued on page 80) 
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WHERE LUCK FIGURES IN THE 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The Cleveland Trust Company has developed a 
new and equitable system for determining by lot 
the portions of stock or bond issues to be retired 


By'I. I. SPERLING 


Publicity Manager, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 


RDINARILY a bank is the last 

place were the element of luck is 
viewed with any sort of tolerance, but 
there is one occasion in a large bank 
when it is considered absolutely neces- 
sary. That is in the trust corporation 
department where portions of stock or 
bond issues must be retired by lot at 
certain intervals, and in such manner 
as to be perfectly fair to all the stock- 
holders or bondholders. Most investors 
are reluctant to give up a desirable, in- 
terest paying stock or bond, and the one 
fair way to choose the necessary shares 
or bond is to draw them by lot. The 
problem of the trust corporation de- 
partment is, therefore, to make the 
drawing one entirely dependent on 
chance. 

Henry Pirtle, assistant trust officer of 
the trust corporation department of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, has devised an 
entirely new method for such choice by 
lot, and vice president Leonard P. 
Ayres, the bank’s statistician, has de- 
termined scientifically that this new sys- 
tem is based entirely on the elements of 
ehance, thus making it the fairest sys- 
tem yet devised for the benefit of 
holders whose bonds or shares are to be 
retired. 

The specific instance was the recent 
retiring of $1,000,000 par value pre- 
ferred stock of The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., or 10,000 shares of an authorized 
issue of $15,000,000 or 150,000 shares. 
The stockholders have been notified by 
registered mail of the shares to be re- 
deemed on March Ist, 1925. 


Various methods have been used 
throughout the country by trust com- 
panies for this particular work. The 
most widely used is the laborious 
method of designing large numbers of 
small cardboard, metal or celluloid dises 
with numbers to represent each bond 
or share held by the bondholders or 
stockholders. In eases of large issues 
hundreds 
must be prepared, checked over and 
over again for accuracy and then placed 
in some receptacle, subjected to agita- 
tion and drawn tediously one at a time. 
This is somewhat after the fashion of 
the army draft method. 


The Cleveland Trust Conpany’s new 
method, according to Colonel Ayres, is 
the rediscovery of a principle of pure 
chanee originally devised by Sir Francis 
Galton, the noted English statistician. 


of thousands of these dises 


It is a highly involved principle and 
when asked for a simple statement of 
it Colonel Ayres said, “Each number 
is the resultant of a number of chances 
all of which are equal, and all of which 
are equally probable.” 

In application the bank’s method was 
this: A set of small steel balls resembl- 
ing ball bearings, each ball engraved 
with a numeral from 0 to 9 were placed 
in a spherical bowl, the bottom of which 
followed the contour of a globe. The 
drawing may be im blocks of one or any 
multiple thereof. Each shareholder was 
given a number. The number of balls to 


for the retirement of one block. If 
balls 0, 0, 2, 3 were drawn shareholder 
number 23 had one block retired. If 
balls 0, 0, 0, 1 were drawn shareholder 
number 1 was ealled for one block. It 
was possible for the same shareholder’s 
number to be drawn more than once 
which meant another block of his stock 
would be retired. Since all balls are 
returned to the bowl after each drawing, 
the elements of pure chance continue 
to be always operative. It is of the 


highest importance that all the balls 
used be precisely the same weight, sym- 
metry 


and surface least some come to 





Scene in the trust corporation department of the Cleveland Trust Company as officers draw lots 
to determine which shareholders will be compelled to relinquish their holdings, when an issue is 


retired. 
From left to wont in the picture are: 


be drawn to determine the shareholder's 
number chosen is governed by the num- 
ber of digits represented by the total 
of stockholders. In this case the total 
had four digits so four of the balls were 
then drawn, each one being replaced 
before the next was drawn. If balls 


4, 3, 6, 8 were drawn in that order, 
number 


shareholder 4368 was chosen 


Ten small steel balls do the work with unfailing impartiality and relative simplicity. 
Henry Pirtle, assistant trust officer, who devised the system; 
Mahn, vice-president, and F. J. 


Haffner, assistant vice-president. 


hand too readily and thus destroy some 
of the probability and chance. 

Four men completed the drawing in 
less than 11 hours. One did the draw- 
ing, one checked the stockholders’ list, 
one made a record of the numbers 
drawn and the fourth kept a running 
total of the blocks of shares chosen for 
retirement. A most interesting side- 
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24 


light of the plan, which is to be used 
henceforth by the bank, is the method 
by which Colonel Ayres checked the 
plan and determined that it was truly 
efficient for preserving the element of 
chance to all the stockholders where 
partial retirement by lot is necessary. 
“The test,” said Colonel Ayres, “was 
one designed to make sure that there 
was no concentration of drawings that 
would be unfair to any portion of the 
long list of stockholders. First a tabu- 
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lation was made to find out how many 
of the numbers drawn ended in the 
digit 0, how many in 1, how many in 
2, and so on through to 9. The results 
showed that the final numbers were all 
represented with almost exactly equal 
frequency. 

“The next test consisted of tabulating 
by hundreds to find out if about as 
many of the numbers drawn were be- 
tween 100 and 200 as there were be- 
tween 200 and 300, and so on for each 


hundred in the long list. This test, like 
the first one, showed that the chanee 
drawings were scattered impartially 
throughout the list without any con- 
centration at any particular point. This 
would not have happened if the method 
had been influenced by any constant 
factor of error or favoritism, or if it 
had been the product of any influence 
other than pure chance, such as taking 
arbitrarily every third number or fifth 
number.” 


INSTALLMENTS AS A FACTOR IN 


HANDLING HOME LOANS 


The installment plan not only assists the 
borrower to meet his obligation but prevents 
the bank’s credit from becoming “frozen” 


By P. A. DINSMORE 


Vice President, The American Bank, Oakland, California 


N handling loans on houses it must 

be remembered that the applicant for 
a loan in most eases is probably borrow- 
ing for the first time, and being without 
experience in obtaining credit, is natur- 
ally timid. Every effort should be made 
by the loaning officer to explain the 
necessary steps in obtaining a loan. 

In the American Bank of Oakland, 
California, a written application is re- 
quired, for which two forms are pro- 
vided, one for the usual real estate loan, 
and one for building loans. It is pre- 
ferred to have the applicant fill out 
these forms himself, but in some eases it 
is necessary for an officer to fill out the 
blanks. In every case, however, the 
customer is required to sign the applica- 
tion, so that the bank will have a signed 
record of the conditions under which 
the application was made. In the applica- 
tion is stated the amount of loan desired, 
the rate of interest, the term for which 
the loan is desired, how repayment is to 
be made, a description of the property, 
(this is generally not a technical descrip- 
tion, but the street number, which side 
of the street it is on, the distance from 
the corner, and the size of the prop- 
erty )—what the present encumbrance, if 
any, is, and by whom held, what the 
money from the loan, if granted, is to be 
used for, references, and questions which 
will give the bank information on the 
standing and responsibility of the bor- 
rower. 

A deed of trust instead of a mortgage 
is used as security. The expense of a 
foreclosure under a mortgage, the fact 
that it is necessary to go into court and 
bring suit, and the year of redemption 
in ease of foreclosure, make this form 
much less satisfactory than a deed of 
trust. 

In our building loan application is set 
forth the fact that the loan is made con- 
tingent on a building being erected to 


conform with the plans and specifica- 
tions filed with the bank, and also the 
way in which the funds are to be 
advanced as the building progresses. 
Care should be taken in ease of a build- 
ing loan to see that the borrower has 
on hand sufficient funds, over and above 
the amount he is granted on the loan, 
to complete the building. Our practice 
is to have these excess funds put on 
deposit with us in a special account, with 


Read These Helpful 


Departments 


THOROUGH study of 
THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY is not complete 
until you have read carefully 
the many helpful suggestions 
on special subjects which are 
grouped for your convenience 
in the regular departments 
included in each issue. 
“Around the Directors’ 
Table,” for example, is a 
department devoted from 
month to month to articles 
relating to some phase of 
banker-director activities, to 
methods for gaining closer 
co-operation between the di- 
rectors and the officers, to 
directors’ responsibilities, etc. 
But this is only one depart- 
ment. There are others—all 
of them regular features each 
month. Turn to the depart- 
ments on the following pages: 
Around the Directors’ Table .50 
Safeguarding Your Vaults .56 
Buildings and Improvements 62 
The Banker-Farmer ee 
Securities and Investments. .78 


In the Banking World 
Overseas Finance 


the understanding that they are to be 
used towards the first cost of the build- 
ing. If care is not taken along these 
lines, the bank is likely to find itself in 
the predicament of having the funds 
loaned used up, and the building still 
not completed, which of course means 
that unless they can foree the borrower 
to raise the money from some other 
source the bank has to advance addi- 
tional money to complete the building. 
In making a building loan we figure the 
building as if we were going to contraet 
to build it, and loan on our estimate of 
the cost of the building and our value 
of the lot. While we are allowed to loan 
up to 60 per cent we do not loan over 
50 per cent, preferring to have the 
extra 10 per cent as a margin for any 
unforeseen costs or expense that may 
arise. 

In loaning on improved property, in 
nearly all cases the greater part of the 
security is in the fire insurance policies 
covering the improvements. Investiga- 
tion should be made as to the standing 
of the insurance company whose policy 
or policies are offered on the property. 
A mortgage clause should be attached to 
every fire insurance policy on the 
property and the policy deposited with 
the bank. Oftentimes a borrower will 
only want to put up fire insurance equal 
to the amount of his loan, stating that 
while he has more fire insurance, he 
desires to keep this himself. However, 
if the fire insurance is carried in two or 
three different companies, and _ there 
should be a fire, it should be borne i 
mind that the loss would be pro-rated 
among the different companies; conse 
quently, it is absolutely necessary that 
all policies be deposited with the bank, 
with the proper mortgage clause 
attached. 

In the handling of collateral real estate 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Still Greater Help in 


cA nnouncing the merger of two 
great institutions that have grown 
by giving service that has aided 
banks to build business .« . . 


The Bankers Supply Company 


N 18 years, this company has grown to be the largest 

manufacturer of bank checks in the world. The yearly 
output of checks would reach seven times around the 
globe. 

This amazing growth was founded and built upon the 
idea that banking supplies, particularly checks, could be 
made active helps in building business for banks. 

To this end it was necessary that checks be made some- 
thing more than printed or lithographed slips of paper. 

Super-Safety paper was the result. With this safeguard 
against check-fraud was combined the protection of the 
world-wide William J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc. 

Then came the plan of national advertising—to edu- 

cate the public on problemsand principles which should 
help banks attract new depositors. Consistently, for 
years, millions of people read these messages—month in, 
month out. Local help in advertising for the banks was 
put on an increasingly effective basis. The whole be- 
came a definite, effective merchandising plan for banks. 
* Modern manufacturing methods — from raw materials 
to finished products—made it possible to render this 
complete service to banks at no premium in price. A 
great national organization was perfected for maintain- 
ing contact with and rendering constant service to the 
banks of America. 

The step announced today is but another logical move 
in this 18-year history of progress. It means greater and 
better service than ever—service that banks everywhere 
can utilize. 


HIS is news that concerns the progressive bankers 

of America chiefly because it announces greater 
cooperation than they have ever had before—in securing 
new depositors and holding present business. 


The Bankers Supply Company, originators and 
makers of Super-Safety Bank Checks, has been pur- 
chased by the Todd Protectograph Company. 


Doubled effort for banks 


Where these two institutions in the past have worked 
separately—they will now combine forces. 


The great national advertising campaigns of each 
will be continued — reaching millions of Americans 
who are banking “prospects.” But there will be a com- 
bining effort toward a common aim—and that aim the 
education of America on banking. 


Research work toward solving problems of bank 
merchandising will become doubly effective—through 
cooperation between the two staffs. 


Closer contact with banks will be made possible 
through the two great corps of trained representatives 
— 600 men in the field, and offices in 125 cities. Thus 


service never before equalled will become immediately 
effective. 


BANKERS SUPPLY 
THE TODD COMPANY, World’s Largest 


State Street at 60th 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Building Bu 


These are tangible tools for your use 
in building the business of your bank, 
today! 

cA complete plan 


Super-Safety Bank Checks give you 
something definite to merchandise, at 
no greater cost than any checks of com- 
parable quality. They are but part, 
however, of a completely worked-out 
plan for getting new depositors. 








First, they are advertised consis- 
tently—in the most powerful way— 
to the millions who are most logically 
banking prospects. They offer features 
of protection and appearance that do 
appeal to people, do help open new accounts for you. 


Back of that is a localized advertising service which 
no bank could possibly secure for less than $15,000 
yearly! A powerful business-builder! It is furnished 
free to banks using Super-Safety checks. Space is 
lacking, here, for details—which will be sent you upon 
request. Nothing like it has ever before been offered 
to the banking world. 


Under this new combination of forces, the Super- 
Safety check plan and service will be more vitally ef- 
fective for you than ever before. 


Invaluable data 


We ask an opportunity to place before you the de- 
tails of this plan. It is today in use by thousands of 
progressive banks. Now it becomes more attractive 


than ever. 


Here is valuable data that you can actually use. It 
is yours for the asking—and without obligation. 


Y} COMPANY, Division 


Manufacturers of Bank Checks and Check-Protection Equipment 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ROCHESTER DENVER 


GEORGE W. TODD 


Director, Lincoln Alliance Bank, Rochester, N. Y. { 
Director, Eastman Kodak Company 
Chairman, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


siness 





LIBANUS M. TODD 
Chairman, National Bank of Rochester 
Trustee, Mechanics Savings Bank 
Director, Rochester Gas and Electric Co. 


The Todd Protectograph Company 


HE history of this institution, founded 25 years ago, 
in many ways parallels that of the Bankers Supply 
Company—which it has now purchased. 

The idea upon which this company has become the 
leader in its field, was not dissimilar to that from which 
Super-Safety checks developed: protection for checks in 
transit. And that idea led indisputably toward wider use 
of checking accounts, and bank service in general as a 
result. 

In 1899 the company was founded, and the first Todd 
Protectograph was made. Nearly all banks use the Pro. 
tectograph and over 1,000,000 are in use throughout the 
world. 

Later, as a further step in the same direction, came 
Todd-Greenbac checks — of distinctive appearance and 
alteration-defying. Whenever the forgertoushes any part 
of their sensitized surface with acid, they instantly flash 
the word VOID. Thus protection was offered, not only 
against raising of amounts, but against alteration of 
payee’s name, date, number, etc., and against counter- 
feiting. 

And this program was furthered by national advertis- 
ing— directed toward education of the public on subjects 
connected with banking. 

Now, with still greater facilities for service, the Todd 
Company will go even farther—in building business 
for banks. 








In Detroit 


The entire wheat crops of both 
the United States and Canada 
—1,134,770,000 bushels in 1924 
—could be purchased at $2 per 
bushel, with the value of 
Detroit’s manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1924, with enough 
money left over to buy the 
United States Rye crop at $1 
per bushel. 


This enormous output of De- 
troit’s industries was greatly 
aided, by the large resources of 
this banking institution. 


HE PEOPLES STATE BAN 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Member Federal Reserve Bank 


RESOURCES OVER $140,000,000 





HOW OUR BANK MAKES FRIENDS 
WITH NEW DEPOSITORS 


A plan by which a Kansas City bank estab- 
lishes first contacts with the new account 
and fortifies its position in case of a close-out 


By ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 


Assistant Treasurer, Fidelity Savings and Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


7HEN a stenographer opens an ac- 
count in the Fidelity Savings and 
Trust Co. of Kansas City Missouri she 
js not left by herself at some lobby desk 
to fill out the signature card and pos- 
sibly become vexed because the bank 
wants to know her age and birthplace. 
As shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion new savings accounts are opened 
by an employe who has been selected 
for his personality, tact, and judg- 
ment, and who can spend three or five 
minutes or more if necessary, in giving 
personal attention to the new customer. 
And as a result of having someone on 
deck to explain personally the signifi- 
eance of questions which are asked the 
neweomer, the first contact of the bank 
with the new depositor whom it has 
probably cost two or three dollars to 
bring in, is given the attention it de- 
serves. 

This method of opening accounts does 
away with the signing of signature 
cards on the ledge outside the teller’s 
window which is usually so narrow that 
the depositor is compelled to write in 
a cramped position and thus furnish 
the bank with an imperfect signature 
which may be used for 25 or 30 years. 
The plan also saves much confusion 
and worry for the customer, as it pro- 
vides an opportunity to make clear all 
the rules and regulations of the bank 
as printed in the pass books. Many 
people are so ignorant of these rules 
that they think because they have lost 
their pass book that their savings are 
lost. 

A word of explanation at the time the 
account is opened to the effect that the 
bank won’t pay against that account 
unless the signature the customer writes 
three years from the date of opening 
agrees with the one he used at the start, 
often goes long way towards eliminat- 
ing a possible misunderstanding in con- 
nection with the signature at a later 
date. 

But, in trying to keep 
abreast with the times, and even while 
endeavoring to get all the available in- 
formation from. the new customer in a 
tactful way, the banker must not get 
away from the necessity of identifica- 
tion. In cities or towns where the for- 
eign population is large, the best plan 
is to take finger prints from those who 
cannot write. In our bank we insist on 
® trustee for those who cannot sign 
their names. And in using the ecard 


service | 


posting system, we do not get the signa- 
ture on the ledger card, which results 
in putting the identification on the sig- 
nature ecard itself. This should be 
sufficient if it is properly handled at 
the time of opening. 

As an, illustration of the importance 
oi giving attention to the new depos- 
itors at the time their are 
opened, we opened 6319 savings ‘ac- 
counts in 1924, and 52 per cent of 
these had an initial deposit of less than 
$25.00. At the time of opening, the 
small depositors should be sold on the 
idea of making weekly, semi-monthly, 
or monthly deposits. 

Equally important as the opening of 
an account in the operation of a savings 


accounts 


Above: New 
accounts are 
opened in this 
bank at a spe- 
cial counter 
equipped with 
every conveni- 
ence, under 
the guidance 
of the genial 
employe shown 
in the picture. 


department, is the method used when a 
savings account is closed. If physically 
possible, the closed account should be 
handled by an experienced man, at an 
open counter, and it should be so ar- 
ranged that time should be given to 
finding the causes for the withdrawal. 
At our bank the men at the withdrawal 
counter write the withdrawal checks and 
pay the amount after comparing the 
pass book and the ledger card. The 
money is paid by the paying teller at 
the next window. 


In paying a withdrawal or closing 
an account, the pass book is presented 
and the withdrawal teller writes the 
check. While this is being signed by 
the customer the teller makes the de- 
duction from the pass book and com- 
pares the book and the ledger card, 
putting a bag on the ledger card to 
denote the withdrawal and to prevent 
a second withdrawal before the ledger 
is posted the next day. “When the eard 
is posted the machine figures cover the 
flag. The withdrawal teller O. K.’s the 
amount and the customer presents the 
pass book and check to the paying 
teller for payment. If the customer 
wishes a draft or eashier’s check for 
the amount, the paying teller is pre- 


Below: Withdrawal 
tellers are trained to 
find out the real reason 
for the closing of any 
account. Careful han- 
dling results in reduc- 
ing the number of 
closed accounts. 


pared to issue them. The withdrawal 
tellers have a code which is used as a 
quick reference and which shows the 
destination of funds that are with- 
drawn from the bank. At the time the 
withdrawal is made a number is put 
in the lower left hand corner of the 
withdrawal check. The indication of 
the figures on the withdrawal checks is 
as follows: 

1. Business 

2. Leaving Town 

(Continued on page 66) 





SAVING WORK AND WORK SHEETS 
IN ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 


Simple methods recommended by A. B. A. 
clearing house committee follow “line of least 
resistance’ and are based upon law of averages 


NALYSIS of accounts doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean a lot of work and 
work sheets filled with big decimals or a 
lot of questionable theories. Analysis 
can be made a really simple proposition. 
This is one of the outstanding find- 
ings of the study given the subject dur- 
ing the past year by various banking 
agencies as a result of increased inter- 
est on the part of the banking profes- 
sion as a whole. It has been both the 
guiding assumption and the proven re- 
sult of a study undertaken by the 
Committee on Analysis of Accounts of 
the Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association which 
has now compiled its results in a book- 
let ealled “Does the Account Pay?” 
being distributed by Donald A. Mullen, 
secretary of the committee. 

Analysis of accounts should be put 
into operation in a bank along the lines 
of least resistance, the committee re- 
ports in its booklet. It is folly to spend 
one dollar out of every ten for the 
satisfaction of knowing the process by 
which the ten have been earned. 

Analysis based upon the law of 
averages is accurate for all practical 
purposes in eight out of ten eases. It 
is not necessary to analyze all accounts. 
As soon as the banker understands and 
appreciates the principles of analysis, 
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an account to determine whether or not it is profitable, a year! 


By F. R. DANIELS 


he will begin to be able to tell which 
accounts are losing money and ‘which 
need analysis simply from a survey of 
the ledger. Even such accounts need 
not be subjected to the process continu- 
ously unless it is thought desirable to 
do so. After an account has been an- 
alyzed say for six months, all that need 
be done thereafter is to keep a statis- 
tical record of the average daily bal- 
ance and total monthly amount de- 
posited for collection, and the number 
of cheeks drawn. The analysis can be 
continued upon these, basing the caleu- 
lations on the previous month’s condi- 
tions. If analysis shows that a given 
proportion of out-of-town items to a 
certain average balance results in a loss, 
it follows that the process of analysis 
is not necessary to prove the same loss 
occurs continuously under like condi- 
tions. 

While the analysis method prescribed 
by the committee does not concern the 
detail of the process by which many 
banks go to great lengths to discover 
the cost of paying a check, collecting a 
coupon, or even writing a letter in 
answer to a credit inquiry, it takes 
advantage of the results of a part of 
this analysis by other banks to the ex- 
tent that it makes it possible to de- 
termine within reasonable limitations 





record of 


form, de by a committee of the A. B. A. 


Clearing House Division, the essential items entering into a cost accounting are shown in the 
vertical columns for each month. The card may be printed on both sid: 
two years’ records. 
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the overhead cost of handling cheeks, 
The outside limit, the committee reports, 
may be fixed at three cents per item. 
It is urged that many banks have eut 
this expense down to two cents per 
item or even less, but the spread be- 
tween the figures given by one bank as 
compared with another usually is the 
result of difference of opinion as to 
what items should be included in over- 
head costs covering check collection. 
That is to say what share, if any of 
officers’ salaries, floor space, ete., must 
be taken into account in the calculation. 
Estimating overhead applies equally to 
other phases of analysis to the point of 
making the process unreliable, except 
in so far as it applies to the handling of 
checks. As mentioned, this cost may 
be set down as three cents per item 
with the assurance that that figure will 
cover all costs. 

Collection items are, roughly speak- 
ing, about four times as expensive to 
handle as checks, the committee finds, 
and require an overhead charge in an- 
alysis of from ten to fifteen cents per 
item. 

A picture of the account as analyzed, 
if it can be kept in the mind of the 
banker, suggests the very nature of the 
forms to be used in the analysis. These 
can be more readily explained if the 
final forms are described first. These 
are of two kinds: one is the analysis 
ecard or permanent record of the ae- 
count, and the other is the summary of 


analysis. Only the forms and processes 
essential are here described. Peculiar 
adjustments and variations can be 


worked out easily in any ease after a 
few months’ experience with the an- 
alysis. In presenting these forms, the 
committee expressed its belief that they 
are sufficiently complete to enable any 
bank to disclose and correct losses and 
generally unsatisfactory conditions. No 
additional analysis is needed in most 
cases, it was found. 

The analysis, like credit records, is 
useful from a comparative point of 
view. In this light, the form shown in 
Figure I, the yearly record ecard, whieh 
is usually printed on both sides to take 
eare of two years figures, is basic, its 
column headings showing the principal 
or essential items entering into cost 
accounting. Many banks use it 
for statistical purposes, describing the 
kind of business, the date the account 
is opened and similar data opposite 
the name. Additional columns may be 
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Figs. 11, III and IV, from left to right. 
country bank in Pennsylvania, an 





AVERAGE BALANCES. 
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Fig. II is an analysis summary slip designed to give the results of one month’s transactions, as used in a 
may be submitted to a customer as evidence of the status of his account; Fig. III shows how average balances 


are obtained by taking the figures from the ledger cards daily or at the end of the month; Fig. IV is used to detect the “‘float”’ or the average amount 


added, showing lines of credit, average 
loans or departmental records (safe de- 
posit box rental, ete.) 

Analysis results are generally ealcu- 
lated upon a monthly basis. Most 
banks, however, are satisfied if the ae- 
count shows a net profit over the course 
of a year, the good months exceeding 
those in which losses are suffered. 
Whether or not this policy is followed, 
the committee reports, it is not always 
expedient to show the customer his an- 
alysis card giving figures over any 
length of time. To meet this situation, 
the analysis summary slip, shown in 
Figure II, is used to give the results of 


one month’s transactions. The form 
shown is used by a country bank 
in Pennsylvania, and various items 
shown will be self-explanatory. Such 


summary forms ean be submitted to a 
depositor during an interview, or they 
may be sent to him with a letter of ex- 
planation. Sometimes depositors have 
an arrangement with their banks by 
which a monthly loss as shown by an- 
alysis is charged to their accounts. 


The summary form is then used by way - 


of a statement, and gives the customer 
clear idea of the situation. 


_ The average balance of an account 
is arrived at by taking the figures from 
the ledger daily or at the end of the 
month. If the account under analysis 
receives interest, then such average bal- 
anee may be calculated from the interest 
slip. Figure III illustrates the form 
which is used to secure the average bal- 
ance. For interest purposes, in towns 


outstanding in process of collection. 


where there is no clearing house, the 
balance for any given day is the morn- 
ing ledger balance less checks paid that 
day, or the evening balance may be used 
less deposits. Checks on the bank itself 
and cash being immediately available, 
may be added if very large in amount. 
For both interest and analysis purposes, 
however, the method is to use the bal- 
ance shown at the close of the day. 


Deductions for’ float or outstanding 
items may then be made at the end of 
the month. This figure is determined 
as explained in the following para- 
graphs. It-should be noted that with- 
out analysis it is practically impossible 
to avoid paying checks against, or in- 
terest on, uncollected funds. 

The caleulations necessary to arrive 

(Continued on page 86) 


ANALYSIS OF ACCOUNT 


august 26 


Total of Balan: 
(Divide tn = wouth) 


AVERAGE DAILY BALANCE , $——- 


One-day Items 
2X Two-day lem . . . 
4 X Four-day heme 


. $F 4S. 
$F ~ 2 


s$neoco~ 


Float One-day Baas 
(Divide by days in month) }o)s 24292 
AVERAGE DAILY FLOAT . . . 
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Fig. V. This convenient form for analyzing accounts 
It is recommended for use after t 


understood. 


in the analysis. 
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MAKING CREDIT INQUIRIES 


How to write letters that will produce 
the most complete and accurate data 
available as a basis for extending credit 


HEN a bank makes a credit in- 

quiry by letter it is usually for 
the purpose either of determining the 
standing of names offered in the open 
market by commercial paper dealers, of 
securing information for a customer 
who may extend eredit or make an invest- 
nent, of determining the advisability 
of soliciting or accepting a new account, 
or of investigating the standing of a 
correspondent bank. All of these pur- 
poses of the credit inquiry have one 
fundamental aim—the obtaining of ac- 
eurate data which will aid in forming 
an opinion as the basis for extending 
credit. It pays to make the eredit in- 
quiry as effective as possible because 
losses are likely to oceur when incom- 
plete or faulty information is at hand. 


An investigation of the most suceess- 
ful methods of making credit inquiries 
has been made by the Robert Morris 
Associates, a national association of bank 
credit men, the results of which appear 
in a recent Bulletin of the Associates. 


In general it has been found that the 
best results are obtained when the credit 
inquiry letter is personally dictated and 
signed by the writer. But for large 
volumes of work it is, of course, neces- 
sary to use printed form letters, which 
may or may not be filled in and indi- 
vidually signed. 

When making inquiry on open mar- 
ket names, either for an original pur- 
chase or for revision of the files, a 
printed form letter may be used con- 
veniently, parts of which are typed 
in with the name of the sub- 
ject company and commercial paper 
dealer, as shown in the letter following. 
Some bankers feel that in such an in- 
quiry it is not always wise to state the 
amount of the prospective purchase be- 
cause this discloses a good deal of the 
bank’s affairs. On the other hand, 
where the amount of the proposed pur- 
chase is given the banker receiving the 
inquiry is afforded a better line on the 
risk of the inquiring bank in relation 
to its size. It will be noticed that in 
the letter following, the last paragraph 
mentions that other inquiries are being 
made in the city. If desired, this para- 
graph may be omitted and the same 
information indicated by a_ rubber 
stamp. If the letter is printed it should 
be signed individually. The postscript 
affords a handy place for listing any 
endorsements or collateral offered on 
the commercial paper, as follows: 
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By J. FRANKLIN LEWIS 


A. B. Blake, 
Fifth National 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dear Mr. Blake: 

The note of Fuller, Rice & Co., Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn. is offered us by Smith, Brown 
& Co., New York, commercial paper dealers, 
and we are contemplating its purchase (up 
to $10,000.) 

We would appreciate an expressjon of 
your opinion of the note and a record of 
your experience. 

As we are making other inquiries in 
your city, an opinien based on information 
already in your files is sufficient. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Paut D. SyKEs 
Vice President. 
of George D. 


Cashier, 
Bank, 


P. S. The endorsement 
Rice is offered on this note. 
P. D. S. 


Although periodie revision of the 
files, except on borrowing customers. 
has generally been abandoned because 
of the burden of credit correspondence 
involved, it is necessary to bring the 
credit files up to date when a loan is 
pending or when an inquiry has been 
made. A suggested form letter to se- 
eure information for of the 
files is: 


revision 


A. B. Blake, Cashier, 
Fifth National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
re Fuller, Rice & Co 

Dear Mr. Blake: 

On November 16th, 1923, you favored 
us with your opinion on the above name. 
We are revising our files on a repurchase 


(of $10,000) and would welcome your 
present opinion and your experience sub- 
sequent to the above mentioned letter. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Paut D. SyKeEs 
Vice President. 


In the above letter the date helps the 
receiving banker to connect the pres- 
ent inquiry with the previous corre- 
spondence, and his work is thus simpli- 
fied, as he has only to bring the history 
down to date from the prior reply. If 
there have been changes in the name 
of the offering broker, or the collateral 
or endorsement, they should be noted. 
Printed form letters are frequently 
used for inquiries of this kind. 

When customers of the bank request 
information in regard to firms to whom 
they are extending credit or in which 
they are considering making an invest- 
ment, it is impractical for the banker 
to use a form letter because the number 
of such inquiries is relatively small 
and the cireumstances vary so widely. 
It is unsatisfactory, for example, to 
send the same kind of a letter for a 
trade credit of $100 as would be sent 
for one of $5,000, becanse the recipient 
must make an investigation justifying 
the larger credit although only the 
smaller one is required. A letter of 
inquiry for the purpose of securing 
data for customers which has been found 


very satisfactory reads as follows: 


A. B. Blake, Cashier, 
Fifth National Bank, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Mr. Blake: 

One of our valued depositors has an 
order from Wilson, Smyth & Company, 


wholesale dry goods, 513 Arch Street, your 
city, involving a merchandise credit approx- 
imating $500. 

Will you favor us with your opinion on 
the financial standing, character of man 
agement and trade record of the concern 
to assist us in advising our customer in- 
telligently ? 

As we are making other inquiries in 
your city, an opinion based on information 
already in your files is sufficient. (This 
paragraph to be used, of course, only if 
more than one inquiry is being made.) 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Paunt D. Syxrs 
Vice President 


In letters similar to the above, the 
character of the business and address 
should be as descriptive as possible 
because there are often several concerns 
of the same or similar name in a par- 
ticular line of business. It is a common 
form of fraud for a company to adopt 
a title similar to that of a well-rated 
concern. In such a letter the exact 
amount of the transaction does not have 
to be disclosed, but the maximum in- 
volved should be given if an intelligent 
opinion is expected. 

In comparing experience on a mutual 
customer bankers have found that the 
best results are obtained by first giving 
their own experience in the letter re 
questing information. For this reason 
form letters cannot be used for this 
purpose. In these letters some credit 
men are reluctant to disclose the amount 
of the eredit lines in question, but the 
banker who is unwilling to give this 
information can hardly expect to get it 
from others. Here is a suggested letter 
of inquiry on a common eustomer: 


A. B. Blake, Cashier, 
Fifth National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Mr. Blake: 

We appear to share the account of 
-Gardiner. Ross & Company, shoe manufac- 
turers of your city. 

The account has been on our books for 
about three years. A credit line of $25,000 
is placed at the firm’s disposal which is 
used in full in season but invariably paid 
down or liquidated periodically. In two 
of the three years, they have been out of 
our debt for at least two months. At the 
time of the December Ist, 1923 statement, 
they owed us $10,000 and at present their 
debt to us is $15,000. Balances are fair and 
we value the account. 

The balance sheets to which, of course, 
you have access impress us as satisfactory 
exhibits with the possible exception of the 

lant item, which seems somewhat heavy 

th in relation to capital and to sales, 
particularly in view of the extent to which 
machinery is leased in this line. 

An expression of your opinion and 8 
record of your experience would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Paut D. SYKES 
Vice President. 
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Although the ethics of new business 
investigations are sometimes ignored, 
they are well understood. It is known 
generally that in establishing the desir- 
ability of a new account, a credit de- 
partment should not ask a competitor, 
directly or through another bank, for 
information which is to be used to take 
business from him. Other channels 
should be used for such information. 
Following is a form for a letter of in- 
quiry on a proposed new account: 


A. B. Blake, Cashier, 
Fifth National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Mr. Blake: 

Our observation indicates that Atkinson, 
Atmore & Company, glaced kid manufac- 
turers, of your city, could use a New York 
bank account to advantage. Such a con- 
nection would broaden their credit, enable 
them to make their open market paper pay 
able at the counters of an interested bank 
and provide facilities for their export trade. 

We would welcome an expression of your 
opinion regarding the character and ability 
of the management and the financial stan¢ 
ing of the company. Information in your 
files will be sufficient for our purpose 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Henry D. GRAHAM 
Vice President 


The following is another letter for 
the same purpose. It will be noticed 
that such a letter must be pertinent to 
the individual situation, and that it 
would not be feasible to use printed 
form letters in this situation: 


A. B. Blake, Cashier, 
Fifth National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Mr. Blake: 

Some time ago we _ requested Messrs 
Wright, Kramer, & Company, wholesale 
grocers, of your city, to bear us in mind if 
in the future, they desired an additional 
banking account. They are now offering us 
an account, conditioned on the extension of 
a line of $10,000 in addition to the $15,000 
which they now have from you. Will you 
please write us quite frankly, first as to 
whether or not such an arrangement would 
interfere with their relations with you, and 
second as to your experience with the ac 
count. 

Our analysis of the firm's statements, 
inspection of their warehouse and trade 
investigation have given us a_ favorable 
opinion of the risk. 

In the event that the account is opened 
here with your concurrence, we shall hope 
to work closely with you. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Pav. D. SyYKES 
Vice President 


Reserve city banks often make in- 
quiries concerning their out-of-town 
correspondents, especially when the cor- 
respondent is a borrower or eredit is 
automatically extended by the foreign 
exchange, transit, or collection depart- 
ments. The careful correspondent also 
theeks up on his reserve agents peri- 
odieally unless he frequently sees the 
oficers and other informed bankers and 
thus keeps in touch with their status. 
The same diseriminating intelligence is 
‘sential in bank inquiries as in other 
phases of credit work. Below is a 
suggested inquiry letter on a bank: 

A. B. Blake, Cashier, 

Fifth National Bank, 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dear Mr. Blake: 

The First National Bank of Lansdowne, 

ennsylvania, correspondents of yours, also 

ve an account with us. About one year 

860 we made them a loan of $25,000 on 
well mixed collateral which is our only 

credit experience. At one time we 
were asked to loan one of the officers rather 
substantially on the stock of the bank, but 


obliged to decline because we had no 
ge of the market for the security 
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and because, also, to something of an aver- 
sion to loans of this character.. 

Comparison of the bank's periodical state- 
ments discloses steady growth in deposits 
and better than ordinary earning capacity. 
We do not know the officers well enough 
to judge the worth of ‘Loans and Dis- 
counts” and “Investments” which are, of 
course, the true index of the bank's real 
status. 

We would appreciate receiving the bene- 
fit of your knowledge of the management 
and the standing of the bank, together 
with a record of your experience with the 
account. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Henry D. GRAHAM 
Vice President. 


The suggestions of the Robert Morris 
Associates on eredit inquiries as out- 
lined above are designed to further a 
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practical application of the following 
eanons of the code of ethies of the 
Associates : 

“Every letter of inquiry should in- 
dicate in some definite and conspicuous 
manner the object and scope of the 
inquiry. 

“When more than one inquiry on the 
same subject is sent simultaneously to 
banks in the same city, this fact should 
be plainly set forth in the inquiries. 

“Tf form letters are used in making 
inquiries, it is good practice to have 
them bear the manual signature of the 


inquirer to establish responsibility. 

“Indiscriminate revision of the files 
when there is no real need of informa- 
tion is unnecessary, wasteful and un- 
desirable. 

“In seeking information the name of 
the inquirer in whose behalf the inquiry 
is made should not be disclosed without 
permission. 

“It is not permissible nor the part of 
good faith in soliciting accounts from a 
competitor, to seek information from 
the competitor without frankly stating 
the object of the inquiry.” 


WHEN EQUITIES LOSE MEANING 
IN EYES OF COURT 


ges vein which prohibit the 
making of excess loans by banks 
are usually strictly enforced by the 
courts. It follows that any contract 
or agreement that tends to encourage an 
evasion or violation of such a statute, 
will be closely serutinized in any action 
brought thereon between the parties 
thereto. And, in such a situation, the 
courts will, as a general rule, leave the 
parties where it finds them, without 
regard to the equities that may have 
arisen between them under the terms 
of their contract. 

The application of this rule of law 
is illustrated in an interesting and strik- 
ing manner in the recent North Dakota 
ease of Oakes National Bank vs. Farm- 
ers’ State Bank, 201 N. W. 696. And, 
in view of its facts and holding it 
becomes a decision of importance on the 
question decided and well worth a brief 
review. 

In this case the plaintiff was a na- 
tional bank established at Oakes, N. D., 
and was a depository of the defendant, 
a state bank, located at Forbes, N. D. 


Beginning in 1918, and for several 
years thereafter the defendant sent 


numerous notes payable to itself to the 
plaintiff which were eredited to the 
defendant’s account. 

When such notes became due they 
were returned to the defendant, the 
latter made collections or renewals, as 
the case might be, and if renewals were 
made the new notes were transmitted 
to the plaintiff and credit given to the 
defendant. These notes bore 10 per cent 
interest, and for this service the plain- 
tiff received 8 per cent, and later 9 
per cent the defendant retaining the 
balance. 

This paper was handled under a 
verbal agreement between the two banks, 
whereby the defendant indorsed such 


Extension of excess loans in violation 
of the statute forces law to leave con- 
tending parties where it finds them 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


notes without recourse, with the under- 
standing, however, that it would take 
them up on or before maturity. Finally 
the makers of four such notes defaulted, 
and the plaintiff demanded payment 
from the defendant on account of the 
notes, in accordance with their agree- 
ment. The defendant declined to take 
the notes and the instant action for 
recovery was instituted by the plaintiff. 

In defense to this action the de 
fendant, among other things, pleaded 
that the above agreement for the 
handling of these notes was made to 
enable the banks to cover up excess 
loans; that such notes were indorsed 
without recourse and marked paid upon 
the books of the bank transmitting them, 
in order that the bank examiners might 
not discover the excessive loans; that in 
view of which the agreement was illegal, 
void and against public policy and 
should not be enforced. 

Upon the trial of the cause, the ecor- 
respondence placed in the record 
appears to have clearly indicated that 
the notes sent by the defendant, Forbes 
Bank, to the other represented excess 
loans, and that the plaintiff, Oakes 
Bank, knew this when it received them. 
The trial, however, resulted in a judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff in the sum 
of $8,127.30, the amount of the notes 
in dispute. The defendant prosecuted 
an appeal from this judgment to the 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, and 
here in reviewing the evidence relative 
to how the banks handled the notes 
between them under their agreement, 
it was, in part said: 

“All of the notes sent by the Forbes 
Bank, some 40 or more, were excess 
notes. Some of them sent by the Oakes 
Bank were not. It further appears from 
the record that when these notes were 
originally sent by the Forbes Bank to 


the Oakes Bank, they were indorsed 
without recourse and noted on the books 
of the Forbes Bank as paid, and when 
later, renewals were taken, such re 
newals were not in any manner placed 
upon the books of the Forbes Bank. 
Neither was there any record kept 
whereby it appeared that the notes 
were either assets or liabilities of the 
Forbes Bank, and, on the other hand, it 
appears that payments by the makers 
of the notes were made to the Forbes 
Bank, and when the notes were renewed 
the renewals were taken by the Forbes 
Bank and payable to it. 

“Tt also appears that when the notes 
were received by the Oakes Bank they 
were carried on its books without any- 
thing to indicate that there was any 
obligation to account of them on the part 
of the Forbes Bank. When the state 
bank examiner asked the Oakes Bank 
for a ‘reconcilement,” the Oakes Bank 
reported to him that the Forbes Bank 
was not obliged to it on account of any 
paper held, and no disclosure was made 
as to the real facts. * * * 

“By reason of these evidences we 
think it appears established beyond ques 
tion that the arrangement between these 
banks was originated and carried out, 
not for the primary purpose of borrow- 
ing and lending (although that was in- 
cidental) but rather for the purpose of 
enabling the Forbes Bank to make and 
carry excess loans and keep the fact 
that it was so doing from the knowledge 
of the banking officials of the state, and 
that further, from the very inception of 
the course of dealings, the Oakes Bank 
had full knowledge and understanding 
that this was so and, so knowing, entered 
into and lent its aid in carrying out the 
project. * * * ” 

Following the foregoing review of the 
evidence, relative to the nature of the 
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| dealings between the banks under their 
. yerbal agreement, the court pointed out 
that by statute it was made a misde- 
: meanor for a bank to make excess loans. 
‘ It was further noted that by another 
; section of the statute the making of false 
. statement by the officers of a bank with 
yy intent to deceive was made a felony. 
. The court then directed its attention to 
the question of whether or not, in view 0A; 
at of the statutes, the plaintiff, Oakes nN Extra . 
. Bank was entitled to recover of the de- 
” fendant, Forbes Bank, for the breach Measure 
Bg by the latter of the verbal agreement ’ 
between them. In this connection the 
court, among other things, said: of Service 
“The defendant bank deliberately and 
flagrantly violated the laws of the state 
forbidding it to make excess loans. It 
did not hesitate to take such steps as: it 
deemed necessary to conceal the fact of 
such excess loans from the banking 
authorities. It enjoyed all the benefits 
growing out of its dealings with the 
plaintiff. It failed to keep faith with 
the plaintiff, and this lawsuit resulted. 
“There is much to the argument of 
plaintiff's counsel that the defendant, 
having received the benefits, now seeks 
to avoid liability by pleading and 
ea proving its own violation of the law, and 
- it ought not to be permitted to do so. : 
s But neither is the plaintiff bank guiltless. OME 2,200 employees, 
It knew of the illegality of the de 7 
- fendant’s transactions and did _ not each trained to do one 
- hesitate for its own advantage to assist e . 
a defendant in carrying on and conceal- ora few things well, and 
the ing those transactions. ; “= : 
it “To permit a recovery on the part of each recognizing that his 
ae the plaintiff in this case is, in effect, to ® : 
a enforee an illegal contract ; illegal and allotted task 1S essential 
sal against public policy because it con- P 
ro templated a violation of penal statutes. to the well being of the 
In such case the law will give no relief, fs p , 
tes but will leave the parties where it finds institution and those 
“a thm. * * * The instant case * * * is e 3 
) an action for money paid in accordance whom it serves, 1S your 
ny d with an agreement entered into for the ? 
om purpose of enabling the defendant to assurance of “an extra 
co. violate the law and conceal that viola- 
oo tion. The plaintiff cannot recover .* * *” measure of service.” 
ank In conclusion the court reversed the 
me judgment rendered by the lower court 
yr in favor of the plaintiff, Oakes Bank, 
* « on eee bed CONTI 
ot the defendant, Forbes Bank. old- Th 
2 ing, as outlined in the opinion, that € NENTAL and 
ah since the agreement between the banks, COMMERCIAL 
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and At the annual election of the Com- 


yn of mercial Bank, Okanogan, Washington, 
Bank N. E. Whitworth, F. C. Wenner, Wm. 
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iding Baines, A. Zeller and P. D. Smith were 60 MILLIONS 500 MILLIONS 


tered deeted directors. P. D. Smith was 
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Whitworth, Wm. Baines and J. E. Bas- 
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f the President and cashier, respectively. 
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UPPOSE, instead of being taken to 

a high mountain to survey the king- 
doms of the world, you, as a young man, 
were placed in a modern metropolitan 
bank bidden to choose the best depart- 
ment to start work in. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that your interest in banking was 
decidedly general, that it extended to 
commercial business as well. Suppose, 
in short; that you knew as little as most 
young men what you wanted to do, but 
were sure that you wanted to get the 
best possible start. Which department 
would you choose? ‘ 

Ninety per cent of the choosers would 
favor the bond department, particularly 
the sales end, drawn by the prospect of 
earning more money sooner than else- 
where, and attracted (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) by the relative freedom and 
ease of the work and the supposedly 
high calibre of people to be dealt with. 
Possibly half of the others would pick 
out the foreign department, with its 
intimations of service abroad. Seatter- 
ing numbers would select the trust de- 
partment for its dignified responsibility, 
the new business department for its 
salesmanship, or the loan department 
for its essential banking atmosphere. 
And one or two wise ones would insist 
on the credit department, advancing, in 
addition to several minor reasons for 
their. preference, three of major im- 
portance: Credit is the heart of the 
ganization; its contracts are broad; it 
develops judgment. 

The young man eager to learn will 
get just as close as possible to the 
heart of his organization where policy, 
as well as detail, stands out clearly. 
A certain amount of routine is in- 
evitable, but there are departments in 
every business which contain nothing 
else but routine. Of these, the ambi- 
tious youth will beware; no blind alleys 
for him. He will find in the credit 
department intense activity that leads 
somewhere; every phase of the work 
links up with some other essential de- 


partment. When he hears it called a 
“service department,” in disparaging 
contrast to the “producing depart- 


ments,” he will have discovered that its 
service is invaluable, that the only way 
the other departments can function 
without it is by doing the same things 
themselves. 

Officers rely on the credit department. 
Whenever a deal calls for careful con- 
sideration, information it gathers and 
analyzes weighs heavily in the decision. 
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WHY I CHOSE CREDIT 





By CARLTON P. FULLER 





The loan department looks to eredit for 
ultimate guidance. Hopeful new busi- 
ness men shudder at the number of daz- 
zling prospects it turns down. 

This “peaceful penetration” of the 
credit department into the affairs of 
all other departments is a_ perfectly 
understandable outgrowth of the funda- 
mental situation: banks manufacture 
and distribute credit. This was their 
principal activity even when credit de- 
partments lodged in the hats of cashiers. 
Nor is credit nowadays much less basic 
in commercial life, as the concern which 
pushes sales regardless of credit con- 
ditions soon finds. Wiser is the eom- 
pany that makes its salesmen collect 
their own bills. And it goes without 
saying that there is an underlying sim- 


ilarity between bank and commercial 
credit. 
Can a young man do better than 


master the problems of this core of all 
modern business, no matter where his 
later career may lead? 

The one-track man would do well to 
steer clear’ of credit, with its varied 
interests and manifold contacts. In 
fact, there is danger that a mind with- 
out unusual powers of concentration 
may become bewildered and ineffective 
amid the innumerable avenues which 
open up. 

Consider the lines of business with 
which a bank credit man has to become 
familiar; every borrowing customer 
must be studied in relation to his in 
dustry. A eredit investigator is quite 
likely to delve into the affairs of a 
candy manufacturer, a grain exporter, 
and a bucket-shop on the same day. 
Diversity makes a banking problem, as 
well as an attraction to the beginner, 
for no man can be a specialist in all 
lines. Hence the tendency to divide 
credit departments into sections by ecom- 
modity groups, and to engage as officers 
business men of thorough training in 
particular lines. But no attempt to 
specialize can meet complete success as 
long as banks draw customers from 
every conceivable line of business. 

In studying the set-up of these dif- 
ferent customers, the credit man finds 
it necessary to approach a great num- 
ber of people, personally as well as by 
mail. Each contact of this sort proves 
the breadth of interest implicit in eredit. 
An open mind expands from the meet- 
ings almost in spite of itself, and even 
the hard-shelled credit dispenser of the 
old school derives considerable satisfae- 














tion from matching his wits with ap- 
other’s. 

Kinds of business and varieties of 
personality are supplemented by the 
several sciences credit calls into service. 
The basic one is, of course, accounting, 
financial statements can conceal 
more facts under apparent frankness 
than the wiliest of diplomats, among 
the first discoveries of a credit man is 
likely to be the fact that an asset is 
frequently a liability. Looking beyond 
the technique of accounting, credit 
bases its decisions on the broader prin- 
ciples that govern problems of finance. 
In fact, throughout credit work ae- 
curate detail must be constantly ¢o- 
related with underlying _ principle; 
since no two cases are ever the same, 
the principle to be applied must first 
be grasped and then the method of 
procedure developed. 

Some aspects of credit demand the 
special equipment of engineers, ap- 
praisers, lawyers, without stretching the 
point to include psychologists and mas- 
ters of written English. Certainly 
credit work offers variety enough to 
spice any man’s laboring life. 

The development of judgment is per- 
haps the one great aim of all business 
training and experience; the man 
whose judgment is sure becomes the 
master of those who possess only bril- 
liant ability. In no field is there greater 
opportunity for cultivating this sv 
preme quality than in credit. 

Every decision is a question of judg 
ment, not of routine and precedent. 
Is this man worthy of credit? The 
answer involves judgment of financial 
position, judgment of general condi- 
tions, judgment of character. Weigh 
ing of one set of facts against another, 
viewing the problem from every angle 
then reaching a final decision—this 
sounds like the field of the busines 
executive, but it is also and preemil- 
ently the province of credit. 

Careful judgment leaves no room for 
the suspicious, hypercritical attitude fre 
quently ascribed to credit men. If analysis 
does not engender constructive sugges 
tions, the whole investigation is value 
less. The handling of much confidential 
material breeds caution and _restraifl 
but should not bar out the proper u% 
of insight and imagination. 

** # *# 

This rather formal array of advant 

ages did not burst upon me full-blow 
(Continued on page 73) 
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The New F & E ‘Junior’ 


Check Writer 


R YEARS the F & E Check Writer has 

served the banker, working with him to 
conserve his depositors’ interests against the 
criminal penman and forger. The clear, read- 
able Arabic numeral imprint of the F & E has 
placed before the banker a check protecting 
imprint that is highly legible, and- which 
relieves eye-strain, labor and expedites the 
work of the bank’s transit department. The 
Individual and Registered Number imprint of 
the F & E has helped the banker to be more 


fully on his guard against forgery. Its extraor- 
dinary speed helps him imprint many checks 
quickly. 

Now comes the ‘Junior’ Model F & E Check 
Writer at $30. All the long experience behind 
the other Models of the F & E Check Writer 
has gone into the making of this new Model. - 
It is a high-grade check writing and protecting 
machine which will appeal to everyone who 
possesses a checking account. To such’ the 
banker F & E user will recommend it, for it 


Expedites the Banker’s Work 


ELOW we show the kind of imprints made 
by the ‘Junior’ in common with all F & E 
Check Writers. The F & E shreds the amount 


New ‘Junior’ 
Model F & E 
ap- Check Writer 
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ACH F & E user and you, as his banker, 
are protected against loss on checks 
through alteration of Amount, Payee, Date or 
Number, by a Policy issued by The Fidelity & 
Casualty Company of New York. The user of 
an Individual or Registered Number F & E is, 


line imprint into the check, guarding against 
alteration. 


Typical Regular Imprint made with 
F & E Check Writer 


Typical Individual Imprint made 
with F & E Check Writer 


Typical Registered Serial Number 
Imprint made with F & E Check Writer 


The F & E Check Writing System is pro- 
tected by The William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc., the same world-wide 
protective service enjoyed by the American 
Bankers Association. 

Sales and service offices in all principal 


alue in addition, insured against forgery. cities. 
ential . } 
raint, § An interesting book, ‘Bank Evidence, mailed on request 
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Hedman Manufacturing Company 


1158 Center Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INTIMATE BANKING SIDELIGHTS 
FOR EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


By CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 
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HE National City Bank of New 

York recognizes the fact that en- 
ployes who own stock are valuable em- 
ployes. In a new issue of stock it pro- 
poses to give every one of the 8,000 
employes of the bank and its affiliated 
corporations an opportunity to subscribe 
for a fixed number of shares at $275 
per share, although the market value of 
the stock is approximately $450 per 
share. The stock is to be paid for in 
monthly installments without interest. 
The price is $175 below the market 
value and this has been made possible 
through the co-operation of certain large 
shareholders who will sell their subserip- 


tion rights substantially below’ the 
market value, and the action of the 


board of directors in voting a contribu- 
tion of bank funds. 

Subscribers who die or whose employ- 
ment may otherwise be terminated 
before they have entitled to 
receive their stock, shall be entitled to 
the return of all sums deducted from 
their salaries, with interest thereon at 
6 per cent per annum. 

A subscription schedule has been made 
based upon salary. All who receive up 
to $2,000 a year have the right to sub- 
scribe for one share. Six shares con- 
stitute the maximum to any one emp'oyve 
with the exception of junior officers who, 
irrespective of salary, shall have the 
right to subseribe for ten shares. Thus, 
in some instances, the bank will be pay- 
ing a premium of $1,750 for the purpose 
of making a shareholder of an employe. 

While there are few instances, per- 
haps, where employes can become stock- 
holders under such great advantages, 
there is usually a comparatively simple 
solution of the problem for the employe 
who is in earnest. 

At one time I worked in a national 
bank where only one out of 75 employes 
(excluding the officers) owned stock. 
Yet the stock sold around $200 a share 
and was available on the local market. 
$20 a month, saved out of salary, at 
the end of a year would have been more 
than enough to buy a share of stock. 
And on the $200 basis the return was 
6 per cent annually payable twice a 
vear—an excellent return on savings. 
Even the most lowly could have worked 
this simple program and at the end of 
the year added to their weight as em- 
ploye the influence of stockholder. 

Besides drawing dividends, 


become 


stoek- 
They 
All officers 


holders enjoy other privileges. 
vote at the annual meetings. 





and directors are stockholders and the 
directors are elected by the stockholders 
from among their own members. An 
employe who wishes to be an officer some 
day must be a_ stockholder. 

There is another factor The 
messenger, the bookkeeper, or the teller 
who buys stock, immediately comes to 
the favorable attention of the officers. 
The boss necessarily must say, “That 
young man thinks farther than the 
average. He believes in his bank and his 
He will protect our interests care- 
fully because they are also his interests.” 

Thousands of bank employes will read 
Most of them will 
“Yes, it’s certainly a good thing for an 
emplove to own stock. [ must arrange 
little.” And then they wil! 
proceed to forget about it. A few will 
buy stock. And because there are only 
a few, the rewards they reap will be 
great. 
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HE Bank of Pittsburgh has a merit 
which rewards individual 
employes for exceptionally good work, 
and penalizes inefficiency. Where errors 
chargeable to a particular clerk indicate 
that the clerk is below the standard of 
efficiency required, steps are taken to 
correct the matter. Where a department 
is not keeping up to the required mark, 
a rare instance, the cashier calls the 
department head and clerks together and 
has a talk with’them on the subject. 
“We find that this plan works very satis- 
factorily,” Sidney V. Congdon, 
vice president. “Our reports indieate 
a high state of efficiency.” 

Mr. Congdon adds that special care is 
taken to reward individual merit. The 
rewards of the merit system figure in 
promotion. “We try to make our em- 
ployes happy in their work. Where an 
employe is not absent during the entire 
vear between vacation periods, that em- 
ploye is allowed an extra week’s vaca- 
tion.” 

A bank employe does not want to be 
patronized, nor does he want to be econ- 
sidered one of the herd—no matter how 
good a team worker he may be. He is 
happier, for example, when he receives 
an unexpected raise than he is when he 
participates in a general advance in 
wages given all employes. He is respon- 
sive to a word of commendation from 
his superiors. He usually works for 
more than he receives in his pay en- 
velope. Prestige and the opportunities 
ahead that his position offers, appeal to 


system 


says 
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him strongly. That is why he is in 
bank rather than in a grocery store or 
factory. 


a 
. 7 * * 
ERSONAL solicitation by officers 


and employes, directors and stock- 
holders is advertising which brings rich 


returns. In Toledo, the employes of five 
leading banks solicit Christmas (Clyb 
savings accounts. Last Christmas, 


63,047 checks were distributed, totaling 
$3,255,000.00 and this in a city of 300, 
000 population. 

In Fort Wayne, a city of 100,000 
people, a record equally as remarkable 
was made. Here too, sales campaigns 
are put on by the employes of the lead- 
ing banks. One bank, using its employes 
as solicitors for the first time, added a 
thousand new Christmas accounts and 
increased its deposits in this fund 50 
per cent over the previous year. 
Christmas Club checks totaling $1,129,- 
009.00 were mailed out in Fort Wayne, 
a record proportionately as 
that in Toledo. 

Incidentally, these two middle western 
cities have another point in common. 
The financial institutions in both these 
places do all their newspaper advertising 
relative to the Christmas Club on a eo- 
operative basis. Fort Wayne and 
Toledo truly have remarkable Christmas 
Club records and bankers in other cities 
will do well to study their methods. 


* ~ « 


6¢f WOULD rather have a man work- 

ing in my bank who does not 
have a college education but who studies, 
than I would a college graduate who 
does not study.” This statement 
made by Rome C. Stephenson, president 
of the St. Joseph Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, South Bend, and vice president of 
the American Bankers Association. It 
is typical of the attitude of most bank 
executives. To stop studying is fatal. 

That is why most bank executives 
heartily endorse the American Institute 
of Banking and earefully note those em- 
ployes who enroll for courses of study. 
The standard courses are Banking Fun- 
damentals; Commercial Law; Nego- 
tiable Instruments; Economies and 
Standard Banking. 

30,000 bank men and women are en- 
rolled in A. I. B. courses today. This 
is more than the combined enrollment 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 
Chicago and the United States Naval 
and Military Academies, The A. I. B. 
is a tremendous power in training bank 
men and women, those who will rule 


our financial institutions tomorrow. 
* * - * 


good as 


was 


LEASE the ladies if you would 

build up your savings department. 
“Women control the purse strings of 
America,” is a general statement often 
made in one form or another. That it 
is literally true is evident from the fact 
that in many banks more than half the 
savings accounts and Christmas Club ac- 
counts are owned by women. A large 
manufacturer of savings systems goes s0 
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far as to state that women control 86 per 
eent of all savings accounts and 76 per 
cent of all Christmas Club accounts. 

Women are also patronizing, in in- 
creasing numbers, other departments of 
banking and wide awake banks are ree- 
ognizing the important role of woman 
as a banking customer and are provid- 
ing special conveniences such as _tele- 
phone service, writing desks, lounging 
rooms, ete. There are banks that find it 
the part of good business to maintain 
a budget or home economics department 
to aid the woman in managing whai is 
in most eases her greatest business, the 
home. 

In every instance} there should be a 
well qualified woman on the bank’s staff 
to whom women customers can go for 
consultation and advice. Many women, 
for fear of appearing ridiculous, hesitate 
to ask a man questions regarding bank- 
ing or business. At least one of the 
tellers in the savings department should 
be a woman. If there is only one teller, 
then certainly that teller should be a 
woman. 


FARMER CONTACT KEY TO 
BANK PROFITS 


The importance of the personal con- 
tact as the key to success in banker- 
farmer co-operation is stressed in a 
recent communication from F. G. 
Wanek, cashier of the Langdale Na- 
tional Bank, Antigo, Wis., a region 
which puts the bank in contact with 
hundreds of Wisconsin dairymen 
Visits to the farmers’ homes and in- 
vitations extended to them to visit the 
bank and confer with bankers concern- 
ing personal problems are pointed out 
as being fundamental to the develop- 
ment of such contacts. 

“We are always glad to advise our 
farmers and to help them in securing 
good cows, ete., and are willing to loan 
them funds, as any bank is, when credit 
is good,” said Mr. Wanek. “We be- 
lieve that the big point in banker- 
farmer co-operation is to get acquainted 
with your farmer customer, to study his 
needs and to help him realize that 
profitable farming means the keeping of 
records and of high grade stock. He 
must keep a record of what his cows 
produce and know without guessing if 
they are paying for their keep, making 
a profit, or are charity boarders. 

“When the farmer realizes that farm- 
ing is a business and that he must use 
good business methods, he will begin to 
forge ahead, and we will have little 
cause to complain about bad conditions. 
The farmers best tool is his lead pencil.” 


Sketches are being made for a new 
bank building, one story high, 100x50 
feet, of brick and steel construction, for 
the Ozone Park National Bank, Ozone 
Park, New York. 
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on Growth of Licensed i : : 
| Broadcasting Stations | — 
in United States 


Radio, as a Forecaster 


Few developments so stimulate the imagination—so 
illustrate the untold future of electrical development—as 
does radio. : 

Four years ago, radio did not exist as a matter of general 
commercial interest. Last year sales of radio equipment 
reached a total of $150,000,000, according to careful 
estimates, and they are expected to double this year. 


Radio does not deserve the spotlight wholly because of © 


present sales, however. It merely suggests the many 
new markets—now utterly undreamed of—which will 
spring up in the future for the electrical industry. 


Words picked out of the air are thrilling—but so were 
dots and dashes, when the first clicked over a slender wire 
in 1831. Beside tomorrow’s electrical achievements, 
radio will doubtless seem as “‘tame’”’ as does the telegraph 
today—and the electrical industry will have broadened 
itself still further, to include huge fields of business, as yet 
unknown. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The pioneer broadcasting sta- 
tion KDKA began broadcasting 
on the night of November 2d, 
1920. From this single station, 
started by Westinghouse, began 
the remarkable growth of radio. 
Today there are in the United 
States almost 600 broadcasting 
stations, with a combined audi- 
ence of over 3,000,000 listeners. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 






Westinghouse 





“OVER THE COUNTER” HELPS FOR 






OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


How your tellers can capitalize on established 
contacts and open the way for increased 
new business through customers and friends 


By A. W. MOORE 


Vice-President, The Oakland Bank, Oakland, Calif. 


OW can one department of a bank 
help to upbuild another depart- 
ment ? 

As an illustration, let us see how the 
- savings department can aid other de- 
partments. The live savings teller 
watches an account growing to large 
proportions. He does a little sleuthing, 
gets the owners private history and 
affiliations. A simple entry is made on 
a ecard setting forth briefly the data 
obtained, and passed on to the trust 
department with the suggestion that a 
deposit of such large proportions points 
to an estate which, at a later time, will 
be well worth probating. 

Or the watchful teller notes that many 
deposits are made up of coupons. He 
promptly advises the trust officer that 
here is an excellent prospect for a living 
trust, leaving it to the trust officer to 
sell the depositor as much trust service 
as he feels may be needed to satisfy 
the prospect’s requirements. In this 
instance, the teller can properly discuss 
with the customer the advisability of 
having the bank handle his bonds, but 
under ordinary conditions no indication 
ean be given the depositor that “his” 
department has informed on him. The 
suggestions in this article can by no 
means be acted upon in any crude 
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fashion. 
ing. 
Regular deposits made by a real estate 
broker come under the teller’s scrutiny. 
Investigation discloses the fact that the 
broker is acting as agent for someone 
who is already friendly toward the bank, 
but who has never heard of a_ bank 


Tact is indispensable in bank- 





A. W. MOORE 


rendering such service as the broker has 
been giving him. This lead passed on to 
the trust department, may mean the 
handling of rents, leases, contracts, in 
fact a complete property administration. 
Care must be exercised in the method of 
following this tip or an enemy will be 
made of the broker. Having done all 
these things through the savings 
windows, let us pass to the real estate 
loan department. 


This department probably comes more 
closely in contact with potential business 
than any other part of the bank, for 
in the transactions necessary to com- 
plete the buying and selling of property, 
the clearing of titles, the pledging of 
the home, factory site or business block 
as security for a loan, many semi-con- 
fidential chats result, and the ever atten- 
tive ear of the banker gets numerous 
leads of great value to the whole in- 
stitution. From that source, hundreds 
of eserows should be sent to the trust 
department. It frequently happens that 
even with the aid of a loan, the pur- 
chaser has not sufficient funds available 
to effect payment in full for the prop- 
erty bought. In such eases, notes for 
the balance due must be given the seller. 


The careful teller can usually send such 
notes on contracts to the collection de- 
partment where a proper handling fee 
should be collected. 

Innumerable real estate loans are 
made to enable the purchaser to pay 
the seller for the property purchased, 
or to pay off private holders of mort- 
gages. In each instance, the bank may 
be asked to effect settlement. Don’t mail 
the settlement check, but ask the party 
who is to be paid to eall, as here is a 
most fertile field for deposits. You have 
done him a favor and a short talk will 
either persuade him to open a new 
account or add to one already established. 
When applications for real estate loans 
are made, a statement of the prospective 
borrower’s relationship to the bank 
should be taken. If none exists, advise 
all departments to that effect and eul- 
tivate him from every angle, having in 
mind two things; your contact is 
already established, and he will be under 
obligations to you. An active real estate 
teller or manager will also look for the 
borrower’s friends with the hope of 
annexing them. Many an exeellent com- 
mercial account can be developed from 
this souree. 

When loans are paid, deeds, insurance 
policies and a release are always given 
the former borrower. This is_ the 
psychological time to ask if he has a 
safe depdsit box to keep these documents 
in; and if he says no, to proceed to 
sell him one. Beeause of the great 
number of people it deals with and the 
close relationship established the real 
estate department can send more pros 
pects to the safe deposit department 
than any other division of the bank. 
As a matter of reciprocity, if the safe 
deposit attendants keep a close but un- 
ebtrusive watch on boxes and listen. at- 
tentively to apparently idle chatter, they 
have it within their power to give many 
a live suggestion to the savings depart- 
ment. There is need, however, for the 
greatest care in soliciting safe deposit 
customers, for next to protection, they 
absolutely crave privacy and are liable 
to leave the moment they feel under 
serutiny. Nevertheless, properly 
handled, that is a fertile field for the 
cultivation of straight savings accounts, 
or better yet, trust fund savings 
accounts. 

While the savings department prob- 
ably cannot render any great amount 
of direct assistance to the commercial 
department, there should be the freest 
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exchange of thoughts between the officers 
of each side of the house. In addition, 
the officers in charge of new savings 
accounts, should always introduce eus- 
tomers who open worthwhile accounts 
in their department to the commercial 
officers. 

Let us now turn to the commercial 
department and study methods by which 
it ean aid the rest of the institution, 
assigning to that part of the bank’s 
activities, the contract department, the 
collateral loan department, the state- 
ment department, and of course all the 
customary window service. The contract 
departinent is where contracts of nearly 
every conceivable nature, covering pay- 
ments both large and small are handled. 
Practically the only payments made 
elsewhere are the installment payments 
on real estate loans. Here the time 
purehaser makes payments on his auto- 
mobile, his typewriter, his washing ma- 
chine, his piano or any other of the 
thousands of articles sold “on time.” 
He hasn’t made a direct loan and there- 
fore he is under no direct obligation. 
But his paper has been discounted by 
a dealer and a proper fee for such 
service having been made, the bank is 
acting as a collecting agent. The teller 
notices his payments are made by cheek 
on another bank. He doesn’t mention 
the fact to the borrower at the time the 
first payment is made, but like B’rer 
Rabbit, “Jes’ lies low.” After a few 
visits, the customer becomes chatty and 
the teller forthwith solicits him for the 
whole of his business. The teller may 
or may not be successful in obtaining an 
account, but in the course of time the 
note is paid in full. Now is the time 
to send Mr. Purchaser a congratulatory 
note, pointing out that the attainment 
of his desire—of course such stilted 
language won’t be used—has been ac- 
complished through perserveranee. Then 
gently show him that buying is, after 
all, just another form of saving, that 
he should start buying a five hundred 
or thousand dollar account, something 
that will appreciate instead of depre- 
ciate and that having already established 
the habit of setting aside a monthly 
payment of $25.75, he ean easily con- 
tinue to do so. Many a fine savings 
account has been built up as a result 
of just such a letter. 


The collateral loan clerk has con- 
stantly under his observation securities 
belonging to the borrower. Has a sug- 
gestion ever been made to him that he 
should watch those securities and pass 
the name along to the trust officer as 
& prospect for development? Is there 
any better or more available source for 
leads? Let us assume that the chairman 
of the board has deposited $200,000 
worth of collateral as security for a loan. 
As a matter of routine duty, the teller 
should advise the trust department which 
m turn should immediately commence 
ereularizing the borrower, sending him 
booklets which deal with living trusts, 
administration of estates and other 
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topies of interest. In instances of this course of the day’s work small cards 
kind, the solicitation can be’ made _ introducing some prospect to the man- 
directly, as a borrower, being under ager of that department. 
obligation to the bank, reacts to sugges- Last but not least, we come to the 
tions in a fashion very different from _ statement window. I have always con- 
one who is simply a depositor. When gidered this as a sort of unofficial 
the loan is paid and as the securities onium gatherum for all the little things 
‘are returned, the teller can easily and and some of the more important ones 
properly bring up the question of a safe too, that a customer wants to get off 
place for their protection. The number his chest. The depositor has to wait 
of small loans and on collateral is con- while checks are counted and the receipt 
siderable and every owner of securities ade ready for his signature, and he 
is a safe deposit prospect. is prone to pour forth his woes into the 
The commercial window men, as they ear of the teller who can’t very well 
are generally rushed, do not have much escape. This is made all the more easy 
opportunity to help other departments. because there is no one behind him wait- 
Nevertheless the paying and receiving ing to cash a check and treading on his 
tellers can always remember the safe de- foot if he happens to indulge in too much 
posit department, passing out during the talk. So the statement teller hears of 
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KILL THE 
TELLER 


CAGE GERMS 


AFEGUARD the health 

and lives of those who 
handle the money and 
checks in your bank by 


using 
SOLUTION 


in the 


Defiance Sanitary 
Moistener 





KILGERM is an odorless germ- 
icide for use in 
sponge cups, and 
other finger-mois- 
tener devices, which 
will not injure the 
skin tissue or mu- 
cous membrance. 


The Defiance San- 
itary Moistener 
maintains the 
sponge in a moist 
condition without 
permitting it to be- 
come soggy or foul 
smelling, and prevents the over- 
flow of water. 


The interior design of the cup furnishes 
proper ventilation and the non-over- 
flow feature, first by ribs in the bottom 
which elevate the sponge and, second, 
by the channels in the wall. 

The Defiance Sanitary Moistener is made 
of the finest crystal glass and has heavy base 
and sides—cannot easily be upset or displaced. 


The sponge itself is of excellent red, fine mesh, 
live rubber. 





6 oz. Bottle 
Price $1.50 





Price $1. Complete 


Representative users of KILGERM 
SOLUTION and DEFIANCE 
SANITARY MOISTENER 


NATIONAL CITY BANK . NEW YORK 
CHASE sory. BANK NEW YORK 

4. P. MORGAN & CO. . NEW YORK 
RIGGS NATIONAL BANK . WASHINGTON 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK PITTSBURGH 
NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK RICHMOND 

72 Spring St. NEW YORK 


ILGERM - 
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the grind of taxes, of the money spent 
for vacation, of the unexpected doctor 
bill, of the hopes for travel, of the wish 
for a home, or perchance the visit of 
a burglar. Gathering up all the frag- 
uients if he is a good ecounterman, and 
every counterman should he may 
a moment talk budgeting, 
Christmas Savings, special savings, safe 
deposit, in short, he should be a regular 
suggestion broadcasting station. The 
statement window should always be 


be, 


take to 
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placed near the officer’s platform, 
that having listened to his story, the 
teller can easily pass the customer who 
wants or needs help, on to: the proper 
official. Many banks deliver checks in 
envelopes with but little printing on 
them. Don’t waste good space like that, 
but run a short sentence or two about 
some other function of the institution. 
An attractive cut of your safe deposit 
entrance—a suggestion as to travellers’ 
checks—anything you choose to feature, 


So 


SCHOOL SAVINGS IN 
A SMALL TOWN 


A successful plan in a Minnesota bank 
in which frequency and not amount of 
deposits is taken as the measure of results 


By ALFRED HOEL 


President, First National Bank, Gilbert, 


OLLOWING © several months = of 
careful investigation and observa- 

tion on the part of bank and school rep- 
resentatives of how school saving 
operated in other communities, we 
became convinced that thrift work of 
was much needed in our 
Having decided upon a 


is 


community. 


| plan of operation we proceeded to obtain 


the co-operation of the school faculty 


and the school trustees, which was 

cheerfully and quickly forthcoming. So 

/ in the month of November, 1923, the 
actual work was begun. At that time 

we had twelve school buildings con- 

taining 74 rooms and a teaching force 

of 103 members and an enrollment of 

2066 pupils. 
By February, 1924, 100 per cent of 


the total enrollment had opened savings 
accounts and at the close of that month 
total deposits amounted to $6,158.90. 
Under our plan it is the frequeney of 
deposits and not the amount of the 
deposits that is taken into consideration 


when computing the percentage of 
results. Such splendid results had not 


been expected and would not have been 
possible but for the full co-operation 
of the teachers, parents and students 
with the bank. At the conclusion of the 
school vear in June, 1924 the percentage 
of depositors to total enrollment was 
still 100 per cent and the total of school 
savings deposits in the bank was 
$9,878.16, a truly remarkable reeord for 
the short time in which the work had 
been in operation. Another rather un- 
looked for result was an inerease of 
approximately $30,000 in the regular 
savings deposits of our bank during the 
first three months following the in- 
auguration of the school savings work. 
As the number of men employed in the 
local mines had not been increased 
during this period, we could only at- 
tribute the growth of the savings de- 
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Minnesota 


posits to the good will and friendly 

feeling engendered by the operation ot 
t=] e . 

our school savings system. 


The work carried itse'f along during 
the first year, almost entirely on its own 
momentum. We employ such incentives 
as thrift banners provided by the bank, 
occasional talks on thrift by officers of 


our bank, and similar talks by outside 
speakers, usually bankers, and _ letters 
from the bank to teachers. Also the 
High School commercial department 
compiles detailed reports which are 
presented to students and teachers each 
week, showing amounts deposited, 
number of deposits and percentages ot 
each room and school in the district. 


The High School commereial depart- 
ment is the source of information for 
school savings, gives suggestions, offers 
ideas for promoting thrift and it also 
works in close conjunction with the bank 
in carrying on the work. 

Seventy per cent of the total enroll- 
ment has banked each week from 
September 16, 1924 to date. All of the 
original student depositors still on the 
enrollment records have retained their 
bank accounts and new students are 
being rapidly enrolled so that over 9% 
per cent of all students now have bank 
accounts. Many of the teachers have 
accounts in the School Savings Depart- 
ment as an eneouragement to the 
students. 

Regular savings pass books of 
small size are used. A separate cabinet 
ledger is used in which to record school 
savings at the bank. All work at the 
bank is done by posting machines. The 
same ledger sheet is used as in adult 
savings accounts. Interest figured 
by the bank twice a vear at 3 per cent 
and is entered the last of June and 
December. Withdrawals are made al 
the bank and a parent must sign with- 
drawal receipts for all below High 
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School grade. The bank maintains an 
alphabetical index of all student and 
parent signatures. 

The results have been many and far 
reaching. Children are learning to save 
and how to expend money sensibly. 
They highly prize their connections with 
the bank. The work has induced a 
large number of parents to save and has 
tended to create a feeling of confidence 
in banks among foreign born parents 
who now deposit their money in the 
bank instead of keeping it in inseeure 
places. From the standpoint of the 
bank, school savings is a great success. 
Through this work the bank has gained 
the confidence, interest and goodwill, 
not only of the students in our schools, 
but of all ofthe people of the com- 
munity. The helpful service rendered 
by the bank in this work is_ highly 
spoken of and appreciated by our 
people. 


HOW A BANK WON 5000 
CHRISTMAS SAVERS 


By Mitton J. PHILurps 

A total of nearly 5,000 Christmas 
savings club members in six months is 
the record of the Farmers Deposit 
Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
whose president Edward B. Coll, is an 
advocate of direct-by-mail and personal 
solicitation methods of promotion. 

How to get people iato his bank in 
order to have them see the room, the 
fixtures, the force of clerks, and, above 
all, the patrons, is of prime importance, 
in the opinion of Mr. Coll. For that 
reason, when the first Christmas after 
the installation of the Christmas Savings 
Club came around, he,sent each depos- 
itor a “Christmas Club-O-Gram,” a 
message in the form and style of a 
telegram, announcing the sum available 
in the bank’s vaults for club members. 

“Mailing out a check defeats our pur- 
pose by losing us the opportunity to 
have folks come to our bank,” said Mr. 
Coll. “The oftener people come to our 
bank and see what we have, the more 
they save. We try to make them stop in 
every time they go past on the way to 
the cigar store and grocery store.” 


Recently the bank seized the oppor- 
tunity to handle the bi-monthly pay of 
a concern employing 1,800 men. At the 
same times each month the men stream 
in to be paid at three windows divided 
alphabetically. The money has been put 
up in $100, $50 and $25 packs in 
advance. This is done in 40 minutes. 
There is little profit in the task for the 
bank, but every man on the pay roll is 
on the bank’s mailing list and receives 
thrift bulletins, Christmas Club an- 
houncements, ete., periodically. They 
are urged to leave a little of their 
salaries at the bank when they get paid. 
The 1,800 men feel as much at home in 
the bank as they would in their own 
paymaster’s office. 


‘*Ninety per cent of life 
insurance money is paid in 
lump sums to beneficiaries.’” 
Result: ‘Ninety per cent 
of all estates over $5,000 are 
dissipated in 7 years.’ That 
is a challenge to the trust 
company. It should show 
husbands and fathers how, 
through a life insurance trust, 
their estates can be preserved, 
their families’ welfare assured. 





More than 7 billion dollars 


was planted last year in 


the field for life insurance trusts 


_ 


IFE INSURANCE created 

during the first g months of 
1924 set a new record. Every 
year adds more billions to the enor- 
mous fund that means so much to 
widows and children—and to trust 
companies under whose manage- 
ment much of it should be placed. 


Are you recognizing this splendid 
opportunity to get trust business? 
For every dollar of capital in other 
forms, there are several dollars of 
life insurance that need your pro- 
tection—under trusts that come to 
you in cash. 


A cooperative campaign with 
local underwriters should prove mu- 
tually profitable. One insurance 
agency, by advocating joint insur- 


ance and trust company service, in- 
creased its average monthly business 
nearly 100%. Oné@trust company, 
after using a Purse insurance trust 
campaign, reports ‘‘Far more lite 
insurance trusts secured last year 
than in all previous years of business 
combined.”’ 


Now is the time to preempt this 
tertile field—to win the cooperation 
of underwriters—-to gain recognition 
as the ideal trustee, in your com- 
munity, for life insurance money— 
to get the pioneer’s share of this de- 
sirable business. 


We can show you how; and 
without obligation. Write for speci- 
men literature and an outline of 
the plan. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 





Twenty thousand direct mail pieces of 
advertising go out of the bank monthly 
in separate envelopes. No opportunity 
to put into them intimate personal busi- 
ness fellowship is neglected. The mail- 
ing lists are made up from pay rolls, as 
suggested, from the bank’s own solicitor 
lists, from information’ proeured from 
the banks customers, ete. 


The two story bank building of the 
Northwestern State Bank at Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin was recently completed. 
The exterior is of tan colored pressed 
brick. In the interior a marble lined 
vestibule opens into a spacious public 
lobby. Interior finishings are of Tennes- 
see and Levanto marble. 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Building 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Bank of Commerce 
and Trust Company, Memphis, Tennes- 


_ see, T. O. Vinton was elected president ; 


R. Brinkley Snowden, E. L. Rice, L. A. 
Thornton and A. B. Lewis, vice pres- 
idents; A. C. Burchett, cashier; Lew 
Price, John T. Wilkerson, Frank F. 
Sturm and H. D. Burkett, assistant 
vashiers; James H. Fisher, secretary; 
J. P. Pipes, treasurer; S. J. Shepherd, 
trust officer; T. W. Vinton, assistant 
trust officer; and J. N. Foote, auditor. 


- The. Portland Trust Company of 
Oregon, Portland, Oregon has changed 
its title to the Portland Trust and 
Savings Bank. 
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In This Issue: 
THE STORY OF LUTHER BURBANK; HAROLD CARY ON 
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A National Movement 


Has Begun to Unify 
People's Thought About Banks 


YO POWER exceeds that of unified 
\ thought. The great forces of 
L history lay dormant until some 
tremendous sway of leadership united 
the thought of the people. Then this think- 
ing force swept everything before it. The 
epoch-making events of all time may easily be 
traced to definite ideas upon which the think- 
ing people united—then action followed, 
the action that is inevitable with concentrated 
thought. 


The People’s Thought and Banks 

Only 26% of the American people are 
patrons of its 31,000 banks. In 1924 over 
$500,000,000 of the people’s money was wasted 


in investments of the Blue Sky variety.. 


In the same year there were recorded 19,712 
business failures. ‘These figures are food for 
thought. They force the question: “What 
would the result be if most people came into 
a more sympathetic understanding of the 
Banks of their community?” 


The Answer is Irrefutable 

A more human sense of banks and bankers, 
a more friendly good will, better public 
relations between banks and people, a kindlier 
sense, the touch of fellowship that makes all 
men kin, would do wonders to relieve the 
situation. It would bring millions of dollars 
out of cracker jars and stockings; it would 
save untold millions to small investors who 
do not even know their “bank” neighbors; it 
would bring to thousands of struggling busi- 
hess men the vital advice and financial counsel 
that bankers alone can give. 





THE BANKERS EXTENSION 


“Getting On” has already begun 
this Mighty Work 

“GETTING ON”—A Magazine for the 
Ambitious—is a monthly publication distri- 
buted by many American banks to their clients, 
friends and prospects, which is sowing the 
seed of a better understanding through the 
most interesting stories, articles and editorials 
that can be written. Already the circulation 
approaches a million monthly. 


The Purpose is to Unify Thought 

As the circulation of “GETTING ON” 
expands, the benefit to the whole banking 
world increases. As bank after bank is added 
to the list of distributors of “GETTING 
ON” the enthusiasm grows. When two 
million homes receive “GETTING ON” reg- 
ularly each month (our goal for 1925)—two 
million homes united in thought with a better 
attitude toward banks and their service—the 
benefits to banks and bankers can hardly be 
over-estimated. 


Send for a Copy of “Getting On” 

There isn’t a “dry” paragraph in a single 
issue of this bright little publication. You'll 
enjoy reading it as you would your favorite 
magazine. It teaches gently a higher regard 
for bank service; it entices readers to thrift 
by striking examples in story form; it intrigues 
people to want to “get on” by telling the vivid 
stories of men and women who did. Simply 
write and we will send you several recent 
copies of the magazine with additional infor- 
mation that you will be glad to have. - There 
is not the slightest obligation. 


INSTITUTE 





Publishers of ‘‘Getting On”’ 


605 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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THERE’S AN INSPIRING MESSAGE 


ON YOUR LEDGER CARDS 


Bankers sometimes neglect their field by thinking 
that certain folks can’t afford to save money, but 
facts show that people get the things they want 


By MINNIE A. BUZBEE 


Advertising Manager, Hennepin County Savings Bank, Minneapolis 


BOUT one per cent of the people 

in the U. S. report incomes over 
$5000 a year. If vou were to stand in 
the lobby of your bank and watch the 
people who come in to make savings 
deposits, you would see men who work 
for moderate salaries or for the day's 


wage; young men, ambitious to be- 
come men of affairs some day; boys 


and girls; and women in great numbers. 
Many of our customers and prospects 
have not 
been in this country long, who know 
very little about 
toms. 


are foreigners, people who 


our methods and cus- 


Bankers neglect their field sometimes 
by thinking that certain people can’t af- 
ford to Yet their own 
ledger cards will show many good ae- 


save money. 
counts belonging to people who appar- 
ently had very little money. 

Mrs. 
tron, who fashionable clothes, 
gives afternoon teas, and keeps up with 
all the fads, doesn’t seem to have any- 
thing left for her savings account. But 
Alex Provinsky, the drayman, has man- 
aged to accumulate thousand 
dollars. Nearly one-fourth of all the 
dividends on, corporation stocks is going 
to people who earn between $1000 and 
$5000 a year. 


Knickerbocker, the society ma- 
wears 


several 


How many of the people who drive 
today would vou have 
thought could afford one? <A barber’s 


automobiles 


assistant or a clerk in a grocery will go 
without things he needs, but will buy a 
Many a 


flashy diamond. typist or 





MINNIE A. BUZBEE 


bookkeeper or filing clerk who thinks 
she can’t save, will not hesitate to buy 











any of our offices. 


Atlanta Cleveland 
Boston Dallas 
Buffalo Dayton 
Charlotte 

Chicago Denver 
Cincinnati Detroit 


London, England 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge banking clientele. “They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Kansas City Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Memphis Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
New York San Francisco 
Omaha Washington 


————_______— 
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Toronto, Canada 
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$3 to $5 hose, to have her hair mar. 
celled once or twice a week, to keep up 
with the latest fads in hand 
She has more new shoes in a 
than her mother has in two or three 
years, and almost invariably spends 
more for her dresses and hats than the 
department manager. 45,000 people 
paid $432,000 to see a horse race last 
vear. 78,000 people paid over a million 
dollars to see a prize fight which lasted 
4 minutes. The first passenger 
lists on European steamers read like 
the telephone directory rather than the 
social register. 

Tt all simmers down to the fact that 
people get the things they want, And 
if we can make them want a bank ae- 
count badly enough they will find a way 
to get it. 

In 1923 there were 79,000 Ford ears 
sold through the weekly savings plan. 
Why? Because the Ford Company 
showed the man what he could get for 
his weekly savings—turned the savings 


bags. 


season 


class 


into something tangible, something that 
ineant pleasure for him and his family. 
Working upon that same theory, the 
bank, with the proper effort, could 
make regular savers of more of its sav- 
ings customers. 

Good bank advertising, like 
English, has the “you” first and the 
“IT” last. The reader isn’t so much in- 
terested in your bank as in what your 
bank can do for him. I knew a little 
four year old girl who climbed up in a 
chair before a mirror, and smiling at 
the reflection she saw there, said, 
“Howdy do ME!” She didn’t care 
whether the mirror was of bevel plate 
or cheap glass, whether it was 50 or 
two vears old. She was interested in 
what the mirror showed her about her- 


rood 


self. Grown people are very much like 
that little girl. They are interested in 
the “me” they see reflected in life's 


mirror, and the bank that can paint the 
most attractive picture of what the fu- 
ture may be and show the way to make 
that picture come true, is the bank that 
is going to show an increase in its sav- 
ings deposits over the one that leaves 
the human element out of its advertis 
ing. 

Bankers can learn much from study- 
ing the methods used by commercial 
advertisers. The manufacturers o 
washing machines, electric cleaners and 
other labor-saving and time-saving de 
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yiees have placed their products in 
thousands of homes, beeause they pic- 
tured these things to tired Mrs. Smith 
in terms of freedom from slavery of 
household drudgery. They helped her 
to exercise her imagination—to see her- 
self under conditions as she would like 
to have them. When it to the 
actual closing of the sale she is ready 
to learn something about the merits of 
make of machine. But 
sold the then the 


comes 


some certain 

she was first 

preduct. 
Canned goods used to be advertised 


idea, 


by showing pictures of the labeled cans, 
often on the shelves. And the 
housewife kept on canning her own 
fruits and vegetables and baking her 
own beans and cooking her own meat. 
Then the advertisers changed their 
tacties. Now the tired woman longing 
for a little sociable intercourse with 
her friends, sees an illustration that 
attracts her attention (featuring people, 
not cans) and she reads that she can 
now go to the Ladies Aid Society or 
the eard party or the picture show, or 
go fishing with her husband, and not 
hother about meals at all, for she ean 
come home at the last minute, take off 
her hat with one hand while she wields 
a ean-opener with the other 
to that effect, and supper will be ready 
in a jiffy. The result? More canned 
goods are being used than ever before, 
and by women who a few years 
would have considered it a blot on their 
reputation as a good housekeeper to be 
found making a meal largely of canned 
goods. 


store 


or words 


ag 
ago 


“But,” it may be said, “a bank is not 
a washing-machine factory or a depart- 
ment store. We can’t advertise for $6 
today a hat that sold for $10 vesterday. 
People are looking for that kind of ad- 
vertisement and are ready to follow the 
suggestions it contains. But a savings 
account isn’t something you can see or 
Wear or put in your living room or take 
on a vaeation with vou.” 

Isn’t it? Let’s see. It is true that 
@ savings account is not a canoe that 
you ean sell to a man. But it can make 
possible the purchase of a canoe and a 
fishing outfit, and pay for the fishing 
trip. The advertiser’s job, then, is to 
make the prospect see the savings ae- 
eount as a fishing trip. So instead of 
running an advertisement saving “Bring 
your savings to this bank” he might 
have it headed “That fishing trip” or 
“Your summer’s vacation,” or “By the 
smoke of your camp fire.” There are 
humerous ways in which to attract the 
attention of the reader and then show 
how a savings account at your bank 
will make the trip possible. 

John Anderson is a carpenter and 
his family is living cooped up in a 
little house in a crowded district. He 
makes good wages but he isn’t happy. 
He wants to get away from the city, 
fo take his family ont to the open 
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When a wealthy English Baronet 


‘ 


was forced to pawn hts coat 


NQUESTIONABLY, Sir John was 
pawning his coat. He, Sir John 
Paston, one of 16th Century Britain’s 
wealthiest men, was certainly passing over 
his doublet in exchange for a coin or two. 


Like other rich men of his day, Sir John 
protected his wealth by putting it into gold 
and silver plate, chains, brooches, silks 
and damasks which often were difficult to 
quickly turn into cash. This possessor of 
16 thousand ounces of plate was frequently 
at his wit’s end for the wherewithal to keep 
on speaking terms with his butcher, his 
baker and his candlestick-maker. 


In those days there were no stocks, no 
bonds, or other present familiar types of 


investnent. To make provision for his 
family, a man was forced to invest in 
precious metals, jewels and rich clothes 
and garments. 


Today there are plenty of ways of in- 
vesting money — good, bad and indifferent. 
The difficulty is in choosing wisely. 


The Seaboard has a service to help its 
depositors select investments wisely. It 
offers many advantages. We have no stocks 
or bonds of our own to sell, but we do 
have unusual facilities for obtaining infor- 
mation on the standing of most securities 
that are offered or held. These facts, free 
from self-interest, are at the disposal of 
Seaboard depositors who ask for them. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch * 


+ Uptown Branch 
ae Main Office 
11g BROADWAY | | EAST S 
5 f BROAD and BEAVER STREETS oe ee 
at Cedar Street * near Madison Avenue 














country where they will have plenty of 
room and where he can have chickens 
and a garden. If, when he is reading 


ad paper, he sees a bank advertisement 
headed “Capital and surplus one million 


dollars,” he is apt either to pass it by 
unnoticed or to think “There’s another 
one of those cold-blooded banks getting 
all the money it can.” But suppose the 
advertisement is headed “Now he owns 
a chicken farm” or “Last week he 
bought a truck garden,” he is interested 
in that and he reads to see what it is 
all about. And he finds that some man 
had been able to buy the chicken farm 


or the truck garden because he had 
been saving at this particular bank each 
week for a certain time. 

The advertiser is talking in Anderson's 
language, about the thing in which he is 
interested, and telling him how he can 
get what he wants. In other words, 
for him a savings account 
little place in the country. If an at- 
tractive illustration can be added 


means a 


helps materially—in fact, the illustra- 
tion is often more than half the message. 
But art work and euts are expensive 
and when we cannot have all we want, 
it is even more important to make the 
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The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO :-: 


Joun A. Lrncn, Chairman of the Board 


Davin R. ForGan, Vice-Chairman 


Grorce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 


Huco E. Orte, President 


A 34 Year Old Policy 


vaults do not necessarily make a bank big, strong or serviceable. 


[vaste GRANITE WALLS, huge marble columns and massive steel 


Back of these outward symbols of permanence there must be an 
organization — with a keen desire to serve—and thoroughly trained in 
the details of “knowing how.” Thirty-four years ago, before the days 

of the World’s Fair, the 





Putting a Sentry 


on Your Bond 


Holdings 


The “‘Republic’’ offers a 
Special Bond Statistical 
Service to its correspon- 
dents which keeps them 
in constant touch with 
fluctuations in the affairs 
of the corporations back 
of the bonds they hold. 
We invite you to make 
use of this service and 
we shall be glad to send 
you full particulars. 
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copy interesting and attractive. 

Occasionally a bank advertises prac- 
tically the same thing week after week, 
month after month and year after year. 
Nothing new, nothing different. 

The old idea of trying to get people 
to save merely because it is a duty has 
long since been found inadequate. Human 
nature has some queer streaks, and one 
of them is that people dislike very much 
to do things solely from a sense of duty. 
To make saving so interesting that they 
want to do it, is merely a difference in 
the form of appeal. But what a differ- 
ence in results! 


No matter what phase of our banking 
service we are talking about, we should 
try to present it in a tangible way. 
Take the subject of compound interest, 
for instance. Instead of merely talking 
about compound interest, show con- 
eretely with figures, what it will do. 
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“Republic” opened its doors 
for the first time—with a 
policy of service that has 
never failed to meet every 
just demand made upon it. 
It has proved itself more 
than a fair-weather friend. 
Today, in its new home, the 
service has been broadened 
—the assets doubled—the 
facilities multiplied. The 
“Republic” is 
ways, a friendly, service- 
able institution—a banker’s 
bank, where you may feel 
free to come for co-opera- 
tion and service—and be 
sure of getting both. 


today as al- 








Lithographed 
Drafts Free 


The “‘Republic’’ main- 
tains a policy of furnish- 
ing its correspondents 
with fine, lithographed 
drafts free. These drafts 
will be imprinted with 
your bank name and 
numbered as you direct. 
They form part of the 
“‘Republic’s”’ conception 
of service to its corre- 
spondents. We shall be 
glad to send youa sample, 


Forecasting the “Business Weather”’ 


The “Republic’s” Business Indicator is another service origi- 
nated to help our correspondents get more business. It is a 
service that accurately pictures the “signs of the times” os 
means of graphic charts, thus enabling the business man an 

farmer to forecast business conditions and take advantage of 
them. If your bank could render such a service in your com- 
munity, don’t you think it would help you get more business? 


Go a little further and weave a real 
incident—a story—around your figures 
and you will get attention. 


A mere statement showing the age, 
the size, the strength of a bank is 
seldom of interest to the reader. But 
if tied up with some familiar incident, 
some story of early days, such subjects 
can be made very attractive. There are 
dozens of ways of talking about the age 
of a bank that will interest people as 
much as the fiction in the next column. 
And incidentally, it is well to remember 
that bank advertising has to compete 
with reading matter that is written 
solely for the purpose of entertaining. 
That is one reason the preparation of 
a bank’s advertising material should be 
given such careful attention. If you 
are going to spend money for news- 
paper space or folders, then go a little 
further and spend some more money 


to have it done by somebody—eithey 
inside or outside the bank—who has 
made a special study of it. Don’t put 
the job onto a busy officer who has 
other things to think about and who 
too often has to jot down “most any. 
thing to fill the space” while the ad. 
vertising solicitor waits. 

What you want is advertising of 
human, homey, fireside sort that bears 
the ear-marks of sincerity; advertising 
that has a human twist; advertising 
that will make your readers hurry to 
place their hard-earned shekels in your 
bank. Briefly summarized, these are 
some of the ways it can be done: 


1. Talk in the reader’s language. 
The greatest teacher the world ever 
knew talked to fishermen of the sea and 
of fish; to tillers of the soil he talked 
of grain and seed. 

2. Use headings and _ illustrations 
that will attract and tie up with your 
copy. If the headline isn’t attractive, the 
reader will probably go no farther. 

3. Talk about people—about experi- 
ences. 90 per cent of all newspaper 
items are about people. That is why 
they are read. If you can mention a 
person, a place, an incident or an ex- 
perience with which your reader is 
familiar you are much more apt to 
strike a responsive chord. Try it on 
yourself in the books you read and the 
talks you hear. 

4. Use conversation. In a_ book 
store one day I heard a girl across the 
counter say to another, “I like to read 
‘choppy’ books—you know, the kind 
that has lots of talking and short para- 
graphs.” So do most of the people to 
whom you are addressing your adver- 
tisements. 

5. Tell a story. Men and wonen are 
merely boys and girls grown up and the 
love for a story is just as strong as 
when they were children. 

6. Put yourself in the reader's place. 
Try to think what vou would do in his 


cireumstances, think what motive 
would eause vou to act. Use your it 
agination. 


7. Talk more about what a saving 
account will do for your reader than 
about the account itself. In_ other 
words, sell your savings account, not as 
dollars put away for safe-keeping, rep 
resented by little black figures in 4 
pass book, but make it stand for con- 
fort, pleasure, education, 
happiness. 

8. First sell the desire to save, then 
make the prospect want to save in you! 
own bank. 

You will find a wealth of advertis 
ing material right “in your own back 
yard.” Arouse the interest of the 
tellers so they will report happenings 
at the window. Study your ledge 
cards ; 
of inspiration and advertising material 
You can’t get better stories than yol 
find right there. 
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Then, there is plenty of material out- 
side the bank. The person responsible 
for producing the advertising should 
not have to spend his entire time at a 
desk, with eyes glued on his work there. 
The best ideas and thoughts usually 
eome while away from the desk. You 
would not expect a war reporter who 
stays in his office to make as good a 
story as the one out on the firing line, 
actually seeing what is going on. 

The advertising man needs to get out 
in the lobby, mingle with people in the 
bank, listen to what he hears on the 
street car, at lunch, at the club, at a 
party, on the golf links—in fact, almost 
anywhere. If he keeps his eyes 
open and his wits about him he will 
fnd up-to-the minute, timely  ad- 
vertising material based upon re- 
marks, incidents and stories of real 
people, that will make the reader- 
public begin to watch for his adver- 
tisng and to read every word. And, 
what is more important, his readers will 
begin to think of his bank as a human 
institution, instead of merely a building 
of stone and marble on which the icicles 
are hanging. 


LOOKING BACK ON 40 
YEARS OF BANKING 


Government and Clearing House 
supervision, together with improved 
methods of obtaining and tabulating 
eredit information, rank among the 
major factors which have contributed 
toward solidifying the banking business 
of America during the past several 
seore years, according to R. F. Chapin, 
viee president and secretary of The 
Union Trust Company, who has just 
celebrated his fortieth anniversary of 
service with the institution. 


The veteran Chicago bank officer, in 
an interview, pointed out that in the 
old days credit departments were un- 
known, the banker usually “guessing” 
at a person’s financial status, or basing 
his opinion on personal information or 
hear-say material. 


Mr. Chapin entered the employ of 
The Union Trust Company in January, 
1885, at the age of 18 years, as a 
messenger and office boy. In those days 
facilities such as the telephone, type- 
writer and adding machine were not a 
part of banking equipment. 


“Banking today is on quite a different 
Plane than that in vogue forty years 
ago,” he explained. “A bank’s transac- 
tions are not merely confined to its four 
walls, a routine of paying, receiving, 
collecting, loaning; investing and trans- 
mitting—but reach out into the highways 
and byways in a service most compre- 
hensive. 

“The old time banker was rather a 
pitiable character. Dignity was his 
long suit. He was chary of making 
friends. It seemed to be his aim to be 


They’re buy- 
ing steamer 
tickets now 


ANY of your customers 

are arranging their sum- 
mer trips. Are you prepared 
to meet their financial travel 
needs? 

We will furnish you with 
ETC Letters of Credit espe- 
cially imprinted with the name 
of you: bank. These Credits 
will give your customers— 


A means of obtaining 
funds anywhere 


An Equitable Letter of Credit may 
be cashed practically anywhere. 
11,500 correspondents all over the 


world will honor our credits gladly 
and will extend courtesies to your cus- 
tomers. 


American banking 
facilities abroad 
In London our two conveniently 
located Offices will offer your cus- 
tomers complete American Banking 
facilities. 

In Paris our Office maintains atravel 
service bureau which will purchase 
tickets, arrange tours and prove useful 
to your customers in many otherways. 

Get ready now to offer your 
customers services which they 
will remember gratefully when 
they come back next fall. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
105 Scuth La Salic Street 


Donan L. De Gotvser 
anager 


LONDON 





DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Philadelphia: Land Title Building 
Baltimore: Calvert and RedwoodSts. 
San Francisco: 485 California St. 
Busten: 60 Congress St. 


MEXICO CITY 





both irreproachable and unapproach- 
able. He may have been the richest man 
in town, a fact which he never forgot 
himself or allowed others to forget. 
Today he may still be the wealthiest 
and most influential man in town but 
he has come to learn that wealth and 
influence bring with them their comple- 
ment of a commensurate responsibility. 

“It is a part of good bank manage- 
ment that the banker today enter into 
the spirit of the upbuilding of his town 
and in helping to create a community 
consciousness for the growth and pros- 
perity of the bank is linked inseparably 
with the growth and prosperity of the 
town 


“So it is distinetly a part of good 
bank management that the directing 








head of a bank take a leading part in 
all that pertains to the upbuilding and 
industrial growth of his community. 
Today the good banker joins the local 
Chamber of Commerce, encourages and 
participates in civie movements, seeks 
admission into such organizations as 
Rotary and Kiwanis, identifies himself 
with a church or lodge and meets and 
mixes with men. And he must not 
merely content himself with meeting 
men, he must make friends of them.” 


Mr. Chapin was the first banker in the 
United States to join the Rotary Club, 
having been one of the original members 
of the organization. Since that time he 
has been constantly active in the affairs 
of the organization and at present is 
serving his thirteenth term as treasurer. 
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IDEAS. THAT MADE A WINDOW 
THE “TALK OF THE TOWN” 


College students and school children, rich 


men 
in 


windows for four 

vears, our bank windows are the 
“talk of the town.” Teachers tell us 
the bank windows are often the subject 


FTER decorating 


of essays in the grade schools; 
chology classes in our colleges find them 
worthy of discussion and even our news- 
paper ads carry in small type the slogan 
“The Bank with the Window Display.” 

It is a simple matter to provide for 
window displays in the average bank, 
and the remodeling of a bank building 
to fit up a display window is entirely 
unnecessary. A small may be 
as attractive as a large one. Most banks 
have one window low enough for this 

A table can be placed directly 
the window, preferab'y with 
curtains as a background, and on this 
the displays can be “set up.” 

A bank, with its varied customers, is 
able to borrow praetically everything 
necessary for the displays; and this has 
its advantages, for any person who loans 
an article feels a personal interest, not 
only in that one window, but for all 
times. Cut out figures are effective in 
displays and these can be secured by 


psy- 


window 


purpose. 
betore 


using the delicately tinted posters ‘of 
movies. These can be cut out and 
stiffened with heavy card board and 


given the right facial expression to put 
over any idea, which is impossible by 
the use of dolls, and one must largely 
depend upon the human appeal in every 
display. 
Human such that are 


nature is we 


found 
in this 


and 
displays 


poor men 
described 


By ALICE MOSHIER 


Merchants National Bank, Fargo, North Dakota 


interested only in that which we under- 
stand; in that which seems to somehow 
come close to us. That is where the 
window display expert, keeping a finger 
on the pulse of the community, can 
make displays that never fail to interest. 

A clever window for “Clean Up 
Week,” showing the figures of Filth and 
Grernis, the bar of Public 
Opinion, being condemned to death at 
would interest public 


before 


sunrise, 
spirited person. 

A miniature window representing a 
tiny Fair would get, from your worried 
Fair Board and its friends real appre- 


any 


ciation. 

A picture of the oldest violin, a_pic- 
ture of the States’ First Congressional 
Conference, all without a “tie up” to 
the bank, indirectly can interest an ever 
widening circle of persons who feel an 
honest pride in the progress their city 
or State has made. 

A “Keep the Boy in School” window, 
with displays from the local schools, 
will bring’ practically all the school 
children to the bank window and warms 
the heart of the public. 

A display of the ten most important 
hooks of the world, beginning with the 
Bible and ending with a bank book, 
makes even the bookish stop and smile. 

Boy scouts, given a window, perhaps 
a miniature scene with eut out figures 
of the boys at work, make friends with 
worth while boys—and who could 
estimate what the results of the right 





Your Chicago Correspondent— 


is your financial ambassador in that city. As 





such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
bank in its alertness and in its spirit of close 
sympathetic co-operation. The Chicago Trust 

mpany has these qualities and, too, it is 
happily conditioned both as to size and facil- 
ities to offer you a correspondent service that 
your standard of banking demands. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Southeast Corner of Monroe and Clark Streets 
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interest 
article 


impression on these boys might mean, iy 
the stretch of years ahead? 

Clever windows making appeals for 
various civic drives, prove the bank to 
be “A friend in need.” 

Our Tourist Camp is one of the city’s 
bes* ads during the commer. A window, 
with a tiny tourist camp, 
statistics on the number of 
guests there for the season, makes ever 
one seeing it glad the city can serve in 
so big a way, and the window tells the 
story. 

Our trust department came in fora 
little advertising when we showed a bride 
and groom, kneeling on a_ white satin 
pillow, beneath white 
wedding bell an’ everything, and the 
card stated, “Till death us part is 
not long enough now. The thoughtfo 
man provides for the happiness of his 


showing 
persons as 


an arch, with 


do 


loved ones after death by arranging for 
the services of our trust department.” 
Another window, pushing this depart 
ment, showed a man handing a cheek 
to his wife, saying “Here is a cheek 
for $15,000. Spend it or invest it but 
don’t ask my advice.” Still another eard 
explained, “No, vou wouldn't say that 
to your wite but perhaps your failing 
to arrange for the services of our trust 
department, means just that.” 

Probably window attracted 
more attention than a display loaned 
by the Bankers Association, of pictures 
of yeggs who had operated in our State, 
burglars kits and various articles, with 
a “tie up” suggesting the renting of a 
safe deposit box for valuables. 


no ever 


A elass in psychology spent an entire 
period discussing our Christmas Savings 
Club window. Using eut out figures 
a happy pair were wrapping Christmas 
gifts, while a worried couple were sitting 
before a pile of bills. The ecard beside 
the first pair stated “Before Christmas 
Thrills,” while the ecard “After Christmas 
Bills,” explained the wretchedness 0! 
the other couple and still another card 
offered the suggestion that this be 
avoided by joining the 
Savings Club. This interest of college 
students might mean much in advertis 
ing. 

By the use of water color figures, the 
comparative value of the United State 
crops in 1923 were but when 
crops were better in 1924, we risked 4 
window showing three figures, one of 
wheat, one of rye and another of flax, 
showing how the State could “Come 
back” in 1924, merely from the sale 


Christmas 


shown, 
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of these three commodities. These 
heartening facts made the farmer feel 
the city banker is dependent upon him; 
js proud and pleased at his success, 
which is true. 

In the late Fall, when the growth of 
the sow thist'e was sending terror into 
the heart of every one in the agricultural 
distriet, a window showing the thistle, 
telling how to stamp it out, ete., made 
another hit with the same group. 

One of our windows showed the photo- 
graphs of the loeal citizens who were 
nationally famous, using Who's Who 
principally, as a euide. This was a lot 
of work for the decorator, but made 
friends for the bank among very worth 
while people. 

Live bees, with a thrift story; live 
chicks at Easter; live alligators, bor- 
rowed from the local college, with a 
story of how, before safe deposit boxes 
were known, an old king dropped his 
gold into a pool of water, surrounded 
the pool with alligators; killing off the 
entire supply and replacing with new 
alligators when he wished to draw out 
his gold, proved so interesting that our 
care taker was kept busy trying to keep 
the window presentable, washing off the 
evidences of many tiny finger prints. 

Not long ago this care taker, who has 
been with the bank 30 vears, made a 
trip back to Sweden. On his return, a 
window with a thrift appeal, showing 
his picture and the souvenirs, photos, 
ete. he had brought back from Sweden 
proved interesting to our Swedish 
population. 


A $1,624,575 DRIVE THAT 
ENLISTED CUSTOMERS 


16 per cent increase in deposits was 
‘% rung up by the Union Bank of 
Chieago in a sales contest of three and 
one half months, from October 1, 1924 
to January 15, 1925, which ineluded 
not only stockholders, directors, officers 
and employes, but also more than 1,900 
eustomers of the bank. The increase 
in deposits was gained in spite of the 
usual year-end withdrawals. 

A total of $1,624,575.02 in new busi 
hess was scored during the drive, or 
more than 216 per cent of the original 
quota. Initial deposits on new savings 
accounts averaged over $254.00 while 
the initial average . on commercial 
accounts secured was over $3,250.00. 
In addition, $546,900.00 of real estate 
honds and mortgages were sold, and 61 
trust accounts secured. 

It was the type of sales contest so 
successfully employed by manufacturers 
and merehants and embodied a great 
number of the methods used by such 
organizations. The services of the bank 
Were considered as commodities and a 
sales organization consisting of 1,900 
tustomers, all of the stockholders, di- 
rectors, officers and employes assumed 
s quota of $750,000.00 of new business. 
Sales managers, known as “Captains” 


This booklet contains in- 
formation concerning the 
diversified industries of 
Milwaukee County 
which will be of in- 
terest to Wisconsin 
manufacturers and 
Bankers! 


We shall be 
glad to send 
copies on re- 
quest. 


If your patrons have raw materials to sell or wish 
to buy some specific manufactured product which 
cannot be secured locally, the First Wisconsin 


Industrial Statistics Division may enable you to 
be of service to them. 


were selected and the quota apportioned 
among them. 

New accounts were not credited to 
the drive unless the new eustomer pre- 
sented a credit card signed by some 
member of a team, signifying that a 
sales solicitation had been made. In 
this way counter business was elim- 
inated. 

The drive opened with a big sales 
dinner attended by the directors, stock- 
holders, officers and employes. The en- 
tire campaign was explained, methods 
of getting business were discussed, and 
enthusiasm reached a high pitch. 

Regularly thereafter weekly sales 
meetings were held inside the bank, 
regular sales talks were delivered, new 








plans developed and difficulties ironed 
out. 

The customers who joined in the cam- 
paign were advised by sales bulletins 
regarding the progress of the work. 
The two 20-foot scoreboards posted 
prominently in the bank lobbies told a 
daily story of the competitive struggle 
being waged by the different teams. 

No premiums of any kind were given 
away to new customers. No unusual 
inducements were offered for new busi- 
ness. It was strictly a sales contest for 
profitable business which could be ex- 
pected to stay in the bank. No effort 
was made to secure a myriad of small, 
but indifferent accounts. It was a cam- 
paign for dollars. 
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A sales contest of this kind must, of 
course, be designed to meet local condi- 
tions as represented by the bank per- 
sonnel, the types of customers served, 
the territory to be covered and with due 
respect for the departments of the bank 
which need the major stimulation. 

The substantial type of new business 
secured is indicated by the fact that one 
month after the contest ended the de- 
positors of the bank were even greater 
than on January 15th. Furthermore a 
strong foundation has been laid for 
future growth consisting principally of 
a great file of prospective customers 
who were solicited but not closed during 
the contest, and the uncovering of latent 
sales ability among the employes. In 
addition the success of the campaign 


BANKING 


SERVES 








was an excellent advertisement to old 
customers and to the people of Chicago. 


The banking quarters of the National 
Bank of Newberry, South Carolina, will 
be enlarged. An addition of 30 feet 
is to be made on the rear of the build- 
ing. 


The Nottingham Savings and Banking 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, will en- 
large its present bank building by 
adding two store rooms on the south 
side and by making both the new and 
the present building two stories. When 
the bank’s new home was built a year 
ago it was one story. The improve- 
ment is to be made this year. 
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A. B. A. GOES AFTER 
CHECK FORGERS 


NORMOUS losses suffered by busi- 

ness and the public through for. 
geries have led the American Bankers 
Association to launch a national cam. 
paign of- instruction for bankers and 
their depositors in methods for thwart- 
ing fraudulent operations, according to 
William E. Knox, president of the Asgo- 
ciation. The 22,000 members, with 
millions of customers on their books, 
have been provided with a code of pre- 
cautions for themselves and their depos- 
itors in the use of checks and the pr. 
tection of their bank signatures to 
combat the activities of “paper 
hangers,” as check crooks are known in 
the underworld. 

“Forgeries, check alterations and the 
negotiation of bogus paper are primarily 
crimes of opportunity,” Mr. Knox said. 
“The criminal’s opportunity arises from 
incautious practices by bank customers 
and bank people. We are aiming to do 
away with such practices. A great pro- 
portion of loss is preventable. Greater 
attention to seemingly unimportant 
details and strict adherence to rules 
against honoring checks for strangers 
without proper identification are imper- 
ative.” 

James E. Baum, deputy manager in 
charge of the Association’s protective 
activities, stated that of the $100,000,000 
annually lost through fraudulent check 
operations it is estimated 99 per cent 
falls upon individuals and firms. He 
pointed out that the willingness, espe- 
cially of hotels and merchants, to accept 
“seraps of paper” from strangers and 
rely on insurance to avoid loss is an act 
of contributory negligence. 

“Reports to the Protective Depart- 
ment from its investigators and bank 
members of the association indicate an 
inereasing activity of check operators,” 
Mr. Baum said. “The association is 
urging bankers to drill their depositors 
in the preventive measures we have 
drawn up. Banks throughout the 
country have responded and are issuing 
warnings and instructions to their de 
positors. Several hundred thousand 
have been reached by this plan, whieb 
amounts to mustering a great citize 
army against the crooks.” 


Three Albany, New York, banks are 
planning new or enlarged homes ané 
it is exepected that before the end of 
the present year plans for these ne¥ 
structures will be underway. The banks 
planning enlargements are: First Ne 
tional Bank, which is to build at 61 Stale 
Street; Home Savings Bank, 13 North 
Pearl Street, which is to extend its 
bank to property recently acquired # 
9-11 North Pearl Street, and the Ne 
York State National Bank which is © 
build up to the corner of State an 
North Pearl Streets. 
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TAKING THE BUSINESS LEAD 
IN A FARM COMMUNITY 
(Continued from page 14) 

they take his word. 

Last year he thought alfalfa . might 
be a good thing for his farmers because 
they were spending a lot of money for 
costly commercial feeds. He sought 
expert advice and was told the crop 
would grow in the locality. He started 
acampaign to put alfalfa on the farms, 
and as a stimulus has offered to give 
sufficient ground agricultural limestone 
and seed to each farmer who will put 
in one acre of alfalfa. Within a few 
days after he made the offer 135 farmers 
signed up. They don’t know that alfalfa 
ean be produced on their farms, but 
they are taking Smith’s word that it 
ean. 
And he is confident that if the crop 
onee gets a hold in the community, in 
a few years there will be plenty of this 
rich legume for hay and pasture, thus 
saving his customers thousands of 
dollars which otherwise would be needed 
to buy commercial feed containing the 
valuable protein. 

About a year ago a movement was 
started in Wisconsin to sell its quality 
dairy products under a state label or 
trade mark. If enough farmers can be 
signed up to give this organization a 
lot of products to sell, a high class sales 
manager can be hired and the goods 
advertised. Smith thinks well of this 
plan and he is doing all he can to foster 
the idea in his locality. It will take 
some time to put this over as a state- 
wide movement, but when it is ready you 
may be sure that Shell Lake will be 
ready to do its share. 

Helping farmers is not the only thing 
this banker is doing for his community, 
although better agriculture has meant 
more business for shopmen and store 
keepers. As a member of the board of 
managers of the Wisconsin Land 0’ 
Lakes Association, he is helping with 
a plan that will sell Wisconsin’s assets 
to the world. He says the tourist busi- 
ness last year was in the neighborhood 
of $100,000,000 and through this organ- 
ization, which is a co-operative idea, they 
hope to increase the total to $300,000,000 
within five years. 


“I think many country bankers make 
a mistake by not mingling with farmers,” 
said Mr. Smith. “I think it would pay 
4 man to spend some of his time just 
going around getting acquainted—that 
is, take his car and take a trip around 
the community every so often. In this 
way he will learn what is on the farmer’s 
mind, and he will readily see if he ean 
be of any help in correcting any trouble 
or in solving any of the farmer’s 
problems. 

“Simply offering moral support will 
not do. I find you have to get out and 
do your share—in other words, work 
shoulder-to-shoulder with them. No 
other kind of effort will win their con- 
fidence and their business. We bankers 


A Distinctive Service For Your 
New York Business 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Deposits, Dec. 31st, 1924 - $293,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Boserd 


lay too much stress on business, over- 
looking the fact that it is confidence, 
friendship and service that gets the bus- 
iness. And when I speak of service | 
do not mean loaning money when you 
are asked. I mean taking the initiative 


in any project which you know is safe 


and which will help your customers. 

“T don’t know how long it would have 
been before we would have had co- 
operative creameries, live stock associa- 
tions or a telephone line if I had not 
taken up the matter. These projects 
have helped my customers make money 
and through them I have made money. 
Likewise, the tradesmen in the commun- 
ity have profited. It is an endless 
eircle once it starts, but often the 
banker must be the ‘starter.’ ” 





JOHN McHUGH 
President 


The Lumbermen’s Bank, benefited by 
these activities, is the leading institution 
in a town of around 1,000 people. It 
has deposits of well over $500,000, which 
is a good record when you realize the 
lean times farmers have gone through 
in the past few years. Other banks in 
Shell Lake are fighting hard for busi- 
ress, but Mr. Smith has the farmers’ 
business because he has their confidence 
and trust. He went out and shoulder- 
to-shoulder helped them to fight their 
battles. It seems the only way out. 


The Peninsular State Bank of Detroit, 
Michigan plans to construct a branch 
bank building. It will be a one story 
structure, 25x50 feet of brick with stone 
trimmings. 
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DIRECTOR-BANKER RELATIONS 
AS SEEN BY EXAMINERS 


If some bank directors could sit in on discussions 
like the one reported here they would be im- 
pressed with the significance of their responsibilities 


Op. 

















By J. F. LAWLER 


IRECTORS who don’t direct de-  tuking advantage of the leeway his di- Each director when elected must take 
serve depositors who don’t de- rectors’ ignorance gives him, will keep an oath of office, and, under section 
posit.” them posted and protect them.” 5147, U. S. R. S., the oath should be 
“Banks whose directors really direct “That reminds me of the time I went transmitted to the Comptroller of the 
never fail.” into a bank and discovered that two Currency immediately after the elec- 
“There wouldn’t be very many bank paragraphs had been cut from a letter tion. If the officer administering the 
failures if there wasn’t so much hand- which [ had included in a previous oath has no seal, a certificate of the 
shake eredit.” proper State, county, or court official, 


If the bank director who has any 
doubts about his relationship with his 


to the effect that such officer is author 
ized to take acknowledgments, must be 


hank and its officers could spend a part HE bank examiner’s know- attached. Various oaths are required 
of an afternoon when bank examiners ledge of the operating by state banking laws and should be 
were gathering about discussing their methods of hundreds of banks recorded with the proper state banking 
tasks and problems, his doubts would makes him a keen analyst. authorities immediately after the oath 


soon disperse. He would perhaps be In this article three bank 
examiners have expressed 
themselves frankly, under the 


is signed. 

In case two or more national bank 
directors qualify jointly the following 
form should be used: 


frightened into a realization of just 
what his oath of directorship means. 
“Consider the new director for a 
moment,” an examiner might say, as he 
did in one of their sessions recently. 
“He is usually a booming business man 
who thinks of his election to the board 
as a great honor, but not as a great 
responsibility. If that man would im- 
mediately start to educate himself in 
banking, become acquainted with na- 


guise of an anonymous inter- 

view, on the relationship of 

directors with their banks. ) 2 gg namepaR aI Ne 
It should be particularly in- : 


We, the undersigned, directors of The——— 

: : located at ——, being citizens of the United 
teresting to directors because States, and all residents of the State of-——— 
the examiners strip the cloak do, each for himself, and not one for the other 
from many of the factors that solemnly swear (affirm) that we will severally 


so far as the duty devolves on us. diligently 
are apt to escape attention. and honestly administer the affairs of said as 

sociation; and that we will not knowingly vio 
late, or willingly permit to be violated, any of 
the provisions of the statutes of the United 








tional banking laws, with his state’s States under which said association has been 
ed 5 , organized; and each, for himself, does solemnly 
banking laws, read the attorney gen- report made on the bank. I called the swear (affirm) that he is the owner in good 


oe . 7 Ss 7 ‘ a = = oo hen _ faith, and in his own right, of the number of 
eral’s rulings, which clarify the law, and directors fronr the corners of the state hares of stock required by said statutes, sub 


study examiners’ reports on his bank, — to tell them the content ef the two para- scribed by him or standing in his name on the 
: ‘ a 5 ne . . books of the said association; and that the same 
he would soon be telling his older di- graphs which the cashier had deprived js not hypothecated, or in any way pledged as 


rector-friends that they are law- them of. It happened to be my opinion *€"Tity for any loan or debt 


i r Signature 
breakers. Do older directors tell him of the cashier. I thought that directors —___—__—— 
to do this? No, they say, ‘That’s all who tolerate such officials were violating Subscribed and sworn (affirmed) to before 


m eo %-L eS 4 ~ aanatite d ee 9 the undersigned this ———day of——, 19—— 
right if you don’t know anything about the sanctity of their oaths. ‘Otselal Beal of Olbears 
banking. Come to the directors meet- The oath referred to is the one taken ——_— — 





ings and you will soon learn’.’ by directors of national banks and pre- ay Ta 

“T have always said I wouldn’t be a scribed by the Comptroller of the Cur- Every director must own in his own 
bank director unless I could run my __ reney as follows: right at least ten shares of the capital 
bank. I am all for the director I once — state of——————-—_. stock of the association of which he is 
heard about who wouldn’t sign a report Corny | Sanka’, a iE, director, unless the capital of the bank 





until he had checked it against the located a ———, being a citizen of the Shall not exceed $25,000, in which ease 


’ . United States, and resident of the State of : ee : ; ‘ : 
ledger,” another examiner would say. ao. solemnly. swear (affirm) that he must own in his own right at least 


“The first thing that directors should 1, will. so far as the duty devolves on me, five shares of such stock. Any director 
oie . diligently and honestly administer the affairs a 
do is to elect capable officers, obviously, of said association; that I will not knowingly Who ceases to be the owner of the re 


: : violate, or willingly permit to be violated, anv a q Bid aie . re 
vet it would seem that many of the  $f°the’ provisions of the statutes of the United Uired number of shares of the stock, 


ineapabilities that are turned up could States under which this association has been or who becomes in any other mannet 
organized; and that I am the owner in good " - A ‘ 

be foreseen,” still another contributes. faith and’ in my own right, of the number of disqualified, thereby vacates his place 

“A really reliable officer, instead of oe. . — ieee ae — 9 yt and the vacancy should at once be filled 

—_ books of the said association; and that the — 

same is not hypothecated or in any way pledged 

as security for any loan or debt. 




















See RE ED’S ‘Oltten ators Pas oie and sworn (affirmed) to coms wists REED’S Branch 


undersigned this day of——, 19 


Bank Plan. (Official Seal of Officer) Bank Plan. 


Notary Public 
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by the remaining directors. The former 
director may be re-appointed if his dis 
qualification is removed. 


At least three-fourths of the direc- 
tors of national banks must have resided 
in the state, territory, or district in 


which the association is located for a 


year or more immediately preceding 
their election, and must be residents 
therein during their continuance in 
office. 


When a bank 
diseuss credit, more heat is generated. 
“Bxeess credit lines hurt banks most,” 
says one. “Why don’t directors take 
the trouble to authorize loans instead of 
simply approving them? Why don’t 
they demand financial statements on 
every large loan instead of accepting 
someone’s word or for the fact 
that the eustomer is good? The finan- 
eial statement tells the whole story.” 

“And directors too often are led to 
forget that a loan isn’t paid up until 


group of examiners 


record 


the money is actually collected. Too 
many statements are false in this re- 
spect and involve the makers crim- 


inally,” another examiner points out. 
“Many such things are not 
but if something really serious occurred 
at a time when books are doctored in 
this way, it would be extremely embar- 
rassing for everyone connected with the 
hank.” 

“It is surprising how often directors 
forget that in contributing a little bit 
to some political campaign or candidate 
to win an account that they are break- 
ing the law. It is specifically stated 
that it is unlawful for any national 
hank, or any corporation organized by 
authority of any laws of Congress, to 
make a money contribution in connec- 
tion with any election to any political 
office. It is likewise unlawful for any 
corporation whatever to make a money 
contribution in connection with any 
election at which presidential electors or 
& representative in Congress is to be 
voted for or any election by any state 
legislature of a United States Senator, 
but it is the small affairs, the county 
elections, etc., in which a bank or di- 
rector might win an account or two, 
that interests us and that 
many offenders. 

“It seems hard for many boards to 
remember that they must not loan to 
members of the board at a lower rate 
of interest than is general. 

“Unfortunately, too many directors’ 
examinations are a farce. National 
hanks are provided with forms and a 
method for such directors’ examina- 
tions, but it is too true that directors 
sign such exaniinations without 
cheeking signatures or content.” 

Federal laws require such a directors’ 
examination at least twice a year. 
State laws present a range of from two 
to four times per year. It is of funda- 
mental importance, in this connection, 
that the board appoint a committee of 


serious, 


makes so 


ever 
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The directors’ room of the Seaboard National Bank, New York City, gains much. of its distinction 


from the handsome panelling of the walls and ceiling. 
chosen bronze pieces on the mantel. It was designe 


its members fully capable of its task. 

The following suggestions are made 
hy the Comptroller of the Curreney in 
connection with the directors’ examina 
tion: 

1. The cash should be counted and 
the total compared with the books of 
the bank. Cash items should be care- 
fully serutinized, and any improper 
items, such as unposted checks, held 
for the purpose of not showing over- 
drafts, and other items that can not be 
readily converted into cash, should be 
reported. 

2. The bonds and other securities of 
the hank should be examined, and those 
not on hand should be verified by refer- 
ence to the receipts of the parties with 
whom they are deposited, and if the 
receipts are old they should be verified 
The market value 
and the amount at which carried on the 
books in the aggregate should be shown, 
and any stock held by the bank should 
be listed with a statement showing the 
reason the securities were taken by the 
bank. 

3. The carefully 
checked and their total compared with 
the general ledger. The genuineness, 
value, and security of each note, and of 
any collateral thereto, should be care- 
fully determined, and any losses ascer- 
tained, or probable, in the judgment of 


by correspondence. 


notes should be 


‘the committee, should be noted. The 
liabilities of each of -the larger bor 
rowers and loans to affiliated interests 


should be aggregated and carefully con- 
The report should also show the 
general character of the loans—whether 
well distributed; the general character of 
the collaterals; whether corporations in 


sidered, 


which officers or directors are interested 
borrow to an undue extent; also any 
large liabilities of the officers or direc- 
tors. It should also be shown whether 


Notice the attractive fireplace and the well- 
by Alfred C. Bossom, architect, of New York. 


all paper claimed by the bank as its 
own property, including collaterals, is 
properly indorsed or assigned to it, and 
all mortgages recorded. Any loans ex- 
ceeding ten per cent of the capital and 
surplus of the bank should be reported. 
The signature of all note makers and in 
dorsers should bé carefully scrutinized, 
and any erasures and alterations or any 
indications of manipulation should be 
carefully investigated and reported to 
the full board. All overdue paper 
should be listed and comment made to 
its collectibility. 

4. The certificates of deposit and 
the cashier’s checks should be verified 
by totaling those outstanding as shown 
by the register and comparing with the 
general ledger, and also by comparing 
the cancelled certificates and checks with 
the register and checking them against 
the stubs. 

5. The copy retained by the bank of 
the report of condition made to the 
Comptroller at the last call should be 
compared with the bank’s books at that 
date, particularly with reference to the 
excessive loans and directors’ and of 
ficers’ liabilities reported. 

6. The bank’s last reconcilements of 
accounts with correspondent banks 
should be compared with the bank’s 
books, and a transeript of the bank’s 
account from the date of the last re- 
concilement to the date of the examina- 
tion sent to the correspondent bank with 
a request for verification. Balances 
with nonmember banks in excess of ten 
per cent of the capital and surplus 
should be reported. 

7. Individual ledger balances should 
be verified in such a manner as the diree- 
tors may deem advisable, by calling in 
pass books, by sending out reconcile- 
ments of certain accounts selected by 
the directors, or in some other suitable 
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Bank Advertising 
Cuts and Copy 


at Phenomenally 
Low Prices 


‘SEND FOR CATALOG 


EY ERY bank official who prepares 
advertising matter of any kind. 
and every advertising man who serves 
banks, should have the BARTLETT 
BANK ADVERTISING CUT AND 
COPY SERVICE catalog. 

This 36-page book, printed in two 
colors, shows hundreds of highest 
grade, up-to-the-minute bank and in- 
vestment illustrations that are fur- 
nished in electrotype, stereotype or 
mat form, suitable for newspaper. 
house organ, booklet. circular and 
blotter use. 

Copy for each subject is furnished without 
extra charge. You can buy one ora hun- 
dred subjects; no yearly contracts. 

The cost is phenomenally low. 

Send for this catalog. It will aid you in 
your work and save you hundreds of 
dollars a year. 

Advertising salesmen are invited to write. 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 
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way. A trial balance of the ledger 
should be taken by some member of the 
committee, or at least by some person 
other than the clerk engaged on the 
ledger. 

8. Overdrafts should be totaled and 
earefully considered, and the report 
should show any estimated losses. 

9. The committee should consider 
carefully the “profit and loss” and the 
“expense” accounts, with a view of de- 
termining whether the charges against 
those accounts are proper, whether the 
earnings of the bank warrant the ex- 
pense charges, and whether the bank 
is making a legitimate profit. 

10. The examining committee 
should inquire carefully into the ar- 
rangement of the working affairs of the 
bank and ascertain whether any em- 
ploye who keeps the individual ledger 
receives deposits or balances pass books; 
and whether the employes are properly 
bonded and in whose eustody the bonds 
are lodged. 

11. Any liability of the bank for 
borrowed money should be listed, and 
the proper authority and the necessity 
for such borrowing ascertained. The 
total amount of the present liabilities 
of that nature should be reported to the 
board, including money borrowed from 
other banks on certificates of deposit. 

The report should show that these 
points have been covered, and should 
recite any deficiencies discovered. It 
should contain a complete statement of 
the total assets and liabilities of the 
bank with any additions or deductions 
that in the judgment of the directors 
should be made as a result of their 
investigation. There should be ineluded 
a detailed statement of the loans which 
the directors estimate as_ worthless, 
doubtful, or insufficiently secure, giving 
reasons therefor, and as nearly as pos- 
sible the real value. A statement should 
also be made of any matters which in 
the opinion of the committee affect in 
any way the bank’s solvency, stability, 
or prosperity. It is believed that there 
are few instances where the examining 
committee can not, if they will take 
the time, cover these points carefully. 

Complete records of the examination 
should, of course, be kept on file, the 
examiners point out. Such an examina- 
tion requires a‘ lot of time and work 
on the directors’ part since there are 
few who ean really be of help to them 
in the accomplishment of their purpose. 
A familiarity with laws governing the 
subject will, however, prove the wisdom 
of taking the time and going to the 
trouble of examining properly. 





A new bank building is planned by 
the South Side National Bank and 
Trust Company of Newark, New Jersey. 


A new branch bank building of the 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Michigan, 
is planned. 


BACKING UP ADVERTISING 
INSIDE THE BANK 


(Continued from page 11) 
played on the part of his bank officers, 
and suggested in the conditions sur. 
rounding his working arrangements and 
quarters in the bank. 


Almost any intelligent group of bank 
employes can be developed to be re. 
sponsive, efficient and courteous and to 
be enthusiastic in all of those qualities, 
There are two groups of influence which 
may be brought to bear upon employes 
to obtain this result. 


The first group are those influences 
which react upon the individual invol- 
untarily, without his being consciously 
aware of them—the influences which 
tend to make a man happy, contented 
and satisfied on his job. I refer to 
working conditions inside the bank. A 
man’s business environment tends to 
mold his personality—or, stating the 
converse, that a man’s business person- 
ality is to a certain extent a reflection 
of his daily environment. 

Bank employes should be given, first 
of all, fair pay; secondly, they should 
not be too greatly or too regularly over- 
loaded with work; and thirdly, they 
should be given a light, clean, conveni- 
ent place in which to work. If you 
want a smile on the faces of your tellers 
from morning until night, look into 
those three matters—pay, volume of 
work, and working quarters. 

When those matters have been taken 
eare of, when you have removed the 
cause of discontent and made a man 
reasonably satisfied with his job, then 
you can go on with the task of making 
him enthusiastic. There are various 
methods of doing this: One of the most 
essential conditions is to insist that 
officers and department heads so con- 
duct themselves as to merit and retain 
the confidence, respect and good-will of 
their employes. 

Do we not sometimes put $500 into 4 
newspaper advertisement and have it 
fall flat whereas half that amount paid 
to a teller or a new account man would 
have revived his enthusiasm for his job 
and himself, and would it not have been 
better to have spent half as much i 


advertising and the balance in insuring / 


the whole-souled sales enthusiasm of the 
foree? That would be merchandising. 
That would be intelligent advertising i 
its largest sense, for what manufacturer 
would spend a half million dollars i 
advertising a product and then send out 
a cold and disgruntled sales force. 

Many banks today are beginning 1 
have what in effect amounts to sale 
managers on their staff. It is evident 
that bankers sense the need for better 
merchandising as a means of backing 
up their advertising. 

It sometimes happens that banks et 
gage in a so-called “campaign.” Thot- 
sands of dollars are thrown into the a¢ 
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yertising hopper, and that is the extent 
of the effort and enthusiasm. It is all on 
paper and no place else. It enthuses 
the public and the public comes in ex- 
pecting to find the bank at least equally 
enthused. But what does this public 
find? It finds the bank absolutely unin- 
formed and only casually enthusiastic. 

What we need most of all in our 
banks today is sales enthusiasm. That 
would be the outstanding touchstone 
which would make our advertising effec- 
tive to the maximum degree. The smile 
of a Cheshire cat on the face of each 
teller won’t do the job. Each teller 
must be mentally not a service man but 
a sales man and any, good salesman is, 
per se, a good service man, for honest 
salesmanship is service in its highest 
form. 

In: other words, what advertising 
needs most today is the enthusiastic 
endorsement of merchandising. There 
are many ways in which we can mer- 
chandise our service, but the outstand- 
ing way is the manner in which this 
service is rendered—instead of the 
statie, “come and be served” attitude, 
the dynamic, “let me serve you in this 
manner” attitude would be the greatest 
piece of merchandising which we could 
produce at the moment. 

Means to this end can be found in 
the sales methods of any modern sales 
manager. It may involve a complete 
about-face in the mental attitude of 
many of the employes and some of the 
officers. It goes deep into the personnel 
methods within banks, but it, as nothing 
else, would make our goods and our 
package more attractive to the public. 

It involves not prosaic education, but 
enthusiastic sales meetings led by men 
capable of selling their own enthusiasm. 
It involves a detailed and careful study 
of every one of our banking functions 
from the standpoint of their salability. 

Such a study, ineluded under the 
name of merchandising, might find it 
good merchandising to discharge half 
of our tellers and to double the pay of 
the other half. It might find it desir- 
able to remove the bars from the front 
of our tellers’ cages. It might find it 
desirable to remodel the entrances of 
our banks and to change the lighting 
systems. It might find it desirable to 
make the standard pass-book a coupon 
system instead of the accepted pamph- 
let style. Good merchandising might 
recommend the establishment or discon- 
tinuance of branches. 


And between advertising and mer- 
chandising comes selling. Just as a 
store is selling goods, the bank is sell- 
ing service. Every person in the bank 
who comes in contact with the public 
is an actual salesman. When a teller 
opens a new account he has not simply 
made an entry upon a new book—he 

made a sale. We shall continue to 
amplify, enlarge upon and pound home 
idea of personal salesmanship upon 


ing idea go faith and loyalty to one’s 


Fortifying Your Judgment 
In Extending Loans 


HEN you know precisely the condition of 

your commercial customer’s affairs as 

revealed by a complete audit, you are better able 

to offer sound financial advice and to protect 
your credits. 


A complete audit of your commercial bor- 
rower’s records at regular intervals and by a 
reliable certified public accountant will fortify 
your judgment, will enlighten the borrower on 
the actual condition of his business, and both 
will benefit by the dependable and disinterested 
service. The complete certified audit is advo- 
cated by the Robert Morris Associates and by 
other banking agencies as a powerful instrument 
in supporting the credit structure. 


We shall be glad to offer constructive sugges- 
tions on how to determine the exact socenntind 
facts in business. 


EDWARD R. BURT & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PuBiic ACCOUNTANTS 
Established 1907 


“Real accounting service is more than 
a verification of footings and postings” 
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the part of every employe of the bank. 
Intelligence, responsiveness, efficiency, 
courtesy and enthusiasm go hand in 
hand with salesmanship. They are part 
and parcel of it. A man cannot sell 
without being enthusiastic, responsive, 
courteous and efficient. With the sell- How abouta bank mag- 


ee ye bce hoe azine individualized 
institution an e product of that in- 

stitution, which in hat bank is service. and na owe d by your- 
If you can get your people to feel that self suitable for all 
they are selling the bank, they will sell de partments of your 
themselves on courtesy and efficiency. 
The urge will come within themselves . , 5 
and will therefore be powerful enough ingly low cost? 
to produce results. 


Picture on the one hand a teller who P. ME R E. ED 


is imbued with the personal selling idea; 812 -Wr Wachininaain 
who feels that he has made a sale every a 
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MEAT PACKING 


HE stage in Michigan is so crowded with a var- 
iety of industries that Meat Packing seldom has 


Thousands of cattle and sheep from the west are 
annually fattened on the fenced ranches of cut-over 


Slaughtering and meat packing reached an annual 

volume of $57,648,125. a year ago. 

| important link in this enterprise, for through it the 
entire Great Lakes Region is served. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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time he opens a new account. On the 
other hand, picture a_ teller who 
grumbles all day; who dislikes to open 
a new account because it means a little 
extra work, and who spends his leisure 
moments looking alternately at the clock 
and at a motto hanging in his 
which reads “Smile.” 

In our bank with 1500 employes and 
officers, the idea of personal salesman- 
ship among our employes, is a problem 
involving continuous, intensive work. 
It must the with bank 
whether large or small. 

Our business extension organization 
puts a great deal of effort upon this 
point, and all of the officers of the bank, 
from the president down, take an active 
part in backing up our educational and 


cage 


be same any 


We 
have a house organ known as the Union 
Trust “Teller,” in which there is a 
constant flow of propaganda along the 
personal salesmanship line, and which 
performs the extremely important fune- 
tion of giving the employes credit for 
the work which they have done along 
selling lines. 

Employes like to get credit for work 
well done—and they should get it. The 
“Teller” provides this opportunity. 
Actual sales by employes are recorded 
weekly in the “Teller.” If George 
White or Mary Black got eight new 
accounts last week, everybody in the 
bank knows about it. By this method 
a spirit of competition in salesmanship 
is constantly kept alive. We find that 


stimulative work along these lines. 
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giving employes credit for selling, in 
print, where everybody can see it, js 
probably the most powerful, single 
means of spurring the employes onward 
to still further efforts in the line of 
personal salesmanship. 

Of course, a special effort was neces- 
sary at first to introduce and to put 
across the selling idea. We had to 
prove to our employes that they were 
capable of selling—that every one of 
them was a potential salesman. This 
done at first by annual new-ae- 
count-getting contests by employes. In 
these contests we offered very substan 
tial sums of money for new accounts 
secured, and an _ elaborate of 
points of credit was worked out so that 
both number of accounts and size of 
original deposits were taken into con- 
sideration and the awards were reason- 
ably equitable. The main thing about 
these contests was that every person 
who sold as much as a single account 
got paid for selling that account. There 
were some exceptional prizes for the 
top-notchers—a Ford car, and a few 
things of that sort. The results of 
these contests were amazing both in 
the number of accounts sold, and the 
percentage of employes who 
pated in the selling. 


was 


system 


partici- 


Now, there is nothing new about em- 
ployes’ contests for securing new ae- 
counts. Our purpose, was 
slightly different than usual in that our 
real reason for putting on these con 
tests was not so much the actual secur- 
ing of the accounts, as it was to sell our 
own employes on the idea of personal 
salesmanship and to give them confidence 
in their own ability to sell. Then they 
would of their own accord be courteous 
and efficient, then they would of their 
own accord do their utmost to back up 
the bank’s advertising inside the bank. 


however, 


After we had proved to our employes 
that they could sell, we dropped the 
idea of the annual contest and experi- 
mented to see how much selling by em 
ployes would be done as a result of the 
selling momentum gained by these con- 
tests. That is, we made it a continuous 
proposition all the vear around, instead 
of a contest proposition for a_ short 
period of time. We discontinued the 
offering of any money for accounts se 
cured. All that an employe got for 
selling a new account was a mention in 
the “Teller.” That is, he got credit for 
his sale, in print, so that everyone else 
in the bank would know about it. 

This method of operation has been 
going on now for about a vear. People 
who succeed in selling at least one ac- 
count a month are known as “Go 
Getters” in the “Teller.” Every week 
names of “Go-Getters” are published in 
the “Teller,” together with the number 
of aceounts which they have secured. 
Every so often we publish a general 
recapitulation showing the standings of 
the various “Go-Getters” to date. The 
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latest recapitulation of these ‘“Go-Get- 
ters” covering a period of the first year 
shows, total number of new accounts: 
4,808, and total amount of money se- 
eured: $1,318,822.55. The list of “Go- 
Getters” was headed by one of the boys 
in the foreign department who alone 
sueceeded in bringing in 530 accounts 
in the period of about 11 months. That 
shows what can be done by first selling 
the employes on the salesmanship idea, 
and secondly, giving them credit in 
print for the sales they make. In fact, 
we were so pleased with the result that 
we did distribute at the close of the 
year $2400.00 in money awards to the 
“Go-Getters,” sending each one who se- 
eured twelve or more accounts the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“It is very pleasing to the executives of this 
bank to have any of our employes demonstrate 
talents and other characteristics of ability that 
might not be employed in their regular daily 
work, but which. nevertheless, are indicat‘ons 
of their greater usefulness in the bank organiza 
tion. 

“Procuring of desirable new depositors and 
new business contacts presents a field of oppor 
tunity which is open at all times to all employes, 
and we are gratified to know that you have 
evidenced your accomplishment along this line. 

“The enclosed check is in no sense a pay- 
ment for such service rendered. It is, however, 
just a concrete expression of our pleasure to 
know that you have initiated this constructive 
quality of interest by increasing your bank's 
deposits. 

“Wishing you continued and even greater 


future sucess, I am, 
Very sincerely, ‘ 


This letter gives an idea of the atmos- 
phere we are trying to create through- 
out the entire bank. 

Remember that all of this effort put 
upon the idea of personal salesmanship 
is done not so much because of the new 
accounts which are secured thereby as 
heeause this plan is actually remaking 
the personality of our employes; help- 
ing to render them courteous and effi- 
cient, and so enabling them to back up 
our advertising, inside the bank, of their 
own free will and desire. 


The most important fundamental is 
that the bank officers from the president 
down must themselves feel sincerely 
and persistently the theme and _ story 
as told in your advertising copy. If 
the officers conduct themselves in that 
spirit and manner, their personality 
will be contagious among the employes. 

So that, as a final word, backing up 
the advertising inside the bank involves, 
first: a layout of actual physical bank- 
ing facilities to such an extent that serv- 
iee ean actually be performed as adver- 
tised; second, properly and effectively 
merchandising your product—service; 
and third, development of personal 
salesmanship among the employes to 
such a point that they will voluntarily 
attain that degree of intelligence, re- 
sponsiveness, efficiency and courtesy 
which is necessary in order to live up to 
the bank’s advertising. 

It is not an easy task and it requires 
persistent effort and continual attention, 
but the pleasure in accomplishment is 
Sreat, and the profitable results to the 
bank well worth the achievement. 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 
exchange transactions. 















FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 









-A typographieal error oceurred in 
the February issue of THe BANKERS 
MonTHLY in the article “A Chart That 
Controls Your Productive Funds,” by 
Wm. F. Graupner, cashier of the Des- 
plains State Bank, Desplains, Illinois. 
The word “decrease” in the twelfth line 
of the center column on page 21 should 
have read “increase.” 








A bank, store and office building to 
cost $100,000 is planned for the First 
National Bank of La Grange, Illinois. 


The bank building of the Litchfield 
Bank and Trust Company, Litchfield, 
Illinois will be remodeled. This will 
cost $50,000. 


Work will soon be started in remodel- 
ing the Union National Bank building 
of Manhattan, Kansas. Forty thousand 
dollars is being spent in making these 
improvements. 


Plans are being drawn for a_ bank 
building for the Wojicks Savings Bank, 
a private banking institution of 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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COMBATTING THE NEW WEAPONS 
OF VAULT CRACKSMEN 


There are in existence tools of greater 
power and menace than ever before, and 
their uses are well known to criminals 





HE last few years have seen the 
development in industrial plants 
and laboratories of a set of powerful 
tools which are coming somewhat 
slowly into the ken and use of the bank 
burglar, although he has employed some 
of the less powerful of these weapons 
for years and not without disconeerting 
effect. There are now in _ existence 
similar tools of vastly greater power 
and menace and the uses of these in- 
struments are well known to criminals, 
even though they have not yet employed 
the more complicated of them effectively. 
I refer, of course, to the metal burning 
or fusing torches of which the oxy- 
acetylene flume is the familiar type. 
On the other hand, inventors and en- 
gineers have not been idle in the oppos- 
ing field and various metals, alloys, 
combinations and other resistant sub- 
stances have been devised and brought 
forward in the hope that they would 
defeat the late and more vicious imple- 
ments adaptable to burglary. 


A-hundred years ago the problem of 
meeting the bank burglar revolved about 
the matter of an unpickable lock. 
Nothing of any permanent value was 
brought forward until the combination 
or spindle locks, still in general use, 
were invented. Then the problem took 
on another phase. Burglars turned from 
lock picking and key fitting to safe 
drilling. It was found that the modern 
tools of that day would gnaw their way 
into the vitals of the extant safes with 
little trouble or delay and the result 
was a great epidemic of burglaries. 

To meet this situation the various 
drill proof metals were devised, among 
which chrome steel and _ spiegeleisen 
stand as the representative types. 
Without tracing the various backwashes, 
eddies and undercurrents which ap- 
peared without affecting the general 
movement, it may be said that these 
drillproof metals dominated until high 
explosives, particularly nitro-glycerine, 
eame into the field. It was not necessary 
to do any drilling to apply this potent 
liquid combustible and it was soon dis- 
covered that metals hard enough to turn 
a drill were extremely fragile. They 
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By EDWARD H. SMITH 


flew to shards before the violence of the 
nitro. So, something else had to be 
devised that would meet both the drill 
and the explosive at the same time. 
There was an inherent difficulty about 
this, for metals hard enough to turn 
the drill were ideal prey for explosives, 


as HE present advantage,” 

says the author of the 
accompanying article, “is ap- 
parently on the side of the 
burglar. He has at least 
several years’ start of the 
safe maker and is likely to 
enjoy a season of plunder and 
prosperity before the proper 
counter-measures can be 
taken against him. 

“In this situation it be- 
hooves every bank to consider 
auxilary methods of defense, 
such as watchmen, adequate 
police organization, the best 
kinds of alarms, and where 
possible, some kind of vigi- 
lante organization.” 





whereas metals with sufficient ductility 
to resist explosives were by nature soft 
and easy carrion for the drill. Five-ply 
steel was the original answer to this 
poser—three layers of tough soft metal 
interlarded with two layers of drillproof 
stuff, all laminated together. 

For the better part of a generation 
safe and vault builders tried to defeat 
the burglar by devising constantly better 
types of laminated safes, for they had 
no other way of providing what was 
needed to combat both the drill and the 
explosive—namely, hardnessand ductility. 
And these efforts of the safe makers were 
not without success. The best laminated 
safes did give a great resistance and 
prevented many burglaries, but it was 
always possible for the burglar possessed 
of enough skill and given some careless 
opportunity, to make his way through 
the soft laminations with a drill and 
the hard layers with his explosives. 


Technicians came to understand that the 
accent in safe building had to be laid 
on materials rather than on structure, 
if a real victory was to be won. 

A good many sought such an ideal 
material but nothing real was accom- 
plished until Sir Robert Hadfield in. 
vented his manganese steel, a composite 
of steel with about 13 per cent of man- 
ganese, alloyed at a high temperature and 
according to a special process. It was 
found that this metal provided the long 
sought combination. It was too hard 
to drill and it was also tough enough 
to withstand attacks with nitro-glycerine. 
Some safe makers took to it imme 
diately and others after a time. Eveat- 
ually a heavy type of safe was developed 
and put forward by all the larger manv- 
facturers. 

Here, however, we must note one of 
the inherent difficulties facing the forees 
of law and order. The burglar’s tools 
cost little or nothing and in the day 
when he used drills he could get them 
from almost any shop. When he came 
to use nitro, he had only to steal a few 
sticks of dynamite from some mining 
camp, railroad construction gang, quarry 
or builder’s site. By going into the woods 
with a long nozzled syringe, a galvanized 
bucket and a rubber hot water bottle, 
he readily extracted the nitro from the 
dynamite and earried it on his forays 
swinging from his neck in the rubber 
receptacle. In other words, his tools and 
supplies involved little cost and little 
actual risk. 

But it is different with the opposing 
side, for to re-equip the twenty-odd 
thousand smaller banks in the United 
States with modern safes and vaults 
capable of resisting modern burglars 
involves a tremendous outlay of money 
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and more important still, a great deal | 


of time. 
Until about ten years ago, the only 


technical enemies to be considered by the 
safe maker and the banker were the dril F 
But in 1915 came | 


and the explosive. 


another and most formidable foe. The 














patenting of the oxy-acetylene welding | 


torch in 1906 and of the cutter-burne f 





torch two years later led to experiments, F 
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as early as 1909, in the use of these tools 
against burglar proof safes, some of 
which I witnessed that long ago. These 
first tests upheld the safes but in 1915, 
in Louisiana, burglars managed to use 
improved torches effectively against an 
old fashioned safe in a small bank. The 
next year there were several more torch 
burglaries, and the number and alarming 
character of these raids has increased 
constantly. Burglars are constantly 
gaining experience and improving their 
technique, with the result that they have 
been able to burn their way into even 
the better kinds of protective devices. 

In all these burglaries the criminals 
have employed nothing except the com- 
mercial cutter-burner’ torch, such as it 
used in any modern machine shop, 
garage or foundry. According to some 
reports, the robbers have been employing 
the fluxing rod recently, but this needs 
to be confirmed. 

The point to consider is not what the 
burglars have used but what tools are 
now available for them and likely to be 
employed within the next few months or 
years. Investigation among the great 
industrial plants of the country and 
among the records of metallurgical in- 
vention reveal that there have been five 
vital and from the bank-burglary point 
of view, menacing improvements upon or 
developments from the oxy-acetylene 
torch, each more terrifying and deadly 
than the other and all fraught with evil 
possibilities. 

Before examining them in detail it is 
well to note a German invention worked 
out by Goldschimdt, a technician attached 
to the Krupp works at Essen. Accord- 
ing to authenticated reports, he has been 
able to melt his way through thick sheets 
of metal or the tops of safes by pouring 
out on them and igniting a mixture of 
ferrous oxide and powdered aluminum, 
into which has been mixed a proportion 
of powdered megnesium. The mixed 
minerals burn with a slow conflagration 
which generates an intense heat, said to 
be in excess of 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

British and continental technicians 
have been greatly interested in this 
ferine powder, and evidently alarmed. 
Without trying to pass on its develop- 
mental possibilities, I find that in its 
present state such a weapon can be of 
little use against American safes and 
vaults of the better kind. Enough of 
the powder to make any inroads against 
our very thick safe and vault tops would 
¢ause a flame of such proportions as to 
make the employment of the stuff im- 
practicable. Again, the burglar would 
find it useless, since the melting metal 
would be certain to drop and ignite 
paper money and bonds in the safe. It 
it quite probable, however, that this 
Goldschmidt powder. will prove a 
genuine menace to the lighter and frailer 
safes used in Europe. And there is, 
of course, the possibility that it may be 
improved and adapted to make it a 
factor in this country. 


On the other hand, the American 


Why Modern Banks 
Choose Rivet Grip 


HE Rivet Grip System of Reinforcement is the 
most effective method of bank vault protection 
known to science, as well as the most economical. Its 
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flexibility of arrangement makes it particularly adapt- 
able to bank vaults of any size—gives to walls, floor 
and roof of a vault, the same protective strength as 
the door—balanced protection throughout. : 


The effectiveness of Rivet Grip reinforcement was 
proved by the Federal Reserve tests at Sandy Hook. 
It is the only type of reinforcement that can be 
erected in exact duplication of the test walls with- 


out prohibitive costs. 


Whether building a new vault, or rebuilding an old one, 
write for our authoritative handbook on modern bank vault 


construction. 


Let us submit proposals for the ‘type that 


will give your vault most effective protection. 





Ine Rivet/Grip Steel Company 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2737 Prospect Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





developments from the cutter-burner 
torch are of immediate and serious im- 
pendency, and one of the interesting 
things of them all to be noted is that 
they also come from the honest workshop 
and the laboratory, not from any fer- 
tility of the criminal brain. We may 


‘note them in the order of their develop- 


ment. 

First, as already suggested, comes the 
fluxing rod. This is a long thin bar 
or rod of soft iron, which is pressed 
against the metal to be penetrated at 
the exact point where the surface is 
being heated by the torch. The flame 
of the torch uses the soft iron bar as 
fuel, thereby getting up a much higher 
temperature than can be achieved other- 
wise. At the same time, the operator 
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puts pressure on the rod and uses it 
to bore and puncture the softening metal 
of the safe or vault door or side. The 
extra amount of heat and the scouring 
action of the rod about double the effi- 
ciency of the torch. Tests made by the 
Federal Reserve Bank engineers and ar- 
chitects not long ago revealed that no 
ordinary materials now in use would 
withstand the power of the torch and 
rod. 

Next in line come the giant welding 
torches. These are no more than en- 
largements of the improved torches used 
for the welding of metals. They are 
being used constantly in multiple against 
high resistant metals or larger bodies 
of metal and with deadly effect, since 
their flames are large and a number of 
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There are more picturesque but no more 
important factors in the textile industry 
than the storage of cotton 


HE cotton storage plant of the 
Savannah Warehouse and Compress 
Company, one of the largest in the world, 
makes it possible to store 150,000 cotton 
bales at one time, with a capacity reach- 


ing 500,000 bales per year. 


Simplicity and accessibility are the 
dominant features of the design, which 
has been adopted as a standard for 
warehouse construction by the U. S. 
Army and by the Warehousing Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture. 300 
railroad cars and 600 trucks or wagons 
can be handled at one time. 


The planning, designing and the super- 
vision of construction and equipment of 
this enormous warehouse were the work 
of our organization. Because of standard- 
ization of plans and dimensions, this 
huge plant was built at a saving from 


$500,000 to $750,000. 


This organization of Engineers offers 
the services of a group of men experi- 
enced in the design and construction of 
storage buildings of every type. 


Arrange for a conference with a mem- 
ber of this organization, or write us about 
your problem. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


627 Tennessee Electric Power Bldg. 
Chattanooga 


' 


| them played on a surface at the same 
| time are capable of working up a very 
high temperature even in blocks of con. 
siderable volume. 

The next development is commonly 
called the pipe torch. It consists of a 
length of one half or three-quarters 
inch ordinary iron pipe, hitched to 
several tanks of oxygen and acetylene, 
| The end of the long iron pipe is heated 
to redness and then the gases are allowed 
to pour through it, taking fire from 
the candescent pipe end. The flame 
begins to melt and burn the hot end of 
the pipe, converting the iron into a fuel, 
The result is a flame with a very high 
temperature, which makes the ordinary 
oxy-acetylene torch, the torch and rod, 
and the welding torches look like toys. 
The pipetoreh was invented by an en- 
gineer for the Carnegie Steel Company 
and was used originally to melt out the 
tapholes of “frozen” steel furnaces. 

But even the pipe torch has been 
adapted, improved and rendered still 
more terrible. Engineers soon saw that 
when this device was used in the open 
a great part of its terriffie heat was 
diffused and the molten iron from the 
pipe was allowed to flow away. To 
correct this, the pipe torch is now used 
in connection with a small box of 
graphite, usually referred to as a dog- 
house. This box, about six or eight 
inches square, is fixed with its open face 
to the door of the safe by means of 
fire clay or similar materia'. The pipe 
toreh is then lighted and introduced into 
the box or doghouse through a hole in 
its front. A small hole at the top allows 
the escape of gas and one at the bottom 
the flowing off of superfluous molten 
metal. By means of the doghouse attack 
it is possible to generate heat sufficient 
to fuse materials which until the present 
vear were considered out of danger. 

There has recently been devised, how- 
ever, afifth and even more violent flame- 
using instrument, the regenerative torch. 
About this invention there is some degree 
of mystery and I am cautioned by tech- 
nicians that it is not advisable to dis- 
close its principle. It is enough to 
know that safe builders and vault en- 
gineers consider it the worst enemy yel 
devised. 


| 
| 





So much for the invention of devices 
which it may be expected will be adopted 
by the burglar as they become better 
known and more commonly used. The 
question arises as to the synchronous 
invention of defensive materials and 
structures. 

Naturally, the research departments 
of the great safe works and the brains 
of various vault engineers and inde 
pendent inventors have not been idle, 
and there have been turned out nv- 
merous plans and substances suitable for 
resistance to torches. The fundamental 
difficulty of the problem will be partly 
apprehended when we consider that to 
the old obstacle of combining hardness 
with ductility, which troubled older in 
ventors for many years, had heen added 
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“THE TEN GREAT 
DISCOVERIES” 
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‘6 ONEY AND FINANCE” is mentioned as one of the 
ten great discoveries in an article by Mr. H. G. Wells 


in the current issue of The American Magazine. 


Our business is the science which deals with the protection 
and safe guarding of this great discovery. 


Sirce 1859 


Diebold has been recognized as the leader in the develop- 


ment of this science. 


Diebold equipment in your bank assures you the utmost 
degree in protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Factory & General C ffices 


REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CANTON, OHIO 








the factor of fusibility. The efficient 
vault of today must be too hard to 
drill, too tough to explode and too re- 
sistant to heat to be burned or melted 
open—something of a technical assign- 
ment. 

As in the last generation, there have 
been two approaches to the problem 
along the familar highroads of structure 
and material. The ideal happening, it 
was realized as soon as the menace of 
the torches became apparent, would be 
the discovery of a metal or composite 
which combined in itself all three of the 
desired properties. But there was no 
Hadfield at hand with this super- 
alloy. So, the designers of safes 
and vaults were forced to resort to the 
old process of using various layers of 
different materials, some to get hardness, 
some to get ductility and some to resist 
high temperatures. This plan has been 
employed in the design of many of the 


great bank vaults erected within the 
last three or four years. Walls and 
especially doors were made of outer 


layers of hard steel or steel fused with 
copper. Inside were succeeding layers, 
such as thick copper plates, cores of 
reinforced concrete, imbedded tangles of 
steel bars, cables and rails, and steel 
interlinings. 

The quest of the safe builder, however, 
has narrowed itself down to the focus 
of some material that would combine 
in itself the needed virtues. The first 
thing tried was high carbon iron or 
“east iron.” Next came heavy econ- 
structions employing an alloy of 
cast iron with from 20 to 25 per cent 
of copper. 

The idea next developed had to do with 
various interlarded metals, usually a cast 
Iron matrix with a core of hard refrac- 
tory substances. The most useful and 
resistant of these cores consisted of a 
body of large erysta!s of alundum or 
iloxite, electrie furnace products with 
a high melting point. 

Other engineers hit upon the idea of 
using, especially in the doors of very 
large vaults, huge copper plates from 
four to six inehes thick, which offer high 
resistance to heat because of their con- 
duetive powers. 


While these ideas, devices and ma- 
terials were being developed, investiga- 
tions were being made in the metallurgi- 
cal laboratory of Columbia University 
in New York under J. G. Donaldson, a 
safe designer and metallurgist, who was 
assisted by Dr. Ralph H. McKee, Mr. 
Henry L. Coles and other Columbia 
scientists. Mr. Donalson was one of 
the first to foresee the danger of the 
torch to safes and it was his tests that 
1 witnessed back in 1909. He failed 
at that time to make any impression 
with the torches then in use but others 
accomplished the trick for him and he 
turned his talents to the opposing field. 

Within reeent months, there has come 
from this collaboration a composite 
metal which appears to have solved the 
vexing problem. It is of itself rather 
expensive but it has been found that it 
ean be used as a core inside a matrix 
of a second new and less expensive 
composite and that this combination 
gives a heat resistance so high that it 
apparently cannot be broken down with 
even the modern torches. The ques- 
tions of ductility and hardness, however, 
were vet to be considered. 

The writer has been one of the wit- 
nesses to the tests and demonstrations 
of the new metals, which have extended 
over more than six months, and I think 
my skepticism was tougher than that of 
any other observer and even now I make 
my usual reservation. While I think it 
is now beyond doubt that the materials 
in question cannot be penetrated -either 
by means of any drills, explosives or 
torches, that is not saying that the bur- 
glary problem is solved, it being always 
possible that, as in the past, wholly new 
and unexpected methods of attack will 
be found. This is, however, a little 
beside ‘the point. 

It seems to me that the present advan- 
tage is on the side of the burglar, that 
he has at least several years’ start of 
the safe maker and that he is likely to 
enjoy a season of plunder and pros- 
perity before the proper  counter- 


measures can be taken against him. 

In this situation it behooves every 
bank to consider auxiliary methods of 
defense, 


such as watchmen, adequate 
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police organization in even the Smallest 
communities, the best kinds of alarms 
and where possible, some kind of 
vigilante organization. One does not 
like to risk the penalties of erying wolf, 
but the history of bank burglary 
warrants the conclusion that the erim- 
inals will not fail to take advantage of 
the present plethora of technical devives 
ready to their hand. They have never 
failed to do so in the past. 

While I urge the taking of every pos- 
sible external and internal precaution 
against the expected. aftacks and at- 
tackers, no one should make the mistake 
of considering these measures sufficient. 
Human watchfulness is a frail thing 
and soon relaxes. Guards and sentinels 
are only partly able to cope with robber 
bands. Minor mechanical defenses are 
helpful but not preventive, and the 
police, even at their best, cannot do 


enough. They are face to face with 
new methods and with new criminals. 


No one today knows very much about 
the organization, the membership or the 
habits of the toreh burglars. At the 
outset, the officer is faced by the great 
handicap of unfamiliarity with his foe 
and his ways of living, scouting, trave!l- 
ing and attacking. Add to these advant- 
ages of the criminal the new silent and 
exceptionally swift too’s, and you must 
realize the diffieulty of the problem. 


The new home of the Little Rock 
branch, Federal Reserve Bank, is prae- 
tically complete and will be turned over 
to the bank soon. 

The Gary State Bank of Gary. 
Indiana plans the erection of a sever 
story bank building, 125x125 feet. 

A six story addition will be made to 
the City National Bank building of 
Corpus Christi, Texas. This addition 
and other improvements which are to 





be made will cost approximately 
$150,000. 
The new home of the Broadway 


Branch of the Mechanics Bank, Gatos 
Avenue near Broadway, Brooklyn, New 
York, was formally opened recently. 
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A MOTORCYCLE PATROL TO 
OUTWIT THE BANDITS 


P. & A, Photo 


The first of eleven motorcycle patrols which will guard Chicago’s community banks from hold-up 


men and yeggs. 
County Bankers’ Association. 


The patrol is part of a new protective program develo; 


d by the Chicago and Cook 


Representatives of the association who watched the starting of 
age first patrol, standing in the rear are (left to right): 


J. F. Brasor, A. L. Busse, N. J. Wietor, 


. A. Christensen, L. M. Corrigan, E. N. Baty, secretary of the association, John D. Allen, Henry 


Keel. 


HE first motorcycle patrol of the 
eleven planned by the Chicago and 

Cook County Bankers Association went 
into active duty on February 18th com- 
pletely uniformed and equipped with 
armed motoreyele and sidecar and 
sawed-off shot guns, rifles and side arms. 
The appearance of the patrol marks 
the opening of a campaign planned by 
banker members of the association for 
the past several months. It is hoped 
that the inroads of banditry on Chicago 
banks, and especially on outlying and 
county banks, will be greatly reduced 
or eliminated as a result of this method. 
The patrol will guard 11 banks on the 


In the car is C. L. Belcom; F. Piercefield rides the cycle. 


north side of the city. It is planned that 
such patrols be established to guard 
ten other such groups of 11 banks. Two 
uniformed men constitute the patrol. 
They wear gray uniforms with Sam 
Brown belts and campaign hats suggest- 
ing the New York state mounted police, 
except for the mechanical chargers. The 
routes to be patrolled will be changed 
daily so bandits will be unable to deter- 
mine in advance where the police will be 
at any particular hour. An electric 
alarm system will keep the bankers in- 
formed of the whereabouts of the police 
at all times. In this way, any- bank of 
the 11 can be warned of an attack on 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A Super-house-organ—Backbone of Reed’s Master Plan for 1925 


any other bank. 

The banks in group one are the follow- 
ing: Bowmanville National, Broadway 
National, Capital State Savings, Devon 
Trust and Savings, Edgewater Trust and 
Savings, Fidelity Trust and Savings 

° 7 o> 
Hamilton State, Lincoln Trust and Say. 
ings, North Center Trust and Savings, 
Phillip State Bank and Trust Company, 
Rogers Park National and the Sheridan 
Trust and Savings. 

Headquarters of the first patrol will 
be the Capital State Savings Bank, for 
the present. Permanent headquarters 
will be established in the new Sheridan 
Trust and Savings Bank building. 

E. N. Baty, executive secretary of the 
association, is largely responsible for 
the organization of the new patrol 
system. It is expected that a reward of 
$2,500 wil be offered for each dead 
bandit and another of $1,000 for infor. 
mation leading to the arrest of those 
who attack member banks. 


NEW SAFEGUARD FOR 
BANK MESSENGERS 
Steel vests for bank messengers are 
among the latest innovations in protec- 





es a) 
International N ewsreel 





tive devices, as the above photograph 
illustrates. Currency, securities 
papers are locked in the steel jacket 
which has a hinged panel on the front. 
The National Surety Company plans 
to put many of these vests into us 
when their boy messengers are replaced 
by men in the near future. 


PLAN VIGOROUS METHODS 7 


TO ROUTE BANDITS 


and | 


PREPRINT 


HE vigilance committee plan o } 


protection as operated by the Iows 


Bankers Association will become effec | 


tive in Illinois if the report of the pr 
tective department of the 


Illinois § 


Bankers Association as presented # J 
the annual Mid-Winter Meeting of th 
Association is adopted. With a totl § 
of 73 burglary and robbery cases 0 § 
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Illinois in 1924, an increase of 36 over 
the preceding year, Illinois bankers are 
looking for more vigorous methods with 
which to stop the bandits. Since the 
inauguration of the vigilance committee 
plan in Iowa, bank burglaries in that 
state have been cut down to such an 
extent that insurance companies have 
reduced the robbery rate from $1.50 to 
$1.00 per thousand. The rate in IIlin- 
ois, on the other hand, is $4.00 per 
thousand. 

Three features of the proposed plan 
to stop bank burglars and hold-up men 
are outlined in the report of the pro- 
tective department. 

First, silent robbery alarms which 
will ring at points opposite or at angles 
from the bank, out of hearing of the 
inside of the bank, are recommended. 
It is said that as robbers will not hear 
the alarm in such a “silent” installa- 
tion, an opportunity is provided to sur- 
prise and apprehend them as they come 
out of the bank. Silent alarms are said 
te prevent shooting or violence within 
a bank. 

The second suggestion of the protec- 
tive department of the Illinois bankers 
is that men sworn in by the local 
Sheriff as special deputy sheriffs, with- 
out pay, be stationed at the points 
where the above mentioned alarms ring. 
These special deputy sheriffs would be 
regularly authorized peace officers, pro- 
vided with rifles, shotguns, or revolvers, 
as desired. 

The protective department of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, as the third 
point in the proposed plan of protec- 
tion, will furnish instruction cards for 
the use of telephone operators, for the 
purpose of facilitating the broadeasting 
of information of any instance where 
criminals have succeeded in making 
their escape after a robbery. On these 
eards will be listed the names of the 
special deputies and others, and the 
operators will be instructed as to the 
quickest method of circulating the nee- 
essary information. 

While the protective department has 
not been favorable to the system of 
paying rewards from an Association 
standpoint, it is admitted that this may 
be effectively done by counties, espe- 
cially where the reward contemplates 
paying a gratuity for killing. Where 
counties have desired to do this the 
department has suggested the following 
form of reward offer: 

$500 REWARD 

In ease of the robbery or attempt 

thereat, of any member of the 


County, Illinois,, Bankers Federation, 
such Federation will pay a reward of 
Five Hundred ($500) Dollars, to any 
Person who shall, in resisting such rob- 
hery, burglary or attempt thereat, law- 
fully kill 
therein. 


any person participating 


ee 


BANK SUPPLY HOUSES 
ANNOUNCE MERGER 


Combined organizations enlarge scope of 
service to banks and increase facilities 
for check making and protective devices 


NNOUNCEMENT was made re- 

cently that the Bankers Supply 
Company of Chicago has been purchased 
by the Todd Proteectograph Company of 
Rochester, New York. This news is of 
interest especially to bankers because of 
the services these companies have 
rendered to banks, and because the re- 
organization is being planned to increase 
and broaden these services. 

The newly combined organizations 
will be international in scope with 
branches in nearly all principal cities of 
the world. 

The Bankers Supply Company in the 
past 18 years has become the largest 
manufacturer of bank checks in the 
world. Its “Super-Safety” bank checks, 
today in wide use, were originated with 
the idea of serving banks by making 
every possible banking supply part of 
a business-building plan. To this end 
“Super-Safety” checks have been con- 
tinuously advertised in large national 
publications, as a background for a 
campaign of education on banks and 
banking problems. At the same time, 
production under modern methods made 
it possible to offer these checks with 
their protective features at prices no 
greater than for other styles of checks. 
A recent step in the Bankers Supply 
Company plan was the initiation of a 
year-round, local advertising service 
for banks. 

Just as this plan has been directed 
toward encouraging wider use of bank- 
ing service, so the Todd Protectograph 
Company has worked along lines that 
more or less directly build the business 
of banks. By protection of checks in 
transit, through the Todd “Protecto- 
graph” and the Todd “Greenbae” checks, 
this company has exerted a helpful in- 
fluence in the extension of banking 
service. Today these check-writing ma- 
chines are made in 36 languages, and are 
used by the business and commercial 
houses of nearly every nation. The com- 


pany, founded 25 years ago, is one of - 


the leaders in its field. 
_ It is looked upon as a logical step in 
the development of these separate serv- 
ices that the two companies should come 
under one management. Laboratories 
for study and research in check protec- 
tion are maintained by each com- 
pany and it is now expected that inten- 
sive co-operation will give increased effi- 
cieney in the development of protective 
measures. 

No changes in present policies are 
contemplated. As divisions of one com- 
pany, each will operate upon much the 


same basis as now. With increased re- 
presentation each division will be able 
to maintain closer contact with banks. 

Production and deliveries of each divi- 
sion will go on as at present, uninter- 
rupted by the merger. New assistance 
in merchandising bank service and in 
building bank-business, will be but a 
natural result, the merger simply mean- 
ing a multiplication of energy and 
knowledge in this field. 


Charters have been issued to the fol- 
lowing to organize as banking institu- 
tions: The First National Bank of 
Wilsonville, Illinois; The South Side 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Newark, New Jersey; Metropolitan 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
the City of New York; The National 
Bank of La Grange, La Grange, North 
Carolina. 


Five thousand dollars will be spent 
in making interior decorations to the 
Third National Bank of Dayton, Ohio. 


Turn to 
Your Bank 
Directory 


and note the .number of 
correspondents we have 


in your immediate section. 


We are constantly adding 
to the list, not only in 
your state, but in all other 
states and will be glad, at 


any time, to serve you. 


More than sixty years 
experience is behind the 


service we render. 


™ FIFTHIHIRD 


Nationat BankCincINNAD 


Resources more than 
FIFTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
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HOW SHALL WE EQUIP OUR 
DIRECTORS’ ROOM? 


An apparently insignificant detail such 
as the type of floor covering may make 
or mar an otherwise successful room 


By RALPH PARKER 


LP outfitting the director’s room there 
is need for serious consideration of 
every detail. Lighting arrangements, 
wall decoration, position of windows, 
location of fireplace, the use of club 
chairs, length of table, wall hangings, 
the use of drapes, floor coverings—all 
are closely related to each other. 

In the aceompanying _ illustration 
(upper left), for instance, will be seen 
the director’s room of a bank in the 
South. Here beautiful furniture was 
se'ected—and then wasted-—through the 
employment of a totally unfit floor cover- 
ing. The table, as can be seen from the 


reproduction, is a hand carved piece, 
the price of which was probably in 
excess of $1500. The chairs are built to 
match, and comfortable in design. The 
walls of this room are panelled. Un- 
fortunately, the floor was covered with 
a rubber composition, the result of 
which was a total loss of the inherent 
beauty of the furnishings. Had a solid 
color rug, or a duo-tone carpet, been 
employed instead of the rubber com- 
position, the effect would have been 
better and the value of the furniture 
would not have been lost. A minor 
detail, perhaps inconsequential, is the 


Photos Courtesy of Commercial Furniture Co. 


uF 


hardware on the door. Invisible hinges 
with dull bronze levers in place of knobs 
lend themselves well to panelled walls. 

In contrast to this is the direetor’s 
room of the Chicago Trust Company, 
shown in the lower view. ‘The table 
shown here is 28 feet in length. In spite 
of the absence of hand tooling, the table 
is well chosen, as it fits into the scheme 
of the whole The secretary's 
table, seen at the far end of the room, 
is of the same material and design as 
the direetor’s table. 
monotony of empty has been 
broken successfully by the placement of 
two well-framed pictures. At the 
camera end of this room are located an 
open fireplace and_ three elub 
chairs that serve as a balance to the 
windows seen in the far end. 

Oriental rugs often lend theuselves 
better to color schemes than so‘id eolor 
rugs or carpets. Of ornate 
furnishings are never to be recommended 
in the outfitting of a director’s room, but 
there is a tendency now-a-days to get 
away from the extreme severity that 


room. 
Here the possible 


walls 


la rge 


course 


Illustrating how three directors’ rooms are furnished. At the left we see the unfortunate effect of floor covering which failed to set off the furniture 
properly. In contrast is the directors’ room of the Chicago Trust Company, below, showing a thoughtful arrangement of the details. 
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Detail—Senate Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 
W. W. Ahlschlager, Arch. 


Offering almost endless variety of color- 
‘ful artistic effects, Midland Terra, Cotta is 
quick to catch the mood of the architect. 


_ Midland TerraCottaCompany 


a 
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<A GTIAMIDLAND 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago; Thlinois 
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characterized some of the older banks. 
And in this tendency, oriental rugs have 
been found to relieve an otherwise 
“heavy” room to just the right degree. 
It isn’t easy for one who has never 
visited a furniture factory to understand 
the tremendous amount of work involved 
in the manufacture of a fine piece of 
furniture. From the time the raw 
lumber enters the factory to the time 
the piece can be crated and shipped, 
sixty days are necessary if a quality 
piece of furniture is to be turned out. 
At the very least calculation, two weeks 
are necessary to build a directors’ table 
out of the unfinished wood. After 
having been built, the table should be 
allowed at least 21 days to go through 
the finishing processes, and in some 
eases, all of a month. No less than 182 
operations are necessary in the manu- 
facture of a finished table or chair, and 
several of the operations require from 
one or two to seven days for comple- 
tion. This of course does not apply to 
the cheaper, more hastily made furniture 
that will give brief satisfaction and 
remain sightly for only a short time. 
It does apply, however, to all fine fur- 
niture, regardless of who makes it. 
The necessity for placing orders for 
special furniture well in advance of 
the time it will be required is apparent 
from the above. Manufacturers occa- 
sionally receive orders for a specially 
built piece of furniture “to be shipped 
in two weeks,” or “to be delivered in 
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ten days.” Obviously to fill such orders 
is an impossibility, and a disappointed 
buyer is the result. Fine furniture is 
something that can’t well be “hurried.” 
Only certain varnishes or stains are 
proper for use in pieces such as are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions—and it takes time for varnish to 
dry. Only cold vegetable glue can be 
used with certainty in the dove-tailing 
work for the chestnut or bass-wood base 
used in the tops of directors’ tables—and 
to properly dry that glue, giving it an 
opportunity to “set,” time is required. 
The drying of this “core,” for instance, 
demands three days in a “dry-room” 
that is continually kept at a temperature 
ranging from 100 to 125 degrees F. 


The Altantic City National Bank, 
Atltantie City, New Jersey plans to 
erect a new bank and office building at 
Atlantic and Pennsylvania avenues. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a bank and office building 
to cost $275,000 for The Suburban Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Illinois. 
It will be a two story structure of brick 
construction with a limestone front. 


The Central Savings Bank of Detroit, 
Michigan has awarded contract for the 
construction of its branch bank building 
at Michigan and Third streets. It will 
be a one story structure. 











CARMICHAEL 


WYANDOTTE SAVINGS BANK 


ONE of the four bank buildings in 


A. C. Bossom Wins Newark Award 


The Broad Street Association of 
Newark, N. J. has awarded first prize 
for the most artistic building ereeted 
in its territory in 1924 to the architect 
of the structure, Alfred C. Bossom, 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Its action was based on the recommen. 
dation of the Committee on Archite. 
tural Harmony which made a detailed 
study of all structures erected jp 
Newark and its vicinity last year. The 
building which has been so recognized 
is at No. 12 Park Place, one of the 
busiest parts of Newark. It is of 
classic Georgian architecture, a style 
well adapted to the tinted limestone 
used in its walls. The design is dis 


tinguished by simplicity and dignity. 


The Onida National Bank, Onida, 
South Dakota plans to erect a new bank 
building. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a bank and office building 
to cost $125,000 for the North Avenue 
State Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It 
will be 60x120 feet of brick and stone 
construction. 


The Keene Savings Bank, Keene, New 
Hampshire recently purchased _ the 
Ashuelot Bank building of that city and 
is making extensive alterations. 





Wyandotte, Mich. 


AND - - - 


MILLSPAUGH 


Wyandotte that we have design- 
ed and are now building with our own 
organization under our “ACTUAL 
COST” plus “FIXED FEE”’ plan, 
with guaranteed cost limit. 

Write us tor information regarding building 


your bank. Expert advice. 


Architects and Engineers 
of Bank Buildings 





No oblig.:tion for consultation 
BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 

1438 First National Bank Building 





COLUMBUS 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Delaware County National Bank 


Muncie, Indiana 


By adopting the Single Contract for building operations, instead of the lump sum 
contract, the owner gains many advantages that eliminate the annoyance and expen- 
sive detail so frequently encountered in the erection of a building. 


Under this method any banker may plan a building with the assurance that he will 
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not be disappointed in design, arrangement or final cost. 





Write for a copy of our illustrated portfolio showing 
photographic views of bank exteriors and interiors. 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Bank Builders, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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WELL LIGHTED, SPACIOUS 
BANKING QUARTERS 





Exterior and interior views of the Liberty Trust and Savings Bank which has one of the largest 


public lobbies of Chicago’s outlying banks. 


Note the Corinthian columns on the facade, the high, 


arched doorway and windows on the side and the flood of light admitted to all parts of the banking 
room through these windows. 


ORINTHIAN columns reaching 

from the granite base to the en- 
tablature and the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance with a marked Greek in- 
fluence characterize the Liberty Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, another 
fine example of what the outlying and 
community banks of the West’s bank- 
ing center consider proper housing for 
the middle-sized bank. 

The building is located at the inter- 
section of Roosevelt Road and Kedzie 
Avenue, one of the west side’s busiest 
corners, where the columns, framing the 
the great arched windows opening into 
main entrance on Roosevelt Road and 
the banking room on the Kedzie Avenue 
side, make the building predominate. 
It is two stories high with basement. 
The bank oceupies the basement and 
the ground floor. The second floor is 
occupied by offices and places of busi- 
ness. 

Reinforced concrete construction, steel 
sashes and heavy structural steel beam- 
ing make the structure fireproof. 
The exterior is faced with a matte 
glazed terra cotta of a color and 
texture to comport with the granite 
base. 

The banking room is accessible from 


both sides of the building. The build- 
ing lobby is located on the southeast 
corner and is reached only from Roose- 
velt Road. Second floor offices and the 
basement quarters are reached from the 
building lobby by high speed electric 
passenger elevators and by a _ wide 
marble staircase. 

The main banking room is unusually 
commodious, in fact, is the largest bank- 
ing room on Chicago’s west side and 
one of the largest outside of the city’s 
loop. The high arched windows admit 
a flood of light to every part of the 
public and employe working spaces, 
and the color scheme serves to heighten 
the impression of spaciousness. De- 
partmental arrangements have been so 
developed that the large crowds visiting 
the bank daily move freely and easily. 
The savings, real estate and trust de- 
partments have been given unusual at- 
tention in the permanent arrangement, 
and the lobby is spacious enough to 
permit the best kind of temporary ar- 
rangements, such as booths, ete. for 
Christmas club, children’s club and 
other types of promotion. 

The countersereen, endorsing desks, 
railings and other marble work in the 
main banking room are executed in 
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creamy-colored Botticino, which, with 
the bronze wickets and marble floors, 
creates pleasing color harmony. jj 
the woodwork is American walnut jp 
a dull, waxed finish and the furniture jg 
of the same material and finish. The 
floors in the lobby are of marble, ang 
in the working spaces, vaults, ete., are 
compressed cork tiling. 

The safe deposit vault, foreign de 
partment, community room, rest rooms 
for men and women, directors’ room, 
various storage and locker rooms, and 
mechanical equipment rooms are in the 
basement. These are not difficult to 
reach, and are provided with ample 
space for future expansion. The safe 
deposit department is particularly com. 
modious, having a lobby finished jn 
marble and walnut and conveniently 
equipped with a row of booths having 
the modern electrical lighting fixtures 
and automatic switch. The vault itself 
has a massive, circular door with four 
time locks. It is of reinforced conerete 
lined with steel, and is completely 
equipped with burglar alarms. 

Weary and Alford Company, Chicago 
bank builders, designed the building. 




































HOW OUR BANK MAKES 
FRIENDS WITH NEW 
DEPOSITORS 


(Continued from page 25) 


(Bills due 
3. Miscellaneous (Shopping 
(Loans to friends 
4. Building payments on house or 








mortgage 
5. Investments 
6. Building and Loan Association 
7. Automobile 
8. Not satisfied with bank 
9. Sickness or loss of position 





10. Club plan aceount—just here 
temporarily 






When it is discovered, on accounts of 
more than $100.00, just where this with 
drawal money is going, this code figure 
is put on the withdrawal check and the 
next day our outside man calls on the 
individual if a call is considered ad- 
visable. When money is going to some 
other bank or investment house the fact 
is called to the attention of an officer. 
After the customer leaves the with 
drawal counter, and while a draft ® 
being written, the withdrawal teller 
comes to an officer with the information, 
and before the draft is signed the of 
ficer has an opportunity to explain the 
merits of his own investments, and i 
this way is able to keep thousands of 
dollars each year that would otherwis 
go to some other institution. 

During 1924 there were 7070 #& 
counts closed. Of this number 1757 of 
the 1924 new accounts were closed. It 
other words, 27 per cent of the 1% 
new accounts were closed before Jat 
uary Ist, 1925. 
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: | ‘HE atmosphere your bank radiates is a permanent advertisement for 
you. Bank buildings constructed of Indiana Limestone radiate the 
strength and character of the hills from which the stone is quarried. 


The Rutherford National Bank, Rutherford, N. J., is constructed of 
Indiana Limestone, and has an air of solidity and deep-rooted permanence 
that cannot be destroyed. 


The majority of fine bank buildings in the United States are erected of 
this material because of its natural beauty of coloring and texture, extreme 
durability, and comparatively low cost. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet,“‘Indiana Limestone Bank Buildings,” 


showing various uses of this material, will be sent free upon request. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 


Rutherford National Bank 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Thomas M. James Company, Architects 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
Tulsa, Okla 


AS 


Southwest. 
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H. H. Mauer Co., Archt. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


illustration of how they build for 
beauty and permanence in the 
One whole story of polished 


MINNESOTA PEARL PINK GRANITE 


Any size, shape, or quantity 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


COLD SPRING GRANITE CO., Inc. 


Formerly Rockville Granite Co. 


COLD SPRING ~ 


- MINNESOTA 


PREDICT FIVE BILLION 
BUILDING YEAR 


Another $5,000,000,000 building year 
is predicted for 1925 in the fourth an- 
nual survey and forecast of the Archi- 
tectural Forum. Building finance is in 
excellent condition, the survey states, 
and the labor situation in the building 
field promises little or no trouble. 

For the last three years the Forum 
prediction as made the first part of 
each year has been within 3 per cent 
correct when compared with the actual 
figures at the end of the year. 

“Conditions today are better than 
they were a year ago,” the survey states, 
“for we have behind us a year remark- 
ably free from labor disturbances and 


one in which building projects pro- 
ceeded in a smoother manner than for 
many years before. 


“Investments in mortgage bonds and 
individual financing of building pro- 
jects continue unabated and there are 
no apparent signs to indicate anything 
but a strong element of confidence in 
the real estate market and throughout 
the building industry. 


“Reports from mortgage companies 
everywhere indicate confidence in the 
situation and willingness to aid in any 
legitimate building project. 


“Real estate circles report considerable 
activity in the sale of sites for build- 
ings of all types, including a consider- 
able movement in suburban districts.” 


ADVERTISING THE NEW 
BANK BUILDING 


By J. T. Davis 

: ee years ago the Chapman Nationa] 
Bank of Portland, Maine had far 
outgrown its old quarters and was 
severely hampered for space. A new 
home was decided upon and the plans 
for the present twelve story Chapman 
Building, containing the Chapman Ar. 

eade, were formulated. 
The offices in the building and stores 
in the Areade have been completed and 
occupied for some months. But not until 





One of the full-page newspaper advertisements 
in the publicity campaign that introduced the 
Chapman National Bank’s new home. 


February seventh were the new quarters 
of the Chapman National Bank ready 
for the opening. Throughout the past 
year, during the construction of the 
building, advertisements cf the bank 
built up interest in its completion. 
Portland was being presented with its 
first Arcade, “a town within a town,” 
and full advantage was taken of the news 
value of this fact. Naturally the people 
of Portland were interested in having, 
for the first time, a wide variety of 
stores actually under one roof. 

When the building was finished the 
Areade was opened with a great deal 
of newspaper publicity. The various 
stores in the Arcade each advertised in 
a special section of Portland papers. 
Naturally there was frequent mention 
of the Chapman Bank building, all of 
which was very beneficial to the bank. 

Another feature from which the bank 
got much good publicity was a Tower 
Tea Room. This room is on top of the 
building, which is the highest im 
Portland, and is glass on all four sides. 
From it the observer has a complete 
panoramic view of Portland and the 
surrounding country and harbor. This 
tea room was cleverly tied up with one 
of the advertisements immediately prior 
to the bank’s opening. 

All of this publicity regarding the 
future home of the bank kept the people 
of Portland in a state of mind to be 
quickly interested in the actual an- 
nouncement of the bank’s opening. And 
the bank’s officers decided to take full 
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advantage of the opportunity at hand. 
They realized that an insignificant ad- 
yertising campaign just before the open- 
ing would be worse than none at all. 
So a program strong enough to carry 


its apportioned burden was carefully 
me OVEL 
On Sunday, 


one week before the 
formal opening, both Portland papers 
earried a full page advertisement headed, 
“A monument to Loyalty and Service.” B A N K | NTE R | O R 
This advertisement gave the actual date 
of the opening, a week hence, and 
carried a message of welcome to every- 
body who would like to come. This was 
followed by a daily advertisement, three 
columns by eleven inches, for the next 
four days. Each one of these smaller 
advertisements featured some specific 
point of banking service offered by the 
Chapman National Bank. They were 
earefully laid out so there would be 
adequate white space and balance to 
make them stand out in the papers. 
Readable type faces added to their 
effect and the copy was a nicely balanced 
combination of selling talk and dignity. 
Then on Friday, the day before the 
opening, another full page appeared 
containing no copy save a brief but 
cordial invitation to attend the openinz 
the next day. This advertisement was 
largely a pen and ink illustration of an 
interior view of the magnificent new 
bank. The campaign was completed by 
another three column advertisement on 
the day following the opening, pledging 
even greater service in the future from 
the bank to its patrons and containing a 
small picture of the new bank building. Siliasdies thane 
In the final invitation was the infor- NATIONAL MOUNT WOLLASTON BANK 
mation that all visitors would be per- QUINCY, MASS. 
sonally conducted through the new bank 
by an officer or director. The morning 
hours of the opening day were set aside 
for special tours for the school children, 
who were given souvenirs. In the after- : : 
noon and evening every one was invited HE lot on which the National Mount 
to view the features of the new quarters. Wollaston Bank of Quincy, Mass., wished 
The bank’s interior, finished in Traver- 
tin marble and decorated by several 
beautiful mural paintings was a beautiful of the interior of this bank above illustrates 
sight. The fact that the safe deposit 
vaults were on the first floor and the , i ve 
banking departments on the second was maximum space was solved by our architects. 


skillfully used t further interest ; ae ; ag 
arm pigs ae ee The interior is finished in Botticino marble 


to build was triangular in shape. ‘‘The view 


how artfully the problem of utilizing the 


: cage cage OO and bronze, with an exterior of Quincy granite. 
Alterations and an addition will be Quincy g 


made to the United States Savings Bank 
of Port Huron, Michigan, for which 
plans are now being drawn. 


Plans are being drawn to remodel the 


Sins National Bank building of | |} ’ Thomas M. James Company 


Five hundred thousand dollars will be Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
spent in making an addition to the 
Harriman National Bank of New York 
City. It will be eleven stories in height. 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Finishing plans are being made for 
the three story bank building to cost 
$300,000 for the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York. 
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What Our 
Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, pre- 
liminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color 
design of proposed 
building. 


2— Complete plans, spec- 


ifications, fullsize de- 
tails and awarding of 
contracts in conjunc- 
tion with owner. 





3—Complete superin- 
tendence. 


Interior view of STOCKMEN’S TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


. If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bané Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says 
on matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


QUESTION NO. 1. 
Fibreen ? 

ANSWER. Fibreen is a reinforced 
waterproof building paper made up of 
two layers of heavy Kraft building 
paper which have been heavily coated 
with asphalt, and the asphalt coated 
sides of the Kraft paper placed together 
over a Java Sisal Fibre which, when the 
two sheets of paper are pressed together, 
become imbedded in the asphalt and the 
whole forms one of the best waterproof 
building papers there is at present on 
the market. 

QUESTION NO. 2. Are the General 
Conditions of the Contract, as printed 
by the American Institute of Architects, 
generally satisfactory ? 

ANSWER. The General Conditions 
of the Contract, in the standard form 
as published by the American Institute 
of Architects, is without question the 
best and most comprehensive form of 
General Conditions which is published. 
These standard General Conditions have 
received the approval of the National 


What is 


Association of 
The National Association of Master 
Plumbers, The Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors of the U. S., The 
National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion of the U. S., The National Associa- 
tion of Marble Dealers, The Building 
Granite Quarries Association, The Build- 
ing Trades’ Employers’ Association of 
the City of N. Y., and the Heating and 
Piping Contractors’ National Associa- 
tion. These General Conditions are not 
necessarily perfect but they are the most 
nearly perfect General Conditions of the 
Contract which have been devised, and 
no banker will make a mistake in having 
them form the basis for any specifica- 
tions for building work. He should re- 
member, however, that if the General 
Conditions of the Contract, as published 
by the American Institute of Architects 
is used, that the specifications should 
be written with these General Condi- 
tions in mind and that the form of 
contract, sub-contracts, bond, ete. as 
published by the American Institute of 


Building Exchanges, 


Architects should also be used, as the 
documents are interlacing and any one 
is not complete without the others. 

These documents have been drawn 
with particular care so that they are 
fair to all parties to the contract, the 
owner as well as the contractor, and 
they are, therefore, a stronger legal form 
and contain less loop-holes than would 
be the ease if they were not fair. 

As a building project today must 
depend for its suecess upon the helpful 
co-operation of both parties to the 
contract, in fact between all interested in 
the particular project, the particular 
documents used are not necessarily the 
deciding factor in the degree of success 
of the project. If an owner wishes to 
be unreasonable, if the contractor 
wishes to be unreasonable, or if the 
architect wishes to be unreasonable, the 
degree of the success will be very small. 

It is necessary in arranging a contract 
that an attempt be made to cover any 
emergency. At the time the specifica- 
tions are written and when the general 
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conditions are prepared, the successful 
contractor has not been determined and 
the architect has no idea what the type 
of contractor may be, so that it is neces- 
sary in specifications to attempt to cover 
any possible subject which may arise, 
and the form prepared by the American 
Institute encircles almost any difficulty 
which might arise with the most indigent 
contractor, and many of the subjects 
covered in the average specifications are 
entirely unnecessary when the better 
type of contractors are successful in 
obtaining the work. 

QUESTION NO. 3. Much is said 
regarding co-operation between owner, 
architect, and contractor., Is it essential? 

ANSWER. It is essential that all 
parties interested in a_ building 
project should co-operate to the utmost. 
All of us are apt to make mis- 
takes, especially when the building in- 
dustry has developed so quickly to such 
a great magnitude with resulting com- 
plications. An owner assuming that he 
is always correct and that the other two 
interested parties are always wrong, is 
not only assuming an attitude which will 
bring about no other result than dissatis- 
faction and an unsuccessful and ineom- 
plete building project, but he is also 
assuming an attitude whereby if legal 
action is necessary, no court or jury, no 
matter how binding the contract docu- 
ments may have been arranged, would 
award him a decision. In other words, 
a contract to be binding must be written 
in an eminently fair manner and the 
parties interested in it must be fair to 
each other. They must co-operate at 
all times during the building project. 
This is especially so in the building in- 
dustry wherein a majority of owners are 
uable to read plans or to understand 
the technical phraseology of the various 
documents entering into and forming WAYNE NATIONAL BANK 
the contract because such a person is not Goldsboro, N. C. 
willing to admit that he does not clearly 
understand it and he is not willing to 
place in the hands of his architect full 
authority regarding such materials. As 


the building develops and grows, the + aye new ten-story bank and 


owner may more clearly picture in his Pr 
mind the result which his architect is office building of the Wayne 


striving to achieve and in many cases National Bank of Goldsboro, N.C. 
he wishes to change something, either : . sasgs 
adding to or deducting from the contract provides the banking facilities now 
amount. Therefore, there is always pos- so desirable in that rapidly grow- 
sibility for misunderstanding and error : 
on the part of all interested in the pro- ing cotton center. 
ject, and unless proper attitude of co- 
operation is obtained, many disagree- 
able moments may befall the one or all 
parties to the contract. On the other 
hand, when all are interested in the ALFRED oe BOSSOM 
project, show the proper co-operation, ; ‘ 
P oh i sel ype hed pie but Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
produce a completed project which will 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
be a monument to all of those who took 
part in its construction and a source of 
satisfaction to them at all times. Then, 
and then only, can a building project 
be considered successful to the greatest 
degree. 

(Continued on next page) 
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JULES GUERIN MURALS ADORN 
CLEVELAND BANK’S LOBBY 





Beautiful mural paintings by the celebrated artist, Jules Guerin, are part of the decorative treat- 


ment of the lobby of the Union Trust Company in Cleveland. 


The vigorous scene shown above is 


symbolic of industry. 


* * 


(Continued from page 71) 
QUESTION NO. 4. We have ordered 
some ornamental iron work from a con- 
tractor for use in our new building. 
Requiring some additional work of this 
nature, we requested them to submit to 


us an estimate for the same. This 
estimate seems unreasonably high. 
Would it be unethical to obtain an 


estimate from another concern or from 
other concerns? 

ANSWER. There seems to be sort 
of an unwritten law to the effect that 
when a contractor has an order for any 
work, no other contractor shall estimate 
on any additional work required, but in 
many eases this situation is taken ad- 
vantage of by the contractor that is 


Scope 
Of 


* * 


already on the job. We would not 
hesitate, therefore, to ask others to 
submit an estimate and, if these con- 
tractors are of good repute and if their 
workmanship is equal to that of a man 
who is already on the job, we would not 
hesitate to award him the additional 
work which you require. It is well in 
such eases to talk very plainly to the 
contractor who is already on the job 
and give him an opportunity to make 
good. This, of course, should be done 
before others are asked to submit a 
figure. In spite of all unwritten laws 
or understandings or ethics of the build- 
ing business is concerned, there is 
nothing which should allow the owner, or 
the one pays the bills, to be imposed upon. 


HE Robert W. Hunt Company have in its permanent 
employ several hundred engineers and practical inspect- 
ors, stationed in the various steel mills, cement mills, 

manufacturing plants, and wherever building materials are 
produced. Their duties are to witness and supervise the 
manufacturing of the materials, making recognized tests to 


determine the quality, and to prevent by such tests and 


Service 


trained visual examination the shipping of any dangerously 
defective material to the structure, thereby insuring approved 


quality and workmanship of all materials in every particular. 


This service is supplemented and directed by technical 
engineers and highly developed testing laboratories to make a 
thorough and intelligent investigation of any quality and 
material problem possible. 


The protection afforded by this inspection and testing gives 
to the owner or investor a feeling of security and assurance of 
the stability of the structure, at a minimum cost of upkeep, 
for the years to come. 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 





ENGINEERS 
175 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 
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QUESTION NO. 5 Do you really 
believe the building costs will remain at 
their present level? 

ANSWER. Building costs will not 
remain at their present level. They will, 
undoubtedly, come down and they will, 
undoubtedly, rise from time to time, 
The degree of rise and fall is always the 
uneertain factor. Governmental eecop- 
omies have brought to the attention of 
every citizen of the United States the 
fact that we can all exercise economy 
without very great effort and the result 
is that everyone is attempting to exercise 
economy, and, according to the reports 
of the savings banks, succeeding toler- 
ably well. This can but reflect itself 
in the building industry and it is quite 
certain to lead to a general curbing in 
the quantity of building construction 
during the coming year which, of course, 
will be followed by a reduction in price 
for work which does go ahead. As a 
result it is safe to anticipate at this time 
a general lowering in the cost of build- 
ing. The degree to which the prices 
will fall will depend very largely on how 
much competition there is for a partie- 
ular project among the builders, and 
also on just how much building does 
proceed: We anticipate that the decline 
will not be any greater than it has for 
the past few years when declines have 
registered from ten to fifteen or twenty 
per cent, depending largely upon local 
conditions and the degree of competition 
created. 

New Bank Will Have 28-Foot 
Check Desk 

Ground is about to be broken for 

the new building to be the future home 


of the Great Neck Trust Company, 
Great Neck, Long Island. Plans 





for the building prepared by Alfred 
C. Bossom have been accepted, it has 
been announced, and contracts are being 
let at the present time. The expansion 
of the suburban communities served by 
the bank increased facilities necessary. 

In Neo Greek style, adorned on the 
outside with Corinthian pilasters,—the 
building of Indiana limestone will be 
a conspicuous landmark when com 
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pleted. It will be 40 feet wide, 70 feet 
jong and 35 feet high. To insure the 
maximum amount of daylight and nat- 
ural ventilation, it will have a ten foot 
alley at one side and a 20 foot yard at 
the rear in addition to the street front- 
ages. 

On the left side of the spacious en- 
trance foyer will be a reception room 
for women clients and on the right a 
similar room for men. The large public 
banking space will be 26 by 28 feet. 
It will be decorated with Botticini 
marble, and screens will be of the same 
material. An odd feature, a check desk, 
98 feet in length will be situated along 
the entire side directly, under the north 
windows. 

The space for the officers who come 
in contact with customers will be at the 
left of the banking room. The cages 
of the cashier and tellers will be at the 
rear of the publie space. 

A little farther back will be a roomy 
safety deposit vault, three coupon 
booths and the money vault. Half of 
the floor space will be set aside as 
quarters for the clerical staff. 

On a mezzanine floor above the 
working space will be the directors’ 
room and additional space for the staff. 
In the basement will be a storage vault 
for silverware, trunks, and other valu- 
ables. 


UNION BANK, CHICAGO, 
EXPANDS QUARTERS 


»”? 


“Have a cigar, sir? 
“A rose, madam?” 
Nearly 2,000 persons who visited the 
Union Bank of Chicago on February 21 
to attend the opening of the bank’s new 
quarters on the ground floor of its 





Cashier LeRoy H. Tolzien, 
McDougall, and President Daniel V. Harkin of 
the Union Bank of Chicago surrounded by 


Miss Marjorie 


flowers sent to the k by friends 
on the occasion of the opening of additional 
quarters on the first floor of the bank’s building. 


Dearborn Street building were greeted 
at the doors of the bank by young lady 
employes and presented with a cigar 
or rose. Each cigar was wrapped in a 
special wrapper carrying the bank’s 
compliments. 

Growth of the bank has caused it to 
move its real estate, savings, industrial 
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loan and contract division of the trust 
department to the ground floor from 
the second-floor. It is estimated that this 
will save 2,000 daily customers the climb 
of a flight of stairs, and makes the de- 
partments visited by the most people 
easily accessible from the street. 


WHY I CHOSE CREDIT 


(Continued from page 32) 
when I was choosing a starting-place, 
yet a vague appreciation of their sig- 
nificance was the basis of my choice. 
Experience has confirmed their value. 
Universality of credit was in my case 
probably the clinching attraction, for 
my mind was not set on any particular 
line of work, and when I found one 


AMERICAN STATE BANK 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


President 


A REMODELED BUILDING 
DESIGNED, BUILT AND EQUIPPED 
BY 


GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 East Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 


P. F..BEICH 
ADOLPH WOCHNER - : 


Vice-Pres. 
Cashier 
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EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN Fixture Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ASSOCIATED 


BANK BUILDINGS 


OUR [ILLUSTRATED BODKLET SENT ON REQUEST 





which penetrated commercial life as 
well as banking, was fundamentally 
the same in Japan and Europe as in 
America, and included the whole range 
of business in its domain, the decision 
was easy to make. 

I soon found that it took iniative to 
unearth the information required of in- 
vestigators, and that constant variety 
made the work intensely interesting. 
At a later stage, I began to realize that 
frank and generous methods succeed in 
eredit as in other lines. But the most 
convincing argument in favor of credit 
came in the form of definite offers of 
good positions about twice a year, one 
of which I ‘finally accepted. 

Therefore, I say “choose credit young 
man.” 
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66 AKING the Business Lead in a Farm Community” is the 

title of another interesting article describing how a Wiscon- 
sin banker worked shoulder to shoulder with the farmers in 
helping to solve their problems—and how his efforts resulted in 
increased farm business for his bank. See page 14. 


M EQUIPMENT FACTS FOR 
BANKERS TO CONSIDER 


Diminished purchasing power compelled the 
farmer to allow his equipment to deteriorate, but 
recovery again places him in the buyers’ market 


URING the past five or six years 

the American farmer has not pur- 
chased any where near his normal re- 
quirements in farm operating equip- 
ment. He couldn’t. He didn’t have 
the money. But the purchasing power 
of the farmer’s dollar today is on a 
parity with every other dollar. His 
index number is 157, compared with 
161 for general commodity prices. 
Having the money, and realizing that 
he has allowed his equipment to de- 
preciate heavily, he is again in the 
buyer’s market. 

It is almost impossible to estimate 
accurately the extent to which farmers 
have allowed their operating equipment 
to deteriorate. It is equally difficult 
to caleulate closely the need for com- 
plete replacement. Mr. Reed of Ohio 
University has made some _ research 


Scene on a middle-western farm. The farm truck, as shown in the foreground, is another item 


By WILLIAM SIBLEY 


along these lines and estimates the ac- 
ewnulated shortage of machines, since 
1919, to be in excess of six million. 
This means that the six and one-half mil- 
lion farmers in the United States are six 
million machines short. But estimates of 
this character, of course, are entirely un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Reed’s findings are 
an estimate only. - His conclusions do 
not represent the fruits of any wide or 
comprehensive survey, but rather an 
analysis of the production figures on 
farm machinery as gathered by the 
government. 

To the casual observer, however, the 
fact that the vast majority of American 
farmers are using machines in smaller 
sizes than are more economical, or those 
in need of repair, is apparent. 

An investigation made last summer 
showed that the farmers in one section 
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of agricultural equiprr ent that is becoming increasingly popular. 


74 


of Iowa were using grain binders in 
last year’s harvest which averaged 17 
years of age, with only three binders 
less than 10 years old, and with several 
which had worked through thirty or 
more seasons. And there is little 
reason to believe that the grain binder 
situation is any different from that of 
other machines. An investigation of 
this kind, extending to all classes of 
machinery and to all parts of the coun- 
try, would reveal thousands of farmers 
attempting to earn a livelihood by pro- 
ducing crops with equipment that wastes 
time, effort and money. 


However difficult it is to determine 
the present status of equipment on the 
farms, it is a simple matter to find the 
volume of production in farm operating 
equipment. And, after all, production 
volume by manufacturers, is a fairly 
true index to consumer’s need. The 
following figures cover the production 
of representative machines: 


1914 1923 


687,425 
441,671 
221,348 
130.374 
66,385 
64,636 
63,636 
43,744 
30,572 
15,719 


1,335,104 
764,666 
378,934 
274,521 
215,386 
139,565 
114,657 
101,256 
89,370 
522,087 
Although the final figures for 1924 

have not been compiled, it is estimated 

that there was a decrease in machine 
production of about 15 per cent from 

1923 to 1924. Fig. 1 shows graphically 

the consumption of farm operating ma- 

chines over a period of years in terms 
of money, and also the comparative 
consumption of automobiles and farm 
operating. equipment, by farmers. 
Secretary Hoover said in his state- 
ment to the President’s Agricultural 

Committee, “The elimination of waste 

and increase in general economic efi 


Corn Cultivators 

Mowers 

Grain binders and Headers 
Sulky Rakes 

Corn Planters 

Cotton Planters 

Grain drills 

Corn binders 
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ciency directly helps the farmer in three 
directions. It reduces the cost of the 
things he buys. It increases the return 
on the things he sells. It increases the 
consumption of agricultural products.” 
As our prosperity rests on agriculture, 
all of us are directly concerned with the 
elimination of waste in agricultural 
pursuits. 


FaRM EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMOBILES 


SSsiJ 


AS 


Fig. 1. 


from 10 to 20 cents a bushel. A com- 
bination harvester and thresher puts the 
wheat into the sack at an expense of 5 
cents a bushel. and when, as a general 
rule, the farmer who gets his grain to the 
elevator first gets the highest price, it 
is apparent that efficient machinery is 
a valuable aid. 

But the service of the banker to the 


thresher that blows the grain into the 
stack, or the old separator that loses 
upward of 40 pounds of butter fat 
every year from the milk of each cow, 
are wastes that could be stopped by 
simple methods and comparatively small 
investment; the man who fails to cut 
his silage crop at just the right time 
is wasting a great portion of the food 
value of the stalks; the farmer who 
feeds whole grain when he should feed 
eracked or ground grains is wasting 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the grain 
value; the orchardist who doesn’t spray, 
or who does a poor job, is wasting his 
crop his time and his land. 

There are a great many farmers over 
the country who are laboring under 
the belief that agricultural implements 
are costly—that needed machinery is 
“high.” On the other hand, however, 
a comparison of the prices of farm 


~ machinery with the prices of other arti- 


Comparative annual expenditure, by farmers, in automobiles and farm operating equip- 


ment. Nine per cent of the farmer’s income goes into automobiles and their upkeep, while three 
per cent is devoted to farm operating equipment. 


More efficient operating equipment 
will do much to reduce wasted effort, 
time and money for the farmer. And 
the banker who loans money for the 
purchase of a binder, mower, tractor, 
or other piece of mactinery is not only 
assuming a lower risk but he is contri- 
buting to the elimination of waste in 
his community. 

It costs $30.00 less to plow 40 acres 
with a gang plow than with a walking 
plow. While two horses on a single 
row cultivator are cultivating 534 acres, 
three horses on a two-row cultivator 
will cultivate 10 acres. In terms of 
money, it costs the man with a single 
row cultivator 31 cents an acre more to 
cultivate his land than his neighbor who 
operates a two-row cultivator. On a 
40 aere tract, a two-row cultivator will 
save enough to pay the taxes on 33 of 
those 40 acres. 


Have you ever watched corn huskers 
out in the field picking and husking 
the ears by hand? The men are not 
only enduring a disagreeable task but 
they are wasting their own and their 
horses’ time. Let them hitch those same 
horses to a mechanical picker and five 
times as much corn will be picked and 
husked in the same ‘length of time. 

An old corn planter that cracks or 
misses one kernel in ten wastes from 100 
to 200 bushels of crop on every 40 acres. 
An inefficient cream separator will cost 
it8 Owner as high as $25.00 a month. 
Threshing charges in your community, 
depending upon your location, range 


farmer does not stop merely with finan- 
cial aid. The banker in the agricultural 
section can, and should, grasp the op- 
portunity afforded by the farmer’s call 
at the bank to counsel and advise him 
on sound farming methods, and there 
are a few fundamental principles of 
successful farming that every banker 
must know and give to the farmer-bor- 
rower when talking over financial mat- 
ters. Conditions vary with every com- 
munity, of course, and it is up to the 
local banker to familiarize himself with 
existing conditions. A few of these 
things, however, are: poor preparation 


& FARM MACHINES 
ASH CAN |é 
CHEAPES 
AVUTOmMOBULEC 
MILK CAN 
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Com 
chines”’ whic 
made tcols such as the peg tooth harrow, 


Fig- 2. 
costs the farmer an aver 


of the seed bed which does not release 
moisture or fertility to the growing 
crop is wasteful; the old leaching 
manure pile back of the barn is a 
veritable monument to carelessness and 
a great loss; the crop that: is planted 
too late to mature, or poorly tended, or 
harvested by inefficient equipment is an 
inealeulable waste; the worn-out 
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rative costs of commodities made of similar materials. 


cles made of the same materials, shows 
a balance in the favor of the former. 
For example: we will take eleven 
basic farm machines—a sulky plow, 
peg-tooth harrow, corn planter, corn 
cultivator, grain drill, grain binder, 
mower, hay rake, corn sheller, farm 
wagon and disk harrow. Weighing this 
equipment, then dividing the weight by 
the retail price (not including freight) 
will show the cost to the farmer as being 
12 cents a pound. .In comparison to 
this pound price we find that a steel 
bed costs the farmer 744 cents a pound; 
a garden rake, 3714 cents a pound; a 
scythe, 62 cents a pound; a forge, 2614 
cents a pound; a bucksaw, 22% cents 
a pound; a food chopper, 28 cents a 
pound; and an ordinary ash can, 18 


8 


LAWN MOWER |& 
FOOD CHOPPER 
HAND HAY FORK 
GARDEN HOE 
CARPET SWEEPER 


SHOVEL 
SCYTHE 
SQUARE 


The item of “farm ma- 


of 12 cents a pound. includes not only the more cheaply 
t also the more expensive grain binder, mower, plow, etc. 


~ 


cents a pound. Based on the pound 
price for a grain binder, a Ford should 
sell for a little more than one-half its 
present price, and based on the pound 
price of a washing machine, a grain 
binder would retail at a price in excess 
ot $1000. Fig. 2 shows graphically the 
relative per-pound costs of farm neces- 
sities made of similar materials. 









Your 
Wealthy 
Neighbor 


UST over an imag- 

inary line lies the 
Dominion of Canada, 
with the richest unde- 
veloped areas of agri- 
cultural land on the 
continent of North 
America. 


Rich 
Virgin Lands 


$15 to $20 
An Acre 


are giving opportunity 
to thousands. With 
opportunity comes 
settlement; with set- 
tlement, trade; with 
trade, wealth. Keep 
a friendly eye on 
Canada. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 


DAVENPORT TAYLOR MFC CO 


CHICAGO 
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CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 
endars, Building Directories, Name 
plates. Bronze Signs and Tablets. 
Write for Folder 
DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 
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1925 is now ready. 
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Three cents out of each dollar seems a very small amount to devote to the purchase and mainte- 

nance of farm operating equipment. Yet that is all the average farmer spends on his equipment, 

including not only field machines, but equipment of all kinds, such as stump pullers, incubators, 
wind mills, pumps, silos, cider presses, etc. 


* * 


FAVORABLE OUTLOOK 
FOR LIVESTOCK 


A considerable increase in hog produce- 
tion next fall, and a corn acreage about 
the same as in 1924 are recommended 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in the second section of its 
annual outlook report. 

Beef cattle prices this year should 
average somewhat higher than last year, 
and those for sheep and wool should be 
at least on a par with those of 1924, the 
report says. 

Dairymen are urged to make no 
further expansion in their industry. 
Higher egg prices may be expected 
during the season of flush production 
this year than last, but poultry prices 
may be lower. 


“Hog producers,” the report says, 
“enter 1925 with 18 per cent fewer hogs 
than a year ago and there is every indi- 
cation that prices during the next 18 
months will be higher than at any time 
since 1920. Six to eight million fewer 
pigs will be born this spring than last 
spring. Fewer sows will farrow next 
fall than farrowed last fall if producers 
respond to the unfavorable relation corn 
and hog prices as they have done in the 
past. 

“While the 1924 corn crop will prob- 
ably be well cleaned up an increased 
acreage in 1925 does not appear advis- 
able in view of the indicated reduction 
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in the feeding demand. Stocks of old 
corn on farms are likely to be smaller 
than usual in the beginning of the new 
crop year 1925, but it appears that not 
more than an average crop will be re- 
quired to supply the needs of the 
country for both feed and commercial 
purposes. 

“Prices for beef cattle for 1925 should 
average somewhat higher than for 1924. 
The industry is gradually working into 
a more favorable position due to the 
relation of beef to competing com- 
modities, especially pork; improved in- 
dustrial conditions, and in no _ small 
measure to the cattleman’s own sacrifices. 
Market receipts will probably be some 
what smaller than in 1924. All condi- 
tions indicate that the long-time outlook 
for the industry is even more favorable. 

“Further expansion in dairying in 
1925 seems inadvisable. A recovery in 
prices of dairy products could hardly 
be expected should the number of milk 
cows be further increased. Domestie 
production appears adequate, and the 
foreign dairy situation is such as to keep 
world market prices low and thus limit 
the height to which our butter prices 
can rise without bringing in foreign 
butter. 


“Prospects for the sheep industry im 
1925 appear favorable. The world wool 
outlook and the prospective meat situa- 
tion in this country promise prices for 
1925 at least on a par with those of 
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FOREMAN | 
BANKS 


FOUNDED 1862 


When Lincoln was president this 
It has always * 
preserved a Lincoln-like simplic- 


bank was founded. 


ity in its dealings. 


business on our 63-year record. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Chicago 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 


$10,000,000 





1924. There does not appear to be any 
immediate danger of overproduction, as 
the inerease in the number of sheep has 
as yet been only slight. 

“The outlook of the poultry industry 
during 1925 from the standpoint of 
market egg prices is favorable while 
from the standpoint of market poultry 
prices it is not so encouraging. It seems 
probable that higher egg prices will pre- 
vail during the season of flush produc- 
tion this year than last. With an abnor- 
mally large carry-over of dressed poultry 
in storage it seems probable that lower 
prices on market poultry may prevail 
for at least the first half of the year. 

“There are as many horses and mules 
of working age on farms as will be 
needed for the coming season, and 
average prices of work stock are lower 
than they were a year ago. A decided 
decrease in colt production during the 
past few years, however, points to a 
future shortage of good work stock. 
This shortage is likely to be acute during 
the time that colts foaled this year and 
next, or even young horses purchased 
now are still in active service.” 


The Citizens National Bank of Piqua, 
Ohio has changed its name to The 
Citizens National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Piqua. 


The new $400,000 bank building of 
the Monongahela National Bank, 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania was recently 
opened. 
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THE NEW SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 





WM. M. JARDINE 


William M. Jardine, for the past 
seven years president of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, who steps 
into the ranks of advisors to President 
Coolidge as Secretary of Agriculture, 
succeeding H. M. Gore. 

While Dr. Jardine’s primary interest 
lies in agriculture, he had a_ keen 
enough interest in farmer-business-man 
relations to accept a position on the 
Advisory Council of the Agricultural 
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BUFFALO 
TRUST COMPANY 


Named for the City it Serves 


Resources more than $50,000,000 
Oldest Trust Company in Western New York 


Commission of the American Bankers 
Association two years ago. His influ- 
ence in the banker-farmer movement 
has been felt in every state in the Union. 
His rise from a cowboy on an Idaho 
ranch, his birthplace, to the head of the 
Deartment of Agriculture is the result 
of a lifetime of study and contact with 
the agricultural world. 


DROVERS DEPOSITS SHOW 
FARM IMPROVEMENTS 


An excellent example of the improve- 
ment in agricultural districts is afforded 
by a comparison of the last two call 
statements of the Drovers National 
Bank, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
which secures practically all of its busi- 
ness from the farm sections. 

The reports of condition of the 
Drovers National and the Drovers Trust 
and Savings at the close of business on 
October 10, 1924 showed combined de- 
posits of $22,290,039.30, or $15,166,- 
591.31 with the National Bank and $7,- 
123,447.99 with the Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

The statement at the close of business 
on December 31, showed combined de- 
posits of $28,582,945.01,—or an increase 
in both institutions of $6,292,905.71. 
The Drovers National Bank increased 
$5,000,000, and the Drovers Trust and 
Savings Bank increased about $800,000 
in deposits. 
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” KEEPING SAVINGS BANK 


FUNDS LIQUID 


Factors that enter into the providing of a 
ready market for securities should be kept 


in mind by the 


HE depositors in a savings bank 

have a right to believe, and they 
do believe, that the bank’s investments 
will be kept in such liquid form as to 
provide money for those who desire to 
withdraw as and when these demands 
are made. This makes it necessary for 
savings bank managements to keep their 
interest return constantly in mind, so 
that proper earnings are made to pay 
interest to depositors, to cover running 
expenses, and to provide a fair divi- 
dend for the stockholders. It makes it 
necessary, also, for them to keep in 
mind the class of investments they take 
on, and the kind of loans they make, 
so that the bank may be kept provided 
with funds to meet its daily require- 
ments. 

The old adage “a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link” applies admir- 
ably to the strength of savings banks. 
The weakest link in the strength of 
these institutions is the will of its de- 
positors concerning a desire to with- 
draw their money. The disposition to 
withdraw is the result of many things 
—the fear that the bank is unsafe, a 
general depression in business, the op- 
portunity of the depositor to obtain 
a larger income from his money, too 
much rain, too little snow in the moun- 
tains, the hoof and mouth disease or 
any other catastrophe, actual, probable, 
or prospective. 

There is no rule more necessary for 
the manager of the bank to keep in 
mind than that of the “Law of Aver- 
age.” He applies this to the probabil- 
ities of withdrawals by depositors, the 
payment of loans, in whole or in part, 
by the borrowers. He must think of 
this law of average when he is seatter- 
ing his investments; he must think of 
the kind of securities, the class of busi- 
ness, the locality where the property on 
which he is lending money is situated, 
so that while some of the values may 
decrease, others may increase, to the 
end that the strength of the bank may 
not be weakened: He must never lose 
sight of the “Law of Average.” 


During the past few years the laws 
of the different states have become much 
more uniform as to the kind of invest- 
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banker when 


By E. W. WILSON 





President, Pacific National Bank, San Francisco 


ments which savings banks may make. 
United States Government bonds are 
the most liquid securities obtainable. 
They have low interest return, but are 
usually convertible into cash over night. 
State, county, and city bonds, with 
higher interest return, with less ready 
convertibility but with a wide market, 
are legal for savings banks everywhere. 
Railroad and industrial bonds of a 
certain standard, and securities of pub- 
lic utilities that measure up to require- 
ment, are looked upon with favor, and 
when properly selected, have a high 
standard as savings bank investments. 
These latter securities (public utility) 
have been decidedly on the upgrade, as 
a result of more careful supervision, 
and they are now looked upon with 
greater favor than they were a few 
years ago. 

In the making of investments, a selec- 
tion of those that will keep the bank in 
liquid condition is the outstanding thing 


to be kept in mind. There are many 


factors that enter into the providing of 
a ready market for securities; the char- 
acter of the signer of the obligation, the 
character or the lien that is provided and 
the margin of safety furnished by the 
earnings of the institution, the place 
where the property is located, the 
chances of improvement in that par- 
ticular locality, and the past history of 
the community. 

Railroads running through a prosper- 
cus country will have that prosperity 
reflected in the value of their stock. 
The stock in public utilities located 
where the business is prosperous and 
steadily improving has a more ready 
market than where the business is at a 
standstill, or going back. Mortgages 
on farms where the owners are making 
a profit on their products are kept up 
better; interest and installments, as 
provided, are made in a better manner 
than in localities where prosperity is 
absent. Location selection, therefore, 
is highly important. 

Real estate loans are everywhere 
eligible for savings banks, and provide 
the largest part of their investment. 
The rate of return is usually better than 
that obtained from other savings bank 


investing aK, 4 nt 


investments. 
ment is reasonably certain, 
are not liquid, and their history is that 


While the ultimate pay- 
these loans 


you have to renew, renew, RENEW. 
It is, therefore, not advisable to depend 
upon real estate loans for investments 
in times of stress. Something more 
liquid, and more easily converted, must 
be held for that purpose. However, | 
am a strong believer in the possibility 
of improving real estate loans by mak- 
ing them upon the installment. basis 
In city property, this can be done upon 
a monthly payment plan; in agricd- 
tural property, it may be arranged with 
reference to the products of the farm 
covered by the mortgage. If in a dairy 
country, there is a monthly return; if 
in a fruit, wheat, or grain country, 
there is only an annual return. If the 
land produces sheep, it is wool in the 
spring, and lambs and mutton in the 
fall. If you have these partial pay- 
ments flowing into the bank, they serve 
as a great help in times when deposits 
are normally going down, or in other 
periods of stress. 

In the last analysis, the management 
of the railroad provides the income 
which it needs to pay interest on its 
investments, and makes dependable rail- 
road bonds and other securities that 
may be held by savings banks. Ma, 
through economical and careful manage 
ment, provide the profits with whic 
public utilities take care of their oblige 
tions. Men are responsible for the 
proper selection of good real estate 
loans, and the elimination of bad one 
Men, also, are depended upon to work 
out of financial distress any trouble 
which agricultural and business under 
takings have gotten into where thei 
securities have found their way into? 
savings bank. Men with a clear under 
standing of the necessity for liquid set 
rities in a bank seatter these among 
different lines, in different localities 
and in different classes of business. % 


that, unless the men who control th § 
management are right, no matter ho¥ 


long the railroad is, how good a stale 
ment the utility can make, or what the 
history of the industrial undertakint 


is, the investment should not be pas § 
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as satisfactory. 

The financial house that furnishes 
savings banks with bonds and other 
securities, is a real factor in maintain 
ing that bank’s liquid condition. The 
good bond house selling securities keeps 
a close watch upon the concern whose 
securities it has placed on the market. 
It watches the income, the expense, and 
the ratio of the profits to the income. 
It is the first to protest against the 
shortcomings or inefficiency of manage- 
ment, or of any other business trouble. 
The bond house that does not do this, 
or that on the contrary, seeks to “scalp” 
its own securities and break down the 
market on issues it has placed, is not a 
friend of the savings bank, and when 
diseovered should be placed on the pro- 
hibited list. 

There is a great difference between 
people who borrow money. Some have 
the idea that only the payment of in- 
terest is necessary; others will observe 
the principal maturity date, and aim 
to keep it. The banker should lose no 
opportunity to improve the morale of 
the former borrowing type, and in this 
way keep his bank in more liquid con- 
dition. No loan should ever be made 
where the way and time of repayment 
are not given definite consideration, and 
a clear repayment understanding ob- 
tained from the borrower. 

It is an easy matter to make these 
loans liquid: (1) by creating in the 
mind of your borrower a desire to be 
more responsive to the need of the 
bank, and (2) by making more of 
your loans on the installment plan so 
as to provide a continual income. 


$940,296,969 RAILROAD 
FINANCING IN 1924 


The largest volume of securities sold to 
the public in many years, and the largest 
amount of stock sold to the publie in any 
year in the last decade, were two prin- 
cipal features of railroad financing in 
1924. 

The total railroad financing last year 
amounted to $904,296,969. This was 
approximately 14 per cent of all the pub- 
lie eapital financing undertaken in this 
country during the year, which totaled 
$6,327,085,941. 

Of the total railroad financing, $809, - 
083,700 was in long term bonds and 
notes, and $75,250,000 in short term 
bonds and notes, making the total finane- 
ing through the sale of instruments of 
indebtedness $884,333,700. 

Of this amount 160,000,000, or 17 per 
cent, represented refunding operations. 
In 1923, approximately 10 per cent and 
in 1922 approximately 21 per cent, rep- 
resented refunding operations. 

Offerings of railroad stocks to the pub- 
lie totaled $55,963,269, or a little more 
than 5 per cent of the total railway 
financing. This ratio of stock to funded 
debt financing was approximately the 
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TRADING 


HE value of a Trading Department 

should be apparent to every banker. Its 
chief function is that of trading in securities 
and constantly maintaining a market. Nat- 
urally enough, this department possesses in- 
formation of genuine value to all bankers 
and their customers. 


By utilizing the services of our trading © 
department, bankers can often strengthen 
their own financial position and also render 
a worthwhile service t their customers. 
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same as for the two years preceding, 
but the volume of stock financing: was 
approximately twice that of 1923 and 
1922. In 1920 and 1921 no railroad 
stocks were offered to the public. 

Deducting the bonds and notes which 
represented refunding operations, from 
the total railway securities sold during 
the year, leaves $779,617,069 as the 
total new capital, derived from the sale 
of securities, invested in the railroad 
in the year just past. 

These facts include only those secu- 
rities offered the public and not those 
securities authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission but not yet sold. 


Double the present space will be pro- 
vided for the Metropolitan National 


Bank of Seattle, Washington, when 
alterations now underway at the Henry 
building, Fourth Avenue and Union 
Street, are completed. The new ar- 
rangement will bring the main entrance 
on Fourth Avenue instead of on the 
corner, and will provide a banking room 
50x100 feet, extending from Fourth 
Avenue back to the court. Safe deposit 
vaults, currency vaults; directors’ room, 
the bond and trust department, women’s 
room and lockers for bank employes 
will be under the main banking room. 


A new bank building is planned at 
the Northeast corner Grand and Haver- 
meyer Streets, Brooklyn, New York, 
for The Publie National Bank of that 


city. 
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STIFFENING OF MONEY 
RATES FORECAST 


With the volume of trade large and 
promising, with manufacturing well 
out of the midsummer slump, agricul- 
ture better than for years, improved 
European conditions, and a money 
market that is still favorable, there is 
a sound basis for optimism, according 
to the latest issue of “The Trend of 
Business” of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks of Chicago. 

There have been eight significant 
changes recorded by the business barom- 
eters since the last number of “The 
Trend of Business :” 


1. The level of prices is higher, due 
largely to the rise in the average price 
of farm products. 

2. Money rates did not soften as 
usual in January. 

3. Exports of gold in December ex- 
ceeded imports, adding evidence that 
the movement has been reversed. 

4. Reserve banks reduced 
security holdings. 

5. Stock prices continued to rise. 

6. The improvement in agriculture 
was confirmed fact. 

7. Manufacturing output increased, 
but not to boom proportions. 

8. Trade has held at a high level. 


The Continental and Commercial 
Banks point out that the above changes 
indicate a moderate expansion of busi- 
ness, which should mean at least the 
usual Spring demand for funds and con- 
sequent rediscounting. 


their 


Analyzing the money market it is 
pointed out that three main forces are 
at work; the movement of gold into 
and out of the country; the open market 
transactions of the Federal Reserve 
Banks; and the commercial demand for 
funds. The following conclusions about 
money rates are drawn: That the 
change in the flow of gold will make 
for rates a trifle higher; the sale of 
securities by Reserve Banks will tend 
to cause somewhat firmer rates; if and 
as the commercial demand for funds 
increases, rates will stiffen; no credit 
stringency or tension in the market that 
will hamper business is indicated; 
security prices will be affected some- 
what, but unless commercial paper rates 
rise above the average rate for the last 
three years—4% per cent—a marked 
recession in security prices is unlikely. 


The American State Bank of Saginaw, 
Michigan, plans the coustruction of a 
bank and office building. It will prob- 
ably be constructed the latter part of 
the year. 


Fifty thousand dollars will be spent 
in the erection of a bank building for 
the Citizens State Bank, Monroeville, 


Indiana. It will be a one story struc- 
ture, 42x58 feet. 
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WHEN BUYING BONDS FOR 
THE BANK’S INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 22) 

light, water and_ telephone bills 
promptly whereas some of their other 
obligations, even their taxes, are allowed 
to run. These companies also have prac- 
tically no sales problem, as the demand 
for their services is almost universal. 
Their labor problem is one which causes 
them very little trouble. 

With relation to these enterprises the 
banker must consider the size and 
character of the territory served, the 
physical valuation of the property and 
its relation to the funded indebtedness. 
The best authorities on the subject feel 
that it is perfectly safe to loan from 
70 to 75 per cent of the physical valua- 
tion of public utility companies pro- 
vided all of the other factors are satis- 
factory. 

The amount of gross earnings should 
be equal to at least 25 per cent of the 
value of the property. In cases where 
the gross earnings are less than this, it 
may mean that the property costs more 
than it is worth. The ratio of the 
operating expense to gross earnings 
must be analyzed in order to find out 
whether or not the company is effi- 
ciently managed. Both the amount of 
net earnings and the ratio of the net 
earnings to the fixed charges are of 
great importance. Authorities agree 
that this ratio should be in the neighbor- 
hood of at least two to one. 


The provisions of the mortgage as 
to a sinking fund to retire the bonds 
or a depreciation fund to maintain 
present equities over the bonds are im- 
portant, as are also the provisions as 
to the issuance of additional bonds. 
It is common practice to set aside each 
year 12% per cent of the gross earnings 
for depreciation and maintenance 
eharges. The amount of securities out- 
standing, junior to the bonds under 
consideration, and the dividend record 
of the stocks outstanding should be con- 
sidered. The management is, of course, 
as in any other enterprise of great im- 
portance. We must know that the 
management is able, efficient, conserv- 
ative and progressive. 

One class of public utility securities 
is brought out more and more fre- 
quently—the bonds of holding com- 
panies. These companies are formed 
for the purpose of owning the common 
stock equities in the operating com- 
panies. Ordinarily the operating com- 
panies have their own bonded indebted- 
ness and their own preferred stock out- 
standing in the hands of the public. The 
holding companies, themselves, borrow 
either on their unsecured notes or notes 
collaterally secured by deposit of 
common stock or other securities of the 
operating companies. In these cases it 
is very difficult indeed to arrive at a 
real value back of the security, as a 
careful analysis must be made of each 
operating company. Many of these 


securities, however, are entitled to a good 
investment rating. 

We now come to the consideration of 
railroad bonds. In these bonds are 
three main factors: physical, income, 
and capitalization. Among the physical 
factors are the geographical location, 
strategic importance of the property, 
character of the tonnage hauled, density 
of traffic, amount of equipment and its 
condition, efficiency of operation, 
evidenced in large part by the number 
of tons in the average freight train load, 
as compared with similar roads hauling 
a similar class of tonnage. All of these 
features must be studied and compared 
with other roads of a like nature. It 
would be unfair to compare the density 
of traffic on the Great Northern with 
the density of traffic or any other factor 
on the Pennsylvania, because the two 
roads are operated under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions. However, the Penn- 
sylvania may well be compared with the 
New York Central or the Great Northern 
with the Northern Pacific. 

In these days of complete and uniform 
reports to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission it is very easy to find ae- 
curate information as to the income and 
capitalization factors. The gross rey- 
enues of the road, gross revenues per 
mile, and operating expenses must be 
known and analyzed. The banker knows 
the amount being spent for maintenance 
of way and equipment and the trend 
of this item over a number of years in 
order to decide whether the road is being 
kept in first class operating condition. 
He must know the amount of net earn- 
ings and the amount of net earnings 
per mile and the relation of net earr- 
ings to the fixed charges. He must also 
study the value of property. Now that 
the Inter-State Commerce Commissicn 
has made its report on the valuation of 
a great many of the roads, he can get 
a much better idea than formerly as to 
this item. He must consider the amount 
of bonds outstanding and the amonnt 
of stock outstanding per mile of road 
and must also study the relation of 
these two items to each other and to the 
value of the property. For instance, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has outstand- 
ing $42,000.00 worth of stock and $26; 
000.00 worth of bonds per mile of road, 
whereas the New York Central has $24- 
000.00 of stock and $67,000.00 of bonds 
outstanding per mile of road, showing 
a much larger equity back of Pennsy!- 
vania bonds than back of New York 
Central. It can be readily seen from 
this why Pennsylvania bonds are quoted 
higher than New York Central Bonds 

The features of each issue must be 
considered. On what part of the road 
are the bonds a lien and what bond 
precede them and what bonds and stocks 
are junior to them? It has oftes 
happened that bonds that were a third 
lien on important main line mileage 
remained untouched in reorganizations 
whereas bonds that were secured by 4 
first lien on unimportant parts of the 
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system have been very materially sea'ed 
down. A great many of the losses that 
have occurred in the past on railroad 
bonds can be attributed to unwise and 
in some instances dishonest management. 
With the present control of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission over the 
railroads there is practically no chance 
for dishonesty, and unwise management 
will soon make itself known through 
various items of the income statement 
and balance sheet. It is almost inexeus- 
able nowadays for anyone who pretends 
to know anything about railroad bonds 
and who studies the figures to make ua 
serious mistake in the purchase of rail- 
road bonds. : 

One class of railroad bonds has an 
important standing among these secur- 
ities, bonds secured by railroad equip- 
ment. Almost all equipment trust 
certificates are issued nowadays under 
what is known as the Philadelphia plan. 
Under this plan the title to the equip- 
ment is vested in the trustee and the 
equipment is leased to the railroad at 
a certain fixed rental which is sufficient 
to pay the interest on the bonds and 
the principal as it matures. The bonds 
are usually issued to run serially from 
one to fifteen years. The title to the 
equipment remains vested in the trustee 
until the last installment of the lease is 
paid. In ease of default, it is possible 
to seize the equipment without legal 
process and resell it or lease it to some 
other railroad but it has rarely been 
necessary to resort to this method of 
collection. There have been eases of 
receivership in which the first mortgage 
bonds of the railroad wee in default 
but the equipment trust obligations, 
both principal and _ interest were 
promptly paid, for the reason that the 
courts held that the equipment was 
necessary to the operation of the road. 


The next class of securities are the 
industrial bonds. Although the finan- 
cial structure of industrial corporations 
is more simple and more easily under- 
stood than the financial structure of 
either railroads or public utilities, yet 
the bonds themselves are the most dif- 
fieult to analyze. The reason for this 
is that there are so many factors that 
enter into the life of an industrial cor- 
poration. Is the demand for the ar- 
tide manufactured likely to continue, 
and what effect will bad times have on 
the demand for the article and will the 
company always be able to secure raw 
material at satisfactory prices? The 
danger of competition is always present. 
The banker must know too whether or 
not the company is able to diversify its 
manufacture and turn to the manufac- 
ture of various articles which may be in 
demand when the article which they are 
now manufacturing is not in demand. 
For instance, it is said that the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company is equipped to 
manufacture, on very quick notice, a 
number of articles other than the Gillette 
Tazors and blades. The American Can 
Company manufactures a good many 








The Relation of 
Security’ to” Yield” ¢ 


-A VITAL FACTOR TO THE seca 


BVIOUSLY, the investor desires a 

return on his invested capital as great 
as is consistent with a well-balanced 
measure of safety. - 


Obviously again, there is always a ‘‘reason”’ 
for unusually high interest bearing securi- 
ties. Especially in today’s market it is 
conceded that little may be found to 
warrant high interest rates. 


Since the inception [1855] ample security 

has been the outstanding feature of Baird 
& Warner Real Estate Bonds. The nature 
of the security—its market ability—its 
serviceability —its location, and other 
factors of vital importance to the investor, 
are carefully scrutinized and approved by 
the various departments of this organiza- 


tion without giving rate consideration. 


70 years of experience in this particular 
field has enabled this organization to 
judge wisely in the selection of the secur- 


ity behind the bond. 


There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner 


BAIRD & WARNER | 


INC. 
FOUNDED 1855 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


134 S. LA SALLE STREET 


TEL. CENTRAL 1855 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





thousand different kinds and styles of 
tin containers. 


In industrial enterprises the manage- 
ment is a more important factor than 
in other enterprises. What has been 
the policy of the management in the 
past as to conservation? Have they 
put back into the property a consider- 
able part of their earnings or have they 
paid most, of it out in dividends? Has 
the management strong banking affilia- 
tions, and strong financial alliances? 
What is the position of the company 
with regard to the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of its employes? As in other 
classes of securities, the banker must be 
able to analyze the balance sheet and 
to know that the indebtedness is not too 
heavy and that the earnings over a 


period of years are sufficient. In the 
case of long time bonds the amount of 
quick assets that a company has is not 
so important as its fixed assets. The 
company must have, of course, sufficient 
working capital, but when the company 
gets into financial difficulties, its quick 
assets are quickly dissipated and when 
the bondholders come to the point of 
foreclosure, they wilt usually find there 
are no quick assets left. 


Contract has been awarded to remodel! 
a store building into banking quarters 
for The Franklin Savings and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
These alterations will involve an expend- 
iture of $100,000. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 
IN YOUR EMPLOYES 


(Continued from page 18) 

To talk of many things, 

Of shoes and ships and sealing wax, 

Of cabbages and kings; 

And why the sea is boiling hot 

And whether pigs have wings. 

The Walrus in this immortal poem 
was talking to oysters and the purpose 
of his conversation was to obtain 
nourishment by making the said oysters 
cpen up. 

Now you begin to see what it all has 
to do with success in our chosen pro- 


fession of banking, because the success- 


ful banker talks with customers, gets 
them to open up, finds out what they 
need and sees that they get it, thereby 
obtaining nourishment—sometimes in 
very satisfactory quantities. 

The bank customer, and more espe- 
cially the man who ought to use a bank, 
is far too much of an oyster for his own 
good. He does not consult his banker 
about his savings, and as & consequence 
Americans have won the unflattering 
title of the most wasteful nation on 
earth. He does not consult his banker 
in regard to his business, and the fail- 
ure statistics of Dunn and Bradstreet 
are fattened in consequence. He does 
not consult his banker about his in- 
vestments, and the tribe of J. Rufus 
Wallingford, et. al., reap a harvest 
which has been said to amount to a 
billion dollars a year. He does not 
consult his banker in regard to his 
estate,—and his wife, his children and 
his children’s children suffer in conse- 
quence. 

But is this oyster attitute altogether 
chargeable to the public? Wouldn’t a 
certain amount of the walrus attitude on 


Local 
representatives 


—to make recommendations on Bonds, 


the part of bankers, from office boys to 
chairmen of the board, do a great deal 
toward making the American public 


open up? 
What shall we talk to them about? 
Everything! Shoes, and ships, and 


sealing wax, and cabbages, and kings. 
There is no subject of human interest 
under heaven which is not, in some deep 
essential, a banking question. 

Money and credit are matters that 
touch every human activity. How to 
make things, how to ship them, how to 
buy them, how to pay for them—all 
these are banking questions. 


Increasing income, decreasing ex- 
pense, investing surplus improving in- 
vestment—these, too, are banking ques- 
tions. 

The ideal equipment for a successful 
banker is the sympathy that brings out 
and the intelligence that understands 
the other fellow’s problem, whatever 
that problem may be. 


I have seen fifteen-year-old boys in 
banks who had these qualities, and 
millionaire executives who lacked them. 
Let me quote from an essay written by 
a girl stenographer in the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company which won a 
prize in a contest for essays on “My 
Job.” In her essay, entitled “Personal- 
ity and Stenography,” she said in part: 

“The stenographer must be a watch- 
man as well as a stenographer. In a 
few words, she should study human 
nature through imagination. Sym- 
pathy, an eagerness to help, a pleasant 
word, a bright smile for everyone go a 
long, long way, especially in the busi- 
ness world, where you bump into so 
many kinds of people. Most assuredly, 
a young lady that will make a new 
customer feel at home—an old customer, 
the value of his patronage—the future 


quote prices, and supply information. 
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customer, our anxiety to assist and 
satisfy—is doing as much for the solic. 
itors as when she sits before her type. 
writer pounding and grinding away at 
a bunch of letters. In any event, per. 
sonality, the real thing, is the biggest 
hit. You might write a man telling him 
how much you would do for him if he 
established relations with the institn- 
tion, but if that same person comes in 
and is treated in an independent, cold, 
careless sort of way, he will leave with- 
out further information. 


“Another point, simply because a 
man is shabbily dressed, should he be 
snubbed? Indeed not. He may be the 
president of a large concern desiring to 
open a personal or firm account, or he 
may be a man with hidden treasures 
wishing to invest. As they say, ‘You 
never can tell.’ The best policy is, 
even though your head is aching, your 
heart is breaking, and you are peeved at 
the whole world, smile. Have a pleasant 
word at all times and you will reach 
your goal. It is a sad but true story 
that so few of us possess that wonderful 
magnetism of personality.” 

When she wrote the above, Miss 
Katherine E. Petzoldt was quite young 
in the banking business, as well as in 
years, but it seemed to me that she had 
grasped the real essential—what I may 
eall the greatest common denominator 
of banking. The advice she gave would 
be equally useful, I thought, to a high 
executive, a junior officer, a teller, a 
floor man, or an elevator boy. It ex- 
plains the success of women in banking, 
and it is behind the success of most 
big men in banking. 

It could be made the basis of a 
thousand business getting bank adver- 
tisements, and if the bank which pub- 
lished those advertisements was telling 
the truth about itself and of its per- 
sonnel, the results of those advertise 
ments would be big and certain. 

In ease it has not already been made 
sufficiently plain, let me say emphati- 
cally that the subject of More Business 
is, in my experience, the best line of 
contact between executive and employe, 
provided always that their bank and 
its personnel be basically satisfactory. 
Take this line and you put the halo 
’yound the meanest routine drudgery. 
Take this line and you show the gold 
that can be mined by digging through 
an A. I. B. course. Take this line and 
you show what there is to smile about 
when a customer. asks for extra service 
on Saturday the thirty-first. Take this 
line and you show where disciplinary 
rules are simply the team-play signals 
of a fascinating game. 

It cuts down employe turnover. It 
minimizes costly errors. It raises aver- 
age balances. It makes the customer 
use all departments. It gets business 
at a minimum cost per new relation 
It makes advertising worth what you 
pay for it. And it does more— 
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It gives your bank something of the 
spirit that made Napoleon’s armies hard 
to conquer. It creates a condition 
where “every private carries a field 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” 


NO LEAD IS TOO SMALL TO BE 
FOLLOWED UP-—-BUT HOW? 


(Continued from page 21) 
jees a prospect could use and when 


there is a red ring plus a blue cross, 
this indicates a successful solicitation. 


The central file is, of course, the best 
source of new business. We have been 
much gratified with -results which we 
have had from this source. Within the 
last year we have materially increased 
our safe deposit business by soliciting 
the rental of safe deposit boxes from 
our checking or savings customers who 
were not using this service. We took 
those checking customers having an 
average balance between $250 and $500 
and savings customers with balances of 
not less than $500 and not more than 
$5000. The immediate results of this 
solicitation, while pleasing, were not as 
good as we had hoped for, but we have 
been pleasantly surprised at the gradual 
returns which we have had. Our daily 
list of boxes rented is carefully ehecked 
against this list and we find that al- 
though it has been ten months since our 
first solicitation was made, we are still 
renting boxes on an average of one a 
week to people on this list. 


Another activity of our business ex- 
tension division has been the visits of 
the 7th and 8th grade school children 
to the bank. Since September 20th we 
have had 4500 school children make a 
tour of our bank. They are given a 
talk of about one-half hour by one of 
the personnel of the business extension 
division describing the various depart- 
ments before they tour the bank, then 
they are shown a thousand feet of film 
composed of scenes of the bank and film 
ads written in scenario and cartoon 
form. The wind-up is the distribution 
of souvenirs, consisting of a copy of our 
booklet “Historie Milwaukee” which 
they use as a text book in their study 
of Milwaukee and then perhaps a 
pencil, also gold coins which are worth 
50 cents when deposited with 50 cents of 
their own in opening a new savings ac- 
count. 

In the two employes’ contests which 
we have had, the first contest resulted 
in 5400 new accounts and the second, 
7200 new accounts. One important de- 
cision has been developed out of these 
contests, namely, that in the future no 
bonus will be offered in an employes’ 
ane contest for an account less than 


Another source of new leads which 
we have tried but have discontinued for 
several reasons was a service which was 
taken on a trial contract basis through 





What place is this? 


Can you recognize itP It is one of the 
best known places in the world. Millions of 
people enter it and leave it yearly. Thou- 
sands of ships use its harbor. Its name is 
continually in the newspapers. 

From this bare shape you can probably tell 
that this is the harbor of New York. But 
what does this map, absolutely accurate as it 
is, mean to youP Very little, if anything! 
To be useful a map must be more than an 
exact picture of the contours of the earth. 
It must be able to give you at a glance what- 
ever information you may need about a place 
—about its people—about its history. . . . 

It is in the making of useful maps that 
Ranp MENA ty & Company are recognized 
as supreme. They can show you things about 
our world that you would never think to find 





expressed by maps. Climatic maps—histor- 
ical maps—radio maps—commercial maps— 
mileage maps—city guides—automobile road 
maps—population maps—maps to show 
wealth, commerce, industry, crops, soil, 
markets. All these, and more, are printed by 
Ranp MCNA_ty & Company to answer every 
need of the business man, the scientist, the 
teacher, the traveler or the man who merely 
wishes to understand the daily news. 


There is need of a Ranp MSNA ty Globe 
and Atlas in every home. Especially where 
therearechildren. Youwant RanpD MCNALLy 
products because they are invariably accu- 
rate—always up to the minute. Their in- 
finite variety of maps, globes, atlases are 
always most reasonable in price. On sale at 
all leading stationers. 


vp MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. 18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia . . Washington . 


. Pittsburgh . . Cleveland . . 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco . . Los Angeles . . Detroit 





which we were to receive lists of names 
of people moving either from outside 
into the city or from one part of the 
city to another. We were supposed to 
solicit the business of these people on 
the basis of their having moved into 
the territory from which we might 
logically expect to draw business. We 
found that approximately 50 per cent 
of the people on these lists were already 
customers of ours and then too many of 
the people listed instead of having 
moved within the past few months had 
moved several years ago. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 

see Reed’s Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 


else can give you a full 
realization of the new 
order of things which 


P. M. Reed & Banker 
Associates, Chicago, 
have initiated. 
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J. S. SMITH PRESIDENT 
OF ST. LOUIS BANK 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis, Breekin- 
ridge Jones, formerly president, was 
elected to the position of chairman of 
the board, and J. Sheppard Smith, for- 





J. SHEPPARD SMITH 


merly .vice president, was elected pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Jones was one of the organizers 
of the Trust Company in 1890, and 
was its first secretary. He subsequently 
became vice president and counsel, and, 
in 1912, became president when the late 
Julius S. Walsh was elected chairman 
of the board. Mr. Jones is widely 
known throughout the United States 
in banking and business circles. He 
has been called the Father of the Trust 
Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association, having been prin- 
cipally responsible for organizing that 
body, and having served as its first 
president. 

In addition to his service to the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association as president 
in 1897, Mr. Jones has been of inestim- 
able value to the Association and to the 
State in general as a framer of a con- 
siderable part of Missouri’s banking 
code. He has recently been elected a 
member of the Federal Advisory Council 
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BRECKINRIDGE JONES 


for the Eighth Federal Reserve District. 

Mr. Smith, the new president, was 
born in St. Louis and educated at St. 
Louis University. He began his career 
as an errand boy, and his rise in the 
business world has been due solely to his 
ability for hard work and his popul- 
arity in both business and social cireles. 
He has been connected with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company in the 
capacity of vice president since early 


in 1915. Prior to that time he was 
associated with the Seudder-Gale 
Grocery Company, and later as a 
partner in the investment house - of 


Francis Bros. and Company. 


1925 CALENDAR 


State Conventions 
Little Rock, Arkansas .. 
Santa Barbara, California ......... May 20-23 
Troutdale Hotel, Bear Creek, Colorado June 19-20 


Washington, District of Columbia .... June ... 
West Palm Beach, Florida ....... April 10-11 
N,N: bk :d eS avevens eves April 23-25 
“ree June 18-19 
See ee ee June 15-17 
EL) CRONE ik 0's sa 5 aces Meare May 21-22 


New Orleans, Louisana 
Jackson, Mississippi 


April 15-16 
May 12-13 


ee ere May 18-19 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, New York .. June 22-24 
Pinehurst, North Carolina .......... May 7-9 
2 SE owe st ccesenseee May 26-27 
Nashville, Tennessee .............. May 6-7 
Re ea May 12-14 
Perey Wisconsin ........... June 
American Bankers Association 

Spring Meeting, Executive Council, April 
20-23, Augusta, Ga. 

Annual Convention, A. B. A., Sept. 28 to 


Oct. 1, 1925, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Association of Reserve City Bankers 
Annual Convention, May 6, 7, 8, Louisville, Ky. 
Financial Advertisers Association 

(In conjunction with Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World) May 10-14, Houston, Texas. 
Regular meeting—October 14-17, Columbus, Ohio. 


At the annual election of officers of 
the National Union Bank, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, William H. Keiser was 
elected assistant cashier and Horace E. 
Sehlemm, secretary. All other officers 
were re-elected. 


MINNESOTA SECRETARY 
DIES SUDDENLY 
George H. Richards, secretary of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association, 
died suddenly on January 16 following 
o heart attack. He had just left the 





GEORGE H. RICHARDS 


annual meeting of the Council of Ad- 
ministration of the association and was 
on his way to his office when he sue- 
cumbed. 

Mr. Richards was 63 years of age and 
has been secretary of the association 
since 1912. He is succeeded by Fred 
PF. Fellows of St. Paul who has been 4 
vice president of the association and 
has served as chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

Stockholders of the Commercial Trust 
Company, Gary, Indiana, held their an- 
nual meeting recently and elected diree- 
tors and officers for the ensuing year. 
Perry H. Stevens, cashier of the institu- 
tion, was elected a member of the board of 
directors to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of John Brown, and 
all other officers and members of the 
board were re-elected. The officers are: 
Henry G. Hay, president; G. M. 
Semmes, vice president; Perry 
Stevens, cashier and F. H. Jannaseb, 
secretary. 
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FRED P. FELLOWS who was named secretary 
of the Minnesota Bankers Association to suc- 
ceed the late George H. Richards 


TWO RICHMOND BANKS 
ANNOUNCE MERGER 


In fulfilment of plans which had 
been developing for about two years, 
the State and City Bank and Trust 
Company and the Broad Street Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia, have been merged 
into one institution. The State and 
City Bank had, prior to the consolida- 
tion, total assets of about $20,000,000. 
The assets of the Broad Street Bank 
amounted to about $6,000,000. Each 
bank maintained two branches. 


Under the plan of merger the capital 
and surplus of the State and City Bank 
and Trust Company have been in- 
creased from $2,400,000 to $2,700,000. 
The Broad Street Bank and its two 
branches have become branches of the 
State and City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany which now has total resources of 
more than $25,488,000 and deposits ex- 
ceeding $21,000,000. 


Osear E. Parrish, former president 
of the Broad Street Bank, has become 
viee president of the State and City 
Bank and Trust Company, in charge 
of public relations. Mr. Parrish was 
formerly president of the Chureh Hill 
Bank which later became a branch of 
the Broad Street Bank. 


Jesse F. Wood, vice president and 
cashier of the State and City Bank 
and Trust Company, has been trans- 
ferred to the Broad Street branch 
which will operate under his manage- 
ment. Mr. Wood retains his officia! 
position with the main organization. 
Charles E. Talley remains vice pres- 
ident and manager of the Church Hill 
branch, while the. Fulton branch will 
continue under the supervision of Perey 
L. Moore, eashier. 


_ At a directors meeting of the Noel 
State Bank of Chicago, Arthur Kort was 
elected cashier of the bank. 


A. B. A. Executive Council to Meet in 
Georgia 
The annual Spring meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association for 1925 will be 
held at the Bon Air-Vanderbilt Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga., on April 20 to 23, Fred 
N. Shepherd, executive manager of the 
association, has announced. There will 
be special trains from New York and 
Chicago. The Board of Contra) and 
Secretary of State Secretaries’ Section 
are expected to attend. 





New Officers of Fletcher 
Savings & Trust Co. 

Directors of the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
have just increased the list of officers 
of the institution. 

Three new vice presidents were added 
to the company’s list. Donald S. 
Morris, formerly trust officer, was 
named vice president and trust officer; 
William B. Sehiltges, formerly loan of- 
fiecer, was made vice president, and the 
loan business of the company was 
grouped under his supervision; H. F. 
Clippinger, formerly manager of the 
Bond Department, was made _ vice 
president, remaining at the head of the 
Bond Department, with Harold B. 
Tharp, formerly assistant manager of 





D. W. PAGE, new president of New York Stock 
Exchange 


* * * 


the department, elevated to manager. 

L. Albert Buennagel, formerly man- 
ager of the Service Department of the 
company, was named secretary; Leland 
Crawford, former auditor, was named 
treasurer, and Mrs. Orpha Runge was 
made chief accountant. 





Promotions in the First Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwaukee. From left to right: 


Willis C. 


Otis, assistant trust officer; W. I. Barth, treasurer; and A. H. Brunkow, assistant trust officer. 


* * 


The debating team of the Chicago 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking which opposed the proposition 
that Federal Reserve Banks should be 
prohibited from participating in open 
market transactions, defeated Detroit 
Chapter’s team in a debate held at the 
headquarters of Chicago Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, 162 West 
Monroe- Street, Wednesday evening, 
February 25th. 

In view of the discussion that is in 
progress at the present time in banking 
circles. because of the Federal Reserve 
System’s recent operations in the open 
market, the debate was interesting, 
timely and hotly contested by both sides 
before an audience of some two hundred 
men and women. 

The visitors from Detroit, composed 


* * 
of Louis Komyathy, D. M. Irwin, 
Peoples State Bank, and Sol Levin, 


Union Trust Co., contended in part that 
the Reserve Banks competed with the 
member banks and that high prices are 
due to these operations of the system. 
George D. Bushnell, Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois, Irvin D. Carson, 


Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Co., 
and J. J. O’Connor, Harris Trust & 


Savings Bank, compasing the negative 
side, defended the present policy on the 
ground that it exercises a stabilizing 
influence in normal times. The judges, 
Burt C. Hardenbrook, vice president, 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Walter 


Lagerquist, professor of economics, 
Northwestern University and Judge 


Joseph Burge rendered a unanimous 
decision in favor of Chicago Chapter. 
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A banquet is held each year for the 600 or more members of the staff of the First National Bank in 


St. Louis. 


* * 


A. D. WELTON NAMED 
F. A. A. VICE PRESIDENT 


A. D. Welton was elected vice pres- 
of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion at the mid-winter conference held 
in Chieago, February 16 and 17. 

Mr. Welton has directed the publicity 





A. D. WELTON 


policy of the Continental and Commer- 
cial banks since January, 1919. He 
has wide publicity experience and has 
given freely of his time and energy in 
the furtherance of the idea that ger- 
minated into the Federal Reserve Act. 

Mr. Welton was educated in the pub- 
lie schools of Detroit and the University 
ot Michigan, class 1889. He studied 
law in Detroit and practiced there from 
1890 to 1896. Abandoning his law 
practice, Welton joined the staff of the 
Detroit News, where he remained until 
1903. He was editorial writer and ed- 
itor-in-chief of the Detroit Free Press 
until 1907. Later he held the same 
position on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for three years. 

In 1912 Welton was appointed gen- 
eral secretary of the National Citizens 
League for the Promotion of a sound 


* 


The above photograph was taken at the last annual banquet, held recently. 


* * 


Banking System. His splendid work 
in behalf of sound baking attracted the 
admiration of the American Bankers 
Association and in 1914, he was ap- 
pointed editor of the official organ of 
that body and elected manager of its 
Department of Public Relations. The 
eall to his present position came to him 
at the close of the war. 

Due to his intimate knowledge of 
central banking systems in various parts 
of the world, Welton was selected as 
one of the editors of the volume of The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political ad Social Science, which 
given over entirely to the Federal Re 
serve System. 


1S 


Wall Street Basketball Series Ends 

With the defeat of the State Bank 
of New York City by the National 
Bank of Commerce and the Commercial 
Credit Co. by the National City Bank, 








Arthur W. Loasby, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, recently presented 
a cup to the edhe Athletic League of the 
financial capital. He is shown in the illus- 
tration making the presentation. 

is C. A. mzau, manager of the Equitable 
basket ball team. Thomas Sherman, vice- 
president of the State Bank and president of 

the Bankers Athletic League is on the right 


In the center 


the 1924-25 basketball tournament of 
the Bankers Athletic League has been 
concluded. 

The National City Bank quintet, 
which ran up an unbroken record of 
victories, won the first lez on the new 
silver cup presented to the league by 
Arthur W. Loasby, president of The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


SAVING WORK AND WORK 
SHEETS IN ACCOUNT 
ANALYSIS 
(Continued from page 26) 
at the “float” or average amount out. 
standing in process of collection is the 
only part of analysis which requires 
any appreciable time. The form tsed 
for this purpose, however, is extremely 
simple, as shown in Figure IV. The 
headings at the top of the columns 
should be chosen with care in order to 
simplify the calculations. A good prae- 
tice would be to follow the time schedule 
of the loeal Federal Reserve Bank, add- 
ing one day to the outstanding time 
cesignated by such schedule, unless the 
bank analyzing is located in the same 
city with the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Federal Reserve time schedules will 
serve as a satisfactory basis of calcula- 


tions, whether or not the items are 
collected or collectible through that 
agency. 


The deposit tickets of each individual 
depositor are gone over by a clerk as- 
signed to this work, who sets down on a 
scratch pad the out-of-town items ae. 
cording to time outstanding, as shown 
by the schedule. The totals are trans. 
ferred to the sheet for each day. If 
an exceptionally large check is depos 
ited, it may be entered separately for 
reference later should an explanation be 
necessary to account for unusual costs. 
At the end of the month the total of 
each column is multiplied by the num- 
ber of days at the top. The sum 
totals are then added together, and di- 
vided by 30 or 31, which will give the 
daily average outstanding. 

In order to assist in making the daily 
records of outstanding items, a schedule 
may be prepared showing the time re- 
quired to collect cities and towns in the 
immediate vicinity, as well as_ items 
drawn on other states. In short time 
the clerk who is doing the analysis work 
will memorize this schedule, so that the 
work of transcribing the outstanding 
time can be done very quickly. If the 
time of exchange is involved in colleet- 
ing checks, additional columns may be 
provided on the form to cover this item 
of expense. The form illustrated on 
page 26 is so arranged. At the end of 
the month, the exchange columns are 
added up, and the exchange or other 
costs calculated. 

The plan is for the bookkeeper to 
provide the analysis clerk with the 
number of checks drawn against each 
account during the month, and the de 
posit slips will indicate the number of 
items deposited. All the figures used 
in the actual analysis of the account 
are now at hand. 

Seratch pads are used for making 
calculations. Better yet, the committee 
suggests, the back of the daily balance 
slip, shown in Figure III, can be used 
for the purpose. It is well to show the 
analysis calculations which may need to 
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be checked up in case of error or dis- 
pute. The first item to be entered in 
the calculation is the average daily 
ledger balance. From this figure is 
subtracted the average daily outstand- 
ing. The remainder is further reduced 
by subtracting the required percentage 
of reserve. The result is the balance 
available for loans and investments. 


Using either an interest table or a 
schedule made up for analysis purposes, 
the clerk will then estimate the gross 
jncome upon the net balance of the 
depositor. Use the rate per cent at 
which average loans are being made. 
Against this figure of gross income are 
applied overhead costs, interest pay- 
ments, or any other expenses incidental 
to the account. The net result is the 
profit or loss for the month. The 
figures are then transferred to the per- 
manent analysis card and the process 
is complete. 


The report of the committee mentions 
a few of the many shorteuts in account- 
ing to which the process lends itself. 
In classifying outstanding items ex- 
perience shows that items deposited in 
the average bank are available in the 
majority of cases in about three days’ 
time. In other word, the bulk of the 
business will be outstanding for three 
days. The analysis clerk can take ad- 
vantage of this fact by listing on his 
serateh pad under appropriate head- 
ings the one-day, two-day, five-day, and 
longer timed items. He will add the 
total of these together and subtract the 
sum from the total of the ticket; the 
difference will be the total of the three- 
day items. 


In arriving at the average daily 
amount outstanding, the 30-day month 
is obviously a more convenient period 
of time to handle than the 31-day 
month. Most banks will find it advis- 
able to make the analysis period co- 
terminus with the interest period. In 
order to secure the miximum number of 
30-day months, the analysis dates may 
be arranged so that a day is taken from 
January and a day from March, and the 
two extra days added to February. 


The analysis summary form, shown in 
Figure II, is intended to suggest all of the 
elements which go into the process. The 
same results can often be seeured by 
consolidating or offsetting factors of 
income and expense in such a way as to 
eliminate several calculations. For ex- 
ample, instead of figuring the reserve 
at the legal rate, and making a separate 
pay-roll cash calculation, a satisfactory 
plan is to “load the reserve,” and in- 
stead of making the figure seven per 
cent or ten per cent, the rate may be 
inereased to twelve per cent or fifteen 
per cent. Interest earned on deposits 
with reserve agents may also be taken 
care of by increasing slightly the earn- 
ing rate at which the account is an- 
alyzed. This eliminates a separate cal- 
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A small Bank lighted entirely from invisible source. 
No glare or eye strain to customers or clerks. 
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the complete lighting equipment for the bank. 
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culation for the income on a portion of 
the reserve. 

Instead of figuring overhead at so 
much per item, which process entails a 
count of the checks collected or paid, 
a satisfactory alternative is to find the 
average amount of each check. The 


‘records of a few months will disclose 


this figure, and thereafter the overhead 
may be charged against an amount at 
a rate per thousand dollars of checks 
deposited or paid. Checks can be more 
easily handled by amount than by num- 
ber of items. 

The work may be speeded up very 
appreciably by preparing charts show- 
ing the income at a given rate per cent 
on any amount from $100 to $100,000. 


These charts can be prepared for either 
a 30-day or 31-day month, and at vary- 
ing rates of interest. 

After the analysis process is under 
stood, it is then possible to consolidate 
one or more of the forms used if it is 
desired. Such a form, and one that 
the committee has recommended, is 
shown in Figure V. By comparing it 
with the others shown, it will be seen 
that this form consolidates, two, or 
probably three, of the regular forms. 

There is a certain value in knowing 
the status of an account, whether profit- 
able or otherwise. In addition to sta- 
tistical uses, a certain part of the an- 
alysis process must be gone through to 

(Continued on page 95) 
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INSTALLMENTS AS A FACTOR IN 
HANDLING HOME LOANS 


(Continued from page 24) 


loans, we follow the practice of sending 
to the signer of the note offered as 
collateral, a notice of sending that we 
are now the holder of this note, and we 
enclose a form for him to fill out, which 
acknowledges receipt of the notice above 
mentioned and also acknowledges on his 
part the amount of principal and in- 
terest which is due on the note at the 
time we have taken same over. While 
it is true that a note secured by a mort- 
gage or deed of trust is negotiable in 
California, and it is not necessary to 
notify the giver of the note offered as 
collateral of the fact that you hold it, 
yet taking the precaution of notifying 
him saves many a misunderstanding 
and avoids possible bitter feeling, and 
also protects you from any dishonest 
practice on the part of the party who 
offers the note as security. 

In all eases where the proceeds of the 
loan are to go to someone else than the 
signer of the note, or where there are 
two signers or more on the note, and the 
proceeds are to go to only one of the 
signers, we take an order from all those 
who sign the note, authorizing us as to 
just how the proceeds are to be applied. 

It has become quite a common prac- 
tice among borrowers to make requests 
for advances on their loans. This is a 
matter in which great care should be 
exercised. A bank before making an 
advance should first ascertain that the 
amount requested is not in excess of 
that authorized in the deed of trust; and 
second, that there are no other liens or 
claims against the property, and if 
there are, to get the consent of those 
holding such claims to allowing any 
advances to take precedence over their 
claims. Also, no advance should be made 
if the title to the property has changed 
since the deed of trust was recorded or 
until all those who signed the original 
note have also signed the note for the 
advanee. If the advances are in any 
large amounts we recommend that a 
new loan be made. 

As to evidence of title, there are the 
three methods: first, the abstract of 
title; second, the certificate of title; 
and third, the title insurance. We 
believe the title insurance to be the best. 
In an abstract of title there is the 
danger that the attorney who examines 
it may make an error, for which no 
recovery can be made. The certificate 
of title only certifies as to what the 
records show as to whom the title is 
vested in. The title insurance policy 
certifies as to whom the title is vested 
in, and agrees to reimburse up to the 
amount of the policy for any damages 
that might arise on account of a defec- 
tive title. The amount of the title in- 
surance policy should be for not less 
than the amount of the loan. 

We escrow ‘our papers through the 


title insurance company and eare should 
be taken by the bank to see that the in- 


structions covering the escrow are 
definite and explicit covering every 
detail, and that a copy of this, re- 


ceipted for by the title company, is re- 
ceived by the bank and filed with the 
loan papers. 

lt is our practice in real estate loans 
where payments have been made satis- 
factorily, and there have been no changes 
in conditions, to allow it to run for 
three and one-half years after maturity. 
While it is true that the note does not 
outlaw until four years after maturity, 
we feel that we should have a margin 
of safety of at least six months. This 
is especially true in the case of a deed 
of trust. In this state is takes four 
months at the earliest to complete a fore- 
closure under a deed of trust. There is 
a difference of opinion among attorneys 
as to whether starting foreclosure pro- 
ceedings under a deed of trust—that is, 
filing copies of notice of breach of de- 
fault and advertising it according to 
law—constitutes starting action; and 
consequently, some of them hold that if 
four years will have passed after 
maturity before the actual sale takes 
place under foreclosure, that the note 
will have become outlawed, in spite of 
the proceedings which have been started. 

In loans to corporations, special care 
must be taken to see that the officers 
who sign for the corporation have re- 
ceived the proper authority from their 
company to do so, and a certified copy 
of their resolution to borrow should be 
delivered to the bank at the same time 
the note and other papers are presented. 

We are strong believers in the install- 
ment loan, and especially on residential 
properties. Our, experience has been 
that a flat loan on a residence is seldom 
paid off at maturity, and, in fact, no 
reduction is made in the principal if 
no provision is made requiring the bor- 
rower to reduce it. The borrower never 
sets aside what you might call a sinking 
fund to meet the note when due. Our 
rule is to ask for one per cent of the 
amount of the original principal and 
interest monthly; thus, on a $2,000 loan, 
$20 and interest; on a $5,000 loan $50 
and interest, and so on. Of course, a 
number of applicants will make objec- 
tion to having a loan on the installment 
basis. Our practice has been to ask 
them what rent they are now paying, or 
if they already own their own home, 
what rent they think their home should 
bring, and then to ask them if they 
were not willing to pay to themselves 
the rent that they would ask of, or have 
to pay, someone else. As a general 
rule we have no further difficulty in 
getting them to agree to installments. 
While it is sometimes difficult to get an 
applicant to see the advantage of an 


installment loan, I have never had one 
who did not express his satisfaction 
when the loan was paid off, and who did 
not invariably say, “We are glad you 
talked us into paying the installments, 
We have paid this loan off and never 
missed the money.” The advantage to a 
bank in having installment loans is, of 
course, apparent; no bank need fear 
of becoming frozen which has its loans 
on an installment basis. In the case of 
a building loan, the installments should 
be set to start at a period after the 
building is completed and ready for 
occupaney. 

The obtaining of an installment loan 
from builders who build houses for sale 
is quite a problem. They of course want 
as large a first loan as they possibly 
can get, and want it on a flat basis, 
When they sell the property they take 
a second mortgage from the buyer of 
the property for the difference due on 
the purchase price. Builders want all 
payments made on the second mortgage 
in order to get their investment out at 
the earliest possible date. This means 
that if they are allowed to have their 
way the bank will have a first mortgage 
on a piece of property that will run 
flat for four or five years. It is well to 
endeavor to have a builder, when selling 
a piece of property, take back from the 
buyer of the property a note secured 
by a deed of trust for the whole amount, 
and for him to borrow from the bank 
on a collateral loan. By this method the 
borrower, after a few payments are 
made, ean generally find a purchase for 
the full amount of his collateral note, 
and pay off his obligation. The builder 
may bring up the objection that he does 
not get his money back soon enough, 
but with many of these builders it is 
not long before they run out of capital, 
and it is better to start on a proper basis 
from the beginning. 

There are those who, in building a 
home, find’ it impossible to pay their in- 
stallments at the start because of the 
extra expense incurred in paying for 
furniture, ete. Where the house is a 
new one, our practice has been to make 
the term of the note for two years—the 
first year flat, starting the installments 
the second year. We do this rather than 
make the loan flat for just one year, 
because when the year is up the borrower 
will inevitably want you to renew it 
for another year flat. If the borrower so 
desires he can pay off the loan at the 
end of the first year. We have found 
this method most satisfactory and the 
borrower always begins installments the 
second year, whereas if we make it for 
a year flat we have trouble in getting 
them on the installment basis later. 

Where a considerable amount of in- 
stallment loans are handled the expense 
of sending out notices each month is 
quite an item. This ean be eut down to 
an appreciable extent by impressing the 
borrower with the fact, when he 
borrows, that there is an installment due 
on a certain day of each month, and that 





he 
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he is expected to pay the installment 
without any notice from the bank. If 
the note teller places on his tickler for 
the first three months when the pay- 
ments are due on each new loan, and 
in ease any of these payments become 
delinquent, sends a letter on the same 
day the payment became delinquent 
calling the borrowers attention to the 
fact that the payment was not made as 
agreed upon, in practically all cases the 
horrower will take great care to see that 
his payments do not go delinquent again. 

In giving receipts to those who are 
paying on loans we use a receipt book 
in which is entered at the top of the 
page, the date the loan was made, the 
date it matures, the rate of interest, and 
the method of repaying, together with 
name of the borrower. This receipt 
jook is ruled to show an entry for each 
payment, the date it is made, the amount 
paid on the principal, the amount paid 
on the interest, the date to which in- 
terest is paid, and the balance unpaid 
on the principal. 

In those cases where payments become 
delinquent the practice of most banks is 
to be too lenient with the borrowers, 
and this results in a loss to the bank 
without being helpful to the borrower. 
The longer payments on a note are 
allowed to go delinquent the more 
trouble is had in collecting them, and 
the less chance of getting the money. 
When a borrower begins to slip on his 
interest or installments that is the time 
to take action, and the bank should keep 
in close contact with such a person until 
payment is made or collection forced. 
Borrowers who will not come into the 
bank ¢an generally be brought in with 
a letter calling attention to the fact 
that they are delinquent, that they must 
make arrangements to make good such 
delinquency at once, and notifying them 
that they can accept the letter as a final 
notice. A letter by registered mail gets 
a much quicker response than any other 
method. If this does not get the desired 
effect, a letter from the attorney, stating 
the matter has been placed in his hands, 
should be sent; and if that does not 
bring the desired results, then of course 
the only recourse is to foreclose. 


Five hundred thousand dollars will be 
invested in a three story bank building 
for the Farmers National Bank, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 





A one story bank building will be 
erected for the Farmers National Bank, 
Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. It will prob- 
ably be of stone construction. 


Plans are being drawn to make altera- 
tons to cost $25,000 to the store, bank 


and office building of the First National 
Bank of New York. 


_The Peoples Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York is having plans drawn for the 
erection of a new bank building for its 
Broadway Branch. 


t 


Can | attach a debtor's 
property in Cuba 


The Rano MENatty Bankers Directory, among other things, 
contains a compendium of commercial law. Shortened to the 
necessities of banking, tabulated clearly and intelligently, its 
carefully compiled information will prove invaluable in helping 


settle legal problems in any business. 


Nothing has been ‘left undone to make the RAND M¢NALLY 
Bankers Directory as nearly perfect as experience, continual 
vigilance, a world-wide organization, time and money can make 
it. As a result, this directory today is the standard book of 
There are RaNp MCNaLty Banking Publications to 


reference. 





Rano MCNaLLy Bank- 
ers Directory— Blue 
Book 


“The Bankers Monthly 


Key to the Numerical 
System of the A.B.A. 


Bankers Service Guide 


Bankers Service 
Bulletin 


Banking and Business 
Ethics 


Maps for Bankers 


supply every banking need. Through fifty-three years of useful 
service they have established a world-wide reputation for accu- 2 


racy and timeliness. 


The Blue Book is published in March and September. Let us 


tell you more about it. Write us! 


RanpD MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Dept. 18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago : 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 185 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 





The Windsor (Connecticut) Bank and 
Trust Company is seeking court permis- 
sion to change its name to the Windsor 
Trust Company. 


The South Norwalk Bank and Trust 
Company, South’ Norwalk, Connecticut, 
will remodel its building which will have 
a 70-foot frontage on Washington 
Street when completed. 

The First National Bank of Winsted, 
Connecticut, will completely renovate its 
banking quarters in the near future. 


Interior alterations and remodeling 
will be made to the four story bank 
building of the First National Bank, 
Belleville, Illinois. One hundred fifty 
thousand dollars will be spent in making 
these alterations. 


Reed’s Master Plan for 
1925 is ready. 

Territorial assignments 
are now being made. 


Critical inspection in- 


vited and arranged by 
appointment. 


RE 
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The Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin will erect a state bank build- 
ing to cost $50,000. It will be a one 
story structure, 58x40 feet. Plans are 
now being drawn for its construction. 
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TRACING THE SHIFTING COURSE 
OF EXCHANGE RATES 


Midland Bank of London points out how currencies 
of countries engaged in the World War have 
fluctuated as compared with the dollar standard 


y,OR comparative purposes it is in- 
teresting and valuable to calculate 

on a common basis the percentages of 
parity With a standard currency borne 
by various national monetary media for 
particular periods. For this purpose 
it is most convenient, when setting out 
to mark the progress of the currencies of 
countries lately engaged in the war, to 
convert average rates in New York into 
percentages of the pre-war parity with 
the dollar. This has been done in the 


process of preparing the table herewith, 
which was published by the Midland 
Bank, London. The table is designed to 
show the movements in the exchange 
rates on Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Germany, Poland, Austria 
and Hungary over the past four years 
and to compare their relative stability 
or instability in terms of dollars over 
that period. Monthly averages have 
been used, and from these have been 
caleulated yearly averages. For each 





month the deviation from the yearly 
average has been found, and these have 
been subjected to arithmetical averaging 
to give what may be called a mean 
deviation. This figure represents then 
the degree of stability for each currency 
in relation to its yearly average per- 
centage of parity with the dollar. 
The movements of sterling are par. 
ticularly interesting. It wil! be noticed 
that the average rate for the past year 
was considerably below that for 1923, 
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PERCENTAGES OF DOLLAR PARITY—1921-1924 

1921 Earn France a. Italy ar Poland — a 1923 pan, France ao Italy Bad Poland a a 
Jan. 76.89 33.33 35.08 18.40 6.72 Jan......95.65 34.60 31.48 25.28 0.03 — 0.01 0.19 
Feb. .79.64 37.17 38.86 18.93 6.88 Feb.. ....96.39 31.84 27.91 24.96 0.02 — 0.01 0.19 
March. . .80.37 36.45 38.08 19.95 6.70 March. . .96.49 32.77 28.39 25.16 0.02 — 0.01 0.14 
April 80.74 37.52 38.55 23.84 6.60 Not available April.....95.66 34.54 29.82 25.70 0.02 - 0.01 0.11 
May 81.69 43.36 43.34 27.44 6.82 May.....95.05 34.39: 29.65 25.07 0.01 — 0.01 0.09 
June 77.70 41.83 41.61 25.79 6.06 June... ..94.83 32.65 27.97 23.70 0.00 — 0.01 0.07 
July 74.64 40.48 39.57 23.45 5.47 0.22 0.70 1.64 July... ..94.18 30.52 25.30 22.41 0.00 — 0.01 0.05 
Aug. .75.08 40.20 39.00 22.36 4.99 0.21 0.59 1.30 Aug......93.71 29.27 23.57 22.31 0.000 — 0.01 0.03 
Sept. .76.52 37.72 37.15 21.76 4.02 0.11 0.46 0.96 Sept......93.34 30.34 25.40 22.99 0.00 — 0.01 0.03 
Oct. ..79.58 37.58 36.95 20.57 2.87 0.09 0.28 0.71 Oct... . ..92.96 30.82 26.36 23.39 0.00 — 0.01 0.03 
Nov. 81.58 37.30 35.95 21.35 1.65 0.12 0.18 0.53 Nov......90.05 28.58 24.54 22.58 0.00 — 0.01 0.03 
Dec. 85.40 40.65 39.04 22.99 2.21 0.13 0.19 0.75 Dec......89.60 27.20 23.73 2247 — — 0.01 0.03 
Y’rly Av..79.15 38.63 38.60 22.24 508 — 0.40* 0.98* Y’rly Av..94.00 31.46 27.01 23.83 001 — 0.01 0.08 
Mean Mean 

Deviation. 2.49 2.23 164 2.08 161 — 0.18* 0.32* Deviation. 1.72 2.00 219 1.16 001 — 0.00 0.05 
1922 1924 

Jan. 86.81 42.30 40.49 22.67 2.18 0.14 0.16 0.75 Jan......87.52 24.17 21.67 22.49 — — 0.01 0.02 
Feb.. ....89.63 45.24 43.11 25.44 2.02 0.12 0.14 0.74 Feb.. ....88.52 22.90 19.88 22.51 — — 0.01 0.02 
March. . .89.92 46.65 43.68 26.48 1.50 0.10 0.07 0.62 March. ..88.17 24.25 20.03 22.16 — — 0.01 0.01 
April.....90.69 47.82 44.14 27.81 1.45 0.11 0.07 0.62 \ ee 89.41 31.90 27.11 23.01 — — 0.01 0.01 
May.....91.36 47.25 43.32 27.25 1.44 0.10 0.06 0.62 May.....89.61 30.01 25.21 23.00 — — 0.01 0.01 
June. 91.48 45.41 42.60 25.71 1.34 0.10 0.03 0.53 June... ..88.77 27.22 23.65 2245 — 99.96 0.01 0.01 
July... ..91.37 42.68 40.45 23.70 0.86 — 0.02 0.38 July... ..89.81 26.52 23.61 2230 — 99.72 0.01 0.01 
Aug......91.74 41.23 39.09 23.36 042 — 0.01 0.29 Aug......92.46 28.31 26.02 23.03 — 99.61 0.01 0.01 
Sept......91.04 39.68 37.48 22.11 0.29 — 0.01 0.21 Sept...... 91.66 27.47 25.59 22.70 — 99.58 0.01 0.01 
Oct... . ..91.20 38.19 35.53 21.62 0.14 — 0.01 0.20 Oct... . ..92.20 27.09 24.89 22.54 — 99.58 0.01 0.01 
i SE: 92.06 35.54 33.01 23.35 0.06 — 0.01 0.20 Nov......94.54 27.32 25.03 2246 — 99.97 0.01 0.01 
Dec.... ..94.73 37.46 34.43 26.08 0.006 — 0.01 0.21 Dec.... ..96.51 28.02 25.75 22.32 — 99.86 0.01 0.01 
Y’rly Av..91.00 42.45 39.78 2463 098 — 0.05 0.45 Y’rly Av..90.76 27.10 24.04 2258 — — 0.01 0.01 
Mean Mean 

Deviation. 1.17 3.389 3.22 183 067 — 0.04 0.20 Deviation. 2.26 1.76 189 O24 — — 0.00 0.00 


* Six months 
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and only about equal to that for the 
previous year. Yet, on the other hand, 
sterling was higher in December than 
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high levels reached in February and 

























































March of 1923. The year 1922 was one a 
of remarkable stability, there being sub- ©) 
stantial increases in the dollar value of 2 
sterling both at the beginning and end ; 
of the year. After the high points of C 
February and March 1923, however, ‘ ") 
there was some falling away, which ) 
became marked at the time of the gen- ) 
/ eral election. All through the first WESIM IN STER 7 
seven months of 1924 sterling remained . 


len 


depressed, but partly owing to the dis- 
parity between money rates in London 
and New York, partly to heavy Ameri- 
ean external loans, increasing confi- 
dence resulting from the acceptance of 
the Dawes report, and other factors, 
a strong upward movement took place 
in August, becoming especially marked 
in November and December. At the 
closing rate of the year sterling was 
less than 3 per cent from parity, but 


BANK LIMITED 


EVERY CUSTOMER of the Bank is entitled to 
the services of a world-wide organization. Its vast 
resources, its connexions in every banking town in 
the world, its accumulated experience and its con- 
stant touch with current affairs contribute to that 
maximum degree of service which it is the bank’s 
pleasure to place at its clients’ disposal. 


arly it remains to be seen whether the rapid New York Representative: C. M. PARKER 

have _ progress of the past few months will 68 William Street 

ping be maintained, bringing British eur- 

nean , idly within the gold ints. 

ican reney rapidly within the gold points Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


The movements in French and Bel- 
. 1 gian franes are closely allied. Both —— ova - 
Ps registered some improvement in terms BORBCBCBCBO ROB BU BUBBA ECACACA 
of dollars until April 1922, but from 
that time unsound national finances, 

a inflation and rising prices, and political 
1923 factors, such as the oceupation of the —_ _ — 

re Ruhr, combined to depress the frane French frane was only two points above the French frane’s yearly average 

until intense bear speculation drove it the Belgian, in reference to their com- moved as high as 42% and fell as low 


eney 





2 


3 


par- 
ticed 








—s to the low point of February 1924. mon parity with the dollar. as 27, the corresponding figures for 
The rapid rise consequent on the ne- By comparison with franes, Italian Belgium being 40 and 24. Though 


gotiation of stabilization credits in Lon- currency has shown remarkable stabil- there has been some decline in the past 
don and New York was succeeded by a_ ity. The yearly averages vary between  vear, partly due to heavy grain imports, 
gradual decline, which has persisted 2214 and 24% per cent of parity, while common to France and Italy, the lira 


| despite the improvement in the political 
| situation, as a result of the failure to * * * * * 
meet government expenditure out of 
public income. The result is that the ; S 
yearly average in both cases for 1924 q°: 
is lower than for any year since the : 
war, and a reversal of the tendency ean 
only be expected when the financial 
| condition of the government is firmly . vem ere PT ray 
established on a thoroughly sound basis. ’ Se AL UL | ieee 
No amount of manipulation by eredits = th | . 
raised abroad can withstand the pres- Ben dba . a dA Sd 
sure of domestic events, in particular ‘ f —_ 
changes in the purchasing power of the 
local currency. 


| 
| 


The margin between the French and 

Belgian frane has varied considerably. 

The Belgian frane started the year 1921 
| with a substantial advantage, but the 
| | order was reversed during the year, and 
sinee the French currency has been 
rather less far from parity than Bel- 
gian. The margin widened somewhat, 
and throughout the first half of 1923 
Was practically five points in favour of 
the French. Since the recovery from 


the hea slump i arly rh) When the foreign travel bureau of the First National Investment Company of Chicago which is 
last as . thea the e ‘ part f affiliated with the First National and First Trust and Savings Banks was launched, the story of 

year, there has been a distinet nar- the bureau was told effectively in the above display. The novelty of the display with its satin sea 
rowing, until at the end of the year the and the flashing light of a en eS ee =. number of inquiries for 


et 
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eakeateaed 
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London Office: 
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Capital Paid Up - 


SHULL ALLL 





BRANCHES and AGENCIES 


Paid-up Capital 


LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq. 


business. 


SHANNA 


was slightly higher in 1924 than in 
1921, the general strength being un- 


doubtedly due largely to the improve- 
ment in the Italian budgetary situation, 
which has brought revenue and expend- 
iture into equilibrium and promoted the 
stabilization of business and currency 
conditions. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that Italy has not been so 
vitally concerned in the reparation 


problem and the political disturbances 
in Europe, in particular the oceupation 
of the Ruhr, as France and Belgium; 
neither has that country been required 


TMA 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL 
| & MARTINS LIMITED 


7, Water Street, Liverpool 
68, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Reserve Fund & Surplus Profits 
Deposits, etc., at 31st December, 1924 306,450,100 
365 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks on Usual Terms 
Srl 0 


IMPORTS 


EXPORTS 


NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-WELLINGTON 





THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorized Capital - £6,000,000 Reserve Fund - £1,470,000 


Subscribed Capital - £4, 500, 000 Uncalled Capital £3, '000, 000 





Directors. 
Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, Chairman. 
HENRY F. FRESHWATER, Esq. 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


SIR JAMES H. B. COATES (Honorary Director). 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Telegraphic 
Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and collects Bills of Exchange. 
Receives Deposits of £50 and upwards for fixed periods at rates to be 
ascertained on application, and conducts every other description of banking 


(AMUN 





$5= £1 
$ 93,955,600 
11,744,450 
9,209,310 
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SPINNING 


NEW 


ZEALAND 


- £1,500,000 


ROBERT LOGAN, Esq. 
Hon. SIR ARTHUR M. MYERS, 
J. B. REID, Esq. 


Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS. 2 
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to undertake such immense tasks of 
reconstruction as were rendered neces- 


sary by the devastation of war. 


In none of the four countries already 
mentioned did inflation reach the levels 
attained in Germany, Poland, Austria 
and Hungary. In the ease of Poland, 
no quotations are available between 
July 1922 and June 1924, but during 
that time the old currency became al- 
most valueless, and there was instituted 
the new monetary unit, the zloty, equiv- 
alent to the gold frane. The financial 
position has been consolidated on that 
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basis and Polish currency has remained 
practically at par with the dollar as the 
result of strict limitation of issue. The 
German mark registered the most sper. 
tacular decline of all, and here it should 
be pointed out that between June and 
November 1923, when the percentage of 
parity represented in the table by the 
figure 0.00, the currency had not actually 
reached the zero point in its external 
value, but its exchange quotation was 
so small as to be below the level of one. 
half of one-ten-thousandth of its parity, 
In November 1923 the rentenmark was 
instituted, and quotations in terms of 
foreign currencies were merely nominal, 
though the exchange became relatively 
steady. As a result of the Dawes plan 
and the reorganization of the Reichs. 
bank the new mark, equal to one billion 
of the depreciated currency, has been 
put into operation, and the exchange 
has been restored once more roughly to 
parity with the dollar. 

Austria and Hungary supply further 
examples of restored stability. The 
Austrian crown became relatively stab'e 
in the latter half of 1922 and was 
consolidated in this position by the 
League of Nations international loan 
raised in the various markets in July 
1923. The table here must not be taken 
as suggesting absolute stability in the 
dollar quotation for Austrian crowns, 
but merely that the fluctuations have 
been small enough not to move the 
figure by more than one-two-hundredth 
per cent of its pre-war parity. Asa 
fact, the variations have been quite 
small. It is interesting to note that in 
this ease stabilization has not involved 
the introduction of any new standard 
of currency, though devaluation is about 
to take place on the basis of the gold 
schilling, equivalent to 10,000 Austrian 
crowns. The Hungarian currency has 
followed a similar course, 18 months 
behind the Austrian. Here again ef- 
forts at stabilization were assisted and 
consolidated by a League of Nations 
external loan issued in July 1924. The 
figures in the table are subject to the 
same qualification as that mentioned in 
the case of Austria, and here again the 
old depreciated currency has not been 
finally replaced by a new standard of 
value. 

In the table below are set out the 
average deviations, calculated as 4l- 
ready explained, and expressed as per 
centages of the vearly averages. 

Mean Deviations from Yearly Averages 

(expressed as percentages of yearly averages) 

1921 1922 1923 1924 
Great Britain 3.1 1.3 18 25 


France 7 80 64 61 
Belgium 4.2 8.1 8.1 78 
Italy 84 74 49 11 
Germany 31.7 70.4 100.0* —T 
Austria ; 4! 5.0§ 80.0 0.0 00 
Hungary .... 32.68 44.4 62.5 00 


* Eleven monte t No rate quoted § Six months. 


The figures for Germany, Austria and 
Hungary are somewhat artificial; owing 
to the approximations in the pereenl- 
ages no high degree of aceuracy can be 
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deviations. 


ealeulating 
They are sufficient, however, to illus- 
trate in striking manner the progress of 
inflation, with extreme instability, fol- 
lowed by relative stability in the real 


obtained in 


values of the individual currencies. 
Nevertheless, they cannot be used for 
drawing any comparison with currencies 
which have never reached the extreme 
stages of depreciation. 

The progressive stability of the lira 
is here particularly well illustrated. 
Uninterruptedly it has proceeded to 
consolidate its position, until in 1924 
the fluctuations were scarcely more than 
in a normal pre-war year when they 
were confined within the limits of the 
gold points. But for the decline at the 
end of the year, due in part to the crop 
failure, necessitating heavy food im- 
ports, the stability would have been 
even more marked. In the ease of 
French and Belgian franes no such pro- 
gress can be noted. Both were almost 
as unstable as in 1923 and more so than 
in 1921. This fact, coupled with the 
decline since 1922, is particularly dis- 
appointing. 

On the whole the figures are en- 
eouraging. They. indicate a _ steady 
progress towards stability in Europe 
after the downhill gambols of cheapen- 
ing currencies. Austria, Hungary, 
Germany and Poland have all arrived 
upon level ground once again, though 
the surface is not quite so sure at the 
bottom of the slope as on the plateau 
from which they started. Poland has 
stabilized her currency by her own un- 
aided efforts. Hungary and Austria 
must attribute their improved position 
largely to the efforts of the League of 
Nations. Germany too, after a tre- 
mendous effort in self-control, owes her 
position in large to international as- 
sistance in the shape of an external 
loan. 

Among the other four countries, Italy 
appears to have arrived at a position 
where devaluation of her currency, re- 
storing it once more permanently to 
parity with the dollar, is a practical 
proposition. Sterling, as to whose 
eventual restoration to parity without 
4 process of devaluation was never seri- 
ously in doubt, now seems within reach 
of that point. The variable currencies 
are those of France and Belgium, and 
even here it may be confidently hoped 
that a resolute financial policy and strict 
adherence to peaceful pursuits will 
bring stability on a new basis to the 
greatest material sufferers from the war. 


REMOVE EXPORT BAN ON 
GERMAN SECURITIES 


Restrictions heretofore attached to the 
transfer or exportation from Germany 
of securities and of German and foreign 


_ ‘redit instruments have recently been 


removed along with the special permit 


, formerly attached to credits to for- 
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LIiMiTEeoS 
MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


31 Dec. 
1923 ) 


($5 to the £) 


$203,584,020 


175 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


‘ 


Foreign Depts. 


{ 20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 
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BANK 


LIMITED. 
Established 1833. 


The Bank offers special facilities for the conduct of the accounts 
of Colonial and Foreign Banks. 


A 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
UNION BANK OFFICE: 2, Princes Street, London, E. C. 2. 
Over 1,100 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 











eigners. The regulations enacted to 
prevent the removal of capital from 
Germany during and after the war were 
codified in the Law Against the Re- 
moval of Capital in an act of January 
25, 1923, and in accordance with the 
terms of the act, it expired on Decem- 
ber 31,-1924 with the exception of 
paragraphs 10 and 13, which are con- 
tinued in force by a decree of Decem- 
ber 29, 1924. These provisions are to 
remain in-foree until a bill on the sub- 
ject now pending before the Reichstag 
is passed, but will not continue in force 
later than March 31, 1925. They re- 
strict the right to accept deposits for 
safekeeping and administration to 
banks established in business prior to 
January 16, 1920, and the right to 
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establish new deposit banks to bankers 
and bank employes who were engaged 
in banking before January 16, 1915. 


Robert F. Loree was appointed vice 
president in charge of the foreign de- 
partment of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Loree recently 
resigned from the presidency of the 
Bank of Central and South America 
when the stock of that institution was 
purchased by the Royal Bank of Canada. 


The Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion is holding two conventions this year. 
One in Houston, Texas in conjunction 
with the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, May 10-14. The other 
in Columbus, Ohio, October 14-17. 





today in excess of $2,000,000,000. 


maintained throughout the world. 








BARCLAYS 
LIMITED 





A World Power 
In Banking 


‘ 
1 HE name of Barclays stands as a synonym of 
world banking. Aggregate resources controlled by 
the organization of Barclays Bank Limited are 


There are more than 2,000 offices in the British 
Isles, including over 1,700 branches of the parent 
bank in England and Wales. Throughout France, 
Belgium and Egypt, in Palestine, at Gibraltar, 
Malta and Khartoum, are banks allied with 
Barclays Bank. Correspondent relations are 


American banks are cordially invited to use 
Barclays’ facilities for their overseas transactions. 


BANK 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
Head Office: 54, LomBarp Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 


Chief Foreign Branch: 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


FVEF comme comprehensive 

eal ties, and a highly developed 
credit information service available 
to customers— 


commercial banking facili- 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other — con- 


veniences for those engaged in foreign 


trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin= 


istration of personal and corporate 


trusts, developed through long ex- 


perience covering the entire field of 


trust service. 


168, FencHuRcH Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 


Representative in America: 


H. Poe Alton, 60 Watt Street, New York City 





POLISH BANK RESOURCES 
INCREASE 73 PER CENT 


Resources of the Bank of Poland have 
increased 73 per cent since its establish- 
ment last April according to the bank’s 
statement for December 31, 1924, as 
analyzed by the Polish Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York. This is a rate of 
growth in excess of 100 per cent a year. 
Total assets at the end of the year 
were 766,800,000 zlotys of which 372,- 
000,000 zlotys consisted of gold and 
foreign currencies of high value. A 
large part of the dollars formerly 
hoarded by the population have now 
found their way into the bank’s coffers, 
and the proceeds of any loan which the 
Polish Goverment may contract in the 
United States are also expected to be 
paid into this bank to serve as the basis 
for additional credit to agriculture and 
industry. 


The “Bank Polski” is the Polish bank 
of issue and sponsor of the Polish cur- 
rency, the zloty, which has a par equal 
to the gold france $0.193). The end- 
of-the-year statement shows that the 
bank has issued zloty notes to the 
amount of 550,900,000. Under the law, 
the bank is obliged to maintain a reserve 
of gold and foreign moneys equal to 
not less than 30 per cent of its out- 
standing banknotes, the balance of the 
coverage to be in acceptable commer- 
cial paper. In accordance with a policy 





ot extreme conservatism the Bank of 
Poland has at all times maintained a 
gold reserve greatly in excess of the legal 
minimum. On December 31st the out- 
standing zloty notes were protected by 
a 68 per cent reserve of gold and foreign 
moneys, which explains the high value 
of the Polish zloty in international ex- 
change. The present market quotation 
in New York is $0.1925 which is a half 
mill of parity. 

The Bank of Poland was opened on 
April 28, 1924. Its capital stock of 
100,000,000 zlotys when offered was 
over-subseribed by Polish investors, the 
Government retaining but one per cent. 
While the Polish Government appoints 
the president of the bank and confirms 
the directors, the Bank of Poland is 
essentially a private institution con- 
ducted in the interests of its numerous 
stockholders. 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL 
BANK RECRGANIZES 


By an act passed by the Philippine 
legislature on November 8, 1924, the 
affairs of the Philippine National Bank 
were reorganized under terms which 
provide (1) for its conversion into a 
purely government institution; (2) for 
the absorption of existing losses, esti- 
mated at 74,000,000 pesos; (3) for the 
guarantee of its note issue, amounting 
to approximately 32,000,000 pesos; and 
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57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $28,500,000 
100 Broadway 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 


NT 


(4) for the purchase by the government 
of capital stock now in private hands, 
estimated at 2,881,000 pesos par value, 
according to a report to the Depart | 
ment of Commerce from trade commis 
sioner Edwin B. George, Manilla. 

The Philippine National Bank was 
organized in 1916 with an authorize 
capital stock of 50,000,000 pesos, of 
which a total of 35,300,000 was paid 
up. During and following the war it 
ineurred heavy losses, for the first si 
years estimated at 74,000,000 pesos, a 
a result of poorly secured and ineat- 
tious financing, particularly of the sugar 
industry. By the present reorganiz 
tion, these losses are absorbed by dim 
inating from the assets of the bank the 
fixed deposits of the governmeltl, 
amounting to 34,000,000 pesos, and by | 
writing off the governments holding « | 
stock to the extent of 25,000,000 peso 
The loss to the government, however, 
is to be repaid out of future profits 0 
the bank before any dividends can b 
declared. 


The act guarantees the outstandiz 
note issue of the bank, amounting 
approximately 32,000,000 pesos, al 
ealls for its gradual reduction to a si® 
not greater than the new capitalia § 
tion, 10,000,000 pesos. A reserve eqi® 
to 25 per cent of the note issue 8" 
be maintained on deposit in the Umile 
States. Provision is also made for! 
surplus equal to the capital stock. 
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SELL SWEDISH SECURITIES 
IN SWITZERLAND 


In order to assist Swedish financial 
institutions in disposing of a part of 
their holdings of domestic securities to 
foreign investors, a corporation has 
been formed at Berne, with an asso- 
ciated company in Stockholm, known 
as Societe Financiere Suiss et Seandi- 
nave, which plans to place such secur- 
ities with Swiss investors, according to 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from trade commissioner T. O. 
Klath, Stockholm. The Berne company 
has been capitalized at 1,000,000 franes 
and the Stockholm subsidiary at 50,000 
erowns (1 crown = $0.2694 at current 
exchange). The officers of the company 
include financiers from Sweden, Switz- 
erland, and Copenhagen, Denmark, and 
the Swiss Minister to Sweden. 

Large amounts of Swedish industrial 
securities are in the hands of the banks, 
having been deposited during the past 
few years as security for loans, many 
of which never will be repaid. It is 
not possible to dispose of these secur- 
ities on the Swedish stock market with- 
out great loss, and it is believed that 
they can be sold advantageously to 
foreign investors. The stocks include 
those of the best-known Swedish com- 
panies, such as Stora Kopparberg, S. 
K. F., Grangesberg, L. M. Eriesson, and 
the Match Trust. If the plan is sue- 
eessful, it will result in releasing bank- 
ing funds that have been tied up for 
a long period. It is not intended to 
purehase stocks on the Swedish bourse 
for the purpose of selling them in 
Switzerland, and the banks will make 
arrangements to prevent the return of 
the seeurities to the Swedish market. 

Switzerland, it is estimated, has 
available over 100,000,000 franes an- 
nually for foreign investments. 


Capital Issues in Great Britain 

New capital issues in Great Britain 
in 1924 totaled £242,527,875, as com- 
pared with £286,276,980 in 1923 and 
£196,216,492 in 1913. The tendency 
was for the main flow of capital to 
return to the normal channels from 
which it had been diverted by the war. 
New capital in home issues amounted 
to £107,117,386—a drop of nearly one- 
third from the total of £156,448,739 in 
1923, but more than double the £50,- 
709,560 in 1913. Colonial issues totaled 
£63,963,617 in 1924, a drop of nearly 
one-fourth from £80, 675,569 in 1923 
and one-third from £99, 568,702 in 1913. 

oreign loans, on the other hand, 
showed a substantial inerease from 
£49,152,672 in 1923 to £71 446,872 in 
1924, but a considerable decrease from 
£97,958,945 in 1913. 

Government issues accounted for 
£112,368,989 in 1924, as compared with 
£180,091 192 in 1923 and £36,305,169 
in 1913, Commercial and industrial 


flotations increased from £38,127,013 in 
1923- to £40,932,619 in 1924; finance, 
land, and investment trust from £3,164,- 
992 to £13,853,753; and coal, iron, | 
steel, and similar issues from £10,117,- 
814 to £16,273,893. In contrast, rail- 
way issues dropped from £14,987,105 in 
1923 to -£6,862,663 in 1924, and elec- 
trie-light from £11,942,150 to £7,491,257. 





SAVING WORK AND WORK 
SHEETS IN ACCOUNT 
ANALYSIS 


(Continued from page 87) 


enable the bank to make proper deduc- | 
tions for interest purposes against out- 

standing items, and without this brief 

analysis, the banker never knows 

whether or not the customer is drawing 

against uncollected funds. But in addi- 

tion to these uses, the principal value. 
of analysis is to prevent unnecessary 

losses due to the small or too active 

account. 


There are two methods to be used in 
connection with losing accounts, each 
of which has proven successful. One 
plan is to adopt a fixed rule that all 
small accounts shall be charged a fee 
upon a sliding scale, and may be a 
matter of joint action among several 
banks, or it will work equally well if | 
adopted by a single institution inde- 
pendently. Under such an arrangement 
it is not necessary to make the rule so 
hard and fast that it automatically affects 
al! depositors. That is, there are excep- 
tions among small accounts, as has been 
shown previously. It should, however, 
be broad enough to cover all these de- 
positors who entail losses for which 
there is no justification. These may be 
approached either by letter or individ- 
ually in such a way as to hold their 
friendship for the bank. In most cases, 
experience has shown that worth while 
depositors continue to maintain their ac- 
counts, paying a monthly fee cheerfully. 


The second method is to make a sep- 
arate case of each losing account with- 
out having a fixed rule either for secur- 
ing reimbursement or closing out the 
account. Adjustment may be made by 
eliminating interest, exacting a charge 
for collecting checks, charging for 
checks used or simply by having the 
customer pay the monthly loss disclosed 
by the analysis. No matter which 
method is used, much depends upon the 
manner of approach to the depositor. 
It is essential, however, that the banker 
must have figures to present which are 
sufficiently accurate to convince the de- 
positor that he is not being unjustly 
dealt with. Printed analysis forms are 
sufficient to impress the depositor that 
he is not being singled out, but that the 
analysis of his account is upon the same 
as is applied to all other accounts. 
Not infrequently the depositor is glad 
to have the opportunity to pay his way 
and maintain his self-respect. 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, ad » Rame and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Monta ty will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in Oalifornia. SANDERS- 
MeOULLOOH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005, 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. t.f. 





SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS for own 


protection Fm —_ accurate record of box 
renters, System gives complete 
record, one institution regarding liability 
and releases bank when customer checks out. 
Send for samples stating number boxes used. 
—s Cabinets furnished. SAFETY DEPOSIT 

ECORD SERVICE, P. O. Box 101 CHI- 
GAGO. ILLINOIS. s t.f. 


Setee—Dunas and conten Sssiinls 


every size, style and make. Cheap.. John 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. Oineinnati, ose 





ATTENTION BANKS 

Have you a New Business Department? Pro- 
gressive banks everywhere are installing these 
departments. Banker of many years experience 
available for this special development service. 

RESULTS W iLL SURPRISE YOU 

Address Box No. 75, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ti. 3*-1 ti. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young married man, eight’ years banking 
experience, six years as executive, desires posi- 


tion as cashier. Capable, best of references. 
Can purchase stock. Address W. C. Hubbell, 
Moweaqua, Illinois. ~ 3*-1 ti. 





FROM BANK CLERK TO a is 
s step which requires stud well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study in Banking 
ee 2 you for the position higher up. Write 
or catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE. 107 McLene Bidg., Columbus, Ay 3 





PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent ae are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
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ONE of the things which 

every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 
to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. It is the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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10 REASONS WHY 


you should use 


THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE 


+ iagpees handy volume now on duty in your bank is 

more than a guide for the officer in charge of 
purchasing. It is a veritable textbook of banking 
information—a valuable aid for every department 
and for every executive— 


] Because it helps you to reduce costs by enforcing 
economies. 


2 Because it brings to your notice the latest available 
ideas designed to simplify bank management. 


Because it illustrates in numerous attractive pictures 
many of the mechanical devices that are speeding up the 
dispatch of the day’s business. 


Because it offers within the covers of a single volume 
a complete and reliable digest of all kinds of bank 
equipment and supplies. 


Because it enables you to systematize your purchasing. 


Because it eliminates the necessity of digging through 
countless catalogs when you want to make purchases. 


Because it presents in carefully indexed form hun- 
dreds of articles now being used successfully by bankers. 


Because it introduces you to every American bank 
supply house and service company of recognized integrity 
and established standing. 


Because its contents are based upon a nation-wide 
survey of the bank equipment and service field made by 
skilled investigators. 


10 Because it is the most comprehensive work of its kind 
ever offered to the American banker on the problem of 
costs, etc. 


You take no chances when you seek information or buy through 


THE GUIDE. Keep it on your desk. 
others in your bank to use it during 1925. 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
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